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INTRODUCTION. 


Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  attention  of 
oriental  enquirers  was  attracted  to  the  existence  of 
an  extensive  Collection  of  literary  materials,  relating; 
to  the  Antiquities  of  the  South  of  India,  accumula^ 
ted  by  Col.  Colin  Mackenzie,  the  Surveyor  General 
of  India,  then  recently  deceased.  An  account  of  that 
Collection  is  now  submitted  to  the  Public.  Before 
proceeding  however  to  particularise  the  details,  it  may 
facilitate  an  appreciation  of  their  value,  to  advert  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  materials  were 
collected,  and  those  which  have  led  to  their  present 
description,  thediSerent  divisions  under  which  they 
have  been  arranged,  and  the  light  which  they  reflect 
upon  the  Language*^  and  Literature,  and  the   Reii« 

gious  and  Political  Revolutions  of  the  South  of  In^ 

* 

dia. 

A  Letter  addressed1)y  Col.  MackenzietoSir  Alex- 
ander Johnston  in  181 7,  conveys  an  authentic  view  of 
the  motives  which  led  him  to  form  the  Collection,  and 
the  means  which  enabled  him  him  to  prosecute  his 
researches  with  success.  His  own  words  will 
best  be  employed  to  explain  as  much  as  is  neces-; 
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sary  to  our  purpose.  Theygivealso  a  not  uninterest- 
ing outline  of  the  Colonel's  Indian  Career. 

'^  The  first  thirteen  years  of  my  life  in  India^  may 
be  fairly  conaider^d  as  of  little  moment  to  the  ob- 
jects pursued  latterly  in  collecting  observations  and 
notices  of  Hindoo  manners,  6f  Geography,  and   of 
History;  with  every  attachment  to  this    pursuit^  to 
whieh  my  attention  wnsdirected  before  I  left  Englanxl ; 
and  not  devoid  of  opportUdifies  in    Indian  yet  the 
eirbumscribed  menns  of  aSubaltern  Officer^  a  limit- 
ed knowledge  of  men  in  power  or  office,  and  the 
necessity  of  prompt  attention  to  military  and  pro- 
fessiohial  duties^  touldnot  adfl>itof  that  undevtating 
attention,  which  is  so  necessary  to  thesuccess  of  any 
pursuit,  at  all  tiities,  much  more  go  to  what  must  be 
extracted  from  the  various  languages^  dialects  and 
characters  of  the  Peninsilladf  India. 

*'  In  particular,  aknowledge^f  t^Vfe  tttttiV^  ^gnaa^ 
ges,  so  essentially  requisite,  conid  nei^e**  bfe  W^iilar* 
ly  cultivated,  in  conseqtiien'cfe  of  th6  fi'e^^nt  chan- 
ges and  removals  frotn  |!yroVince  kx>  ^Wrtrinfee;  from 
garrison  to  camp,  and  from  one  desultory  duty  to^- 
nother.  Tbose  encouragements  to  study  the  langua- 
j^esof  the  vast  countries,  that  have  come  under  our 
domination  since  my  arrival  in  India,  were  reserved 
for  more  happy  times  and  for  those,  who  are  more 
fortunate  iti  havingleisure  for  their  cultivation  ;  from 
the  evils  of  faai^ine^  penury  and  wair^  the  land  was 
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then  slowly  emerging;  and  long  struggling  under  the 
tniseriefiof  bad  management,  before  the  immediate 
administration  of  the  South  came  under  the  benign 
influence  of  the  British  Government. 

*'  In  the  whole  of  this  period,  in  which  I  have 
mafched  or  wandered,  over  most  of  thfe  Provinces 
^Outh  of  the  Kistna,  1  look  back  with  regret  to  ob- 
jects rtow  knbwn  to  exist,  that  could  have  been  then 
examined  ;  and  to  traces  of  customs  and  of  institu- 
tions  that  could  haVe  been  explained,  had  time  or 
means  admitted  of  the  enquiry. 

'^  It  was  only  after  my  return  from  the  expedition 
lo  Ceylon  in  1796,  that  accident  rather  than  design, 
though  eversearching  for  lights  that  were  denied  to  my 
situation^  threw  in  my  way,  those  means  that  I  iiav6 
since  unceasingly  pursued  (not  without  some  success 
I  hope)  of  penetrating  beyond  the  common  surface 
of  the  Antiquities,  the  History  and  the  Institutions 
of  the  South  of  India. 

'^  The  connexion  then  formed  with  one  person,  a 
native  and  a  Bramin^  was  the  first  step  of  my  intro* 

*  The  lamented  C.  Y.  Boria,  a  Bramin,  then  almost  a  youth,  of  the 
quickest  genius  and  disposition,  possessing  that  conciliatory  turn  of 
itaind  that  soon  reconciled  all  Sects  and  alt  Tribes  to  the  course  of 
eoqairy,  followed  with  th^ae  jsarveys.  After  seven  yeara  service  he 
ffas  suddenly  taken  off  from  the/ie  labours,  but  not  before  he  had 
formed  his  younger  Brother  and  several  other  useful  persons,  of  all 
(!a(ste«,  firtfAiin,  Jain  and  Malabars,  to  the  Investigations  that  have 
flDce  leM^  iOliffMitdrily  Moiled* 


duclion  into  the  portal  of  Indian  knowledge;  devoid 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  languages  myself,  I  owe  to 
the  happy  genius  of  ihis  individual  the  encourage- 
ment and  the  means  of  obtaining  what  I  so  long 
songht.  In  the  following  papers  yoii  will  ob-* 
serve  fifteen  different  dialects,  and  twenty-four  cha« 
racters  were  necessary  for  this  purpose.  On  the  re- 
duction of  Seringapatam,  in  1 799  not  one  of  our  peo- 
ple could  translate  from  the  Canarese  alone.  At  pre- 
sent  we  have  these  translations  madenot  only  from  the 
mcdern  characters  ;  but  the  more  obscure  and  almost 
obsolete  characters  of  the  Sassanums  (or  Insciipti* 
ons)  in  Canarese  and  in  Tamul;  besides  what  have 
been  done  from  the  Sanscrit,  of  which  in  my  fir^t 
years  in  India,  I  could  scarcely  obtain  any  inforina* 
tion.  From  the  moment  the  talents  of  the  lamented 
Boria  were  applied,  a  new  avenue  to  Hindoo  know- 
leJge  wasopened.  and  though  I  was  deprived  of  him  at 
an  early  age,  his  example  and  instructions  were  so 
happily  followed  up  by  his  brethren  and  disciples^ 
thatan  establishment  was  gradually  formed,  by  which 
the  whole  of  our  provinces  might  be  gradually  ana-* 
lized  onth^  method  thus  fortuitously  begun  and  suc« 
cessfully  followed  so  far.  Of  the  claims  of  these  in- 
dividuals and  the  superior  merits  of  some,  a  special 
representation  has  laid  before  this  government  since 
g6th  September  last  unanswered.  How  they  are  to 
|;)e  disposed  of  on  my  departure  for  Bengal  is  still  in 
doubt.  The  attachment  existing,  and  increased  in  18 


fo  30  years,  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt  but  some 
will  adhere  to  my  fortune ;  but  it  is  to  be  confessed 
itisat  some  hazard  in  a^in  exchanging  a  state  of 
moderate  comfort  with  their  families  for  a  state  of. 
dependance  in  a  distant  country;  and  this  uncer> 
tainty  of  an  adequate  provision  for  these  useful  peo-> 
pie  renders  my  situation  at  present  more  uncomfor- 
table than  I  wish  to  say. 

"  For  these  thirteen  years,  therefore,  there  islittle  to 
shew  besides  the  Journal  and  Notes  of  an  Officer 
employed  in  all  the  Campaigns  of  the  time  ;  first  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  War  of  1783  in  the  provinces 
ofCoimbatoor  and  Dindigul,  and  afterwards  in  profes- 
sional duties  in  the  provinces  of  Madras,  Nellore 
and  Guntoor,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  from 
1790  to  1792  in  Mysore,  and  in  the  Countries  ceded 
to  the  Nizam  by  the  Peace  of  1792,  and  from  that 
period  engaged  in  the  first  attempts  to  methodize 
and  embody  the  Geography  of  the  Deckan,  attempts 
that  were  unfortunately  thwarted  or  impecTed  by  mea- 
sures not  necessary  here  to  detail ;  the  Voyage  and 
Campaign  in  Ceylon  may  be  noticed  as  introducitory 
to  part  of  what  followed,  on  my  i etura  to  resumes 
the  Geography  of  Deckan. 

''  Some  voluntary  efforts  for  these  purposes,  bad 
at  last  excited  the  notice  of  a  few  Friends  in  the  field 


in  the  Campaigns  in  Mysore,  too  partial  perhaps  to 
my  slender  talents  and  ardor  for  the  pursuit,  and  in 
1792^  after  the  Peaee  of  Seringapatam,  I  was  sent 
a  Subaltern  from  the  army  in  Mysore,  by  the  desire 
of  the  late  revered  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  small 
detachment  at  first  employed  in  the  Nizam's  domini** 
ons  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  some  information  of 
the  Geography  of  these  countries,  and  of  the  relative 
boundaries  of  the  several  States,  then  assuming  a 
hew  form  and  new  limits. 

# 

''  From  1793  to  1799,  it  were  tedious  to  relate 
thediffieultie.s,theaccidents  and  the  discouragement 
that  impeded  the  progress  of  thisdesign.  The  slen- 
der means  allotted  from  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  ;  no 
^oubt  just,  economy;  the  doubts  and  the  hindrance 
eyerattendantoqnew  attempts;  difficulties  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate  of  the  country,  of  the 
government;  from  conflicting  interests,  and  passional 
^nd  prejudices  difficult  to  contend  with^  and  unplea* 
sant  to  recollect. 

*'  In  the  year  1796,  a  general  Map  of  the  Nizam's 
dominions  was  submitted  to  Government  for  the  first 
time,  compiled  and  digested  from  various  materiala 
of  variousauthority  described  in  a  Memoir  that  ae^ 
companied;  and  designed  rather  as  a  specimen  for 
future  corrections,  and  shewing  what  was  wanting  as 
much  as  what  was  done.  It  had  however  the  use  of 
bringing  the  subject  into  one  point  of  view ;  further 
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gpqiiijpy  ijnproygd  its  supplements  in  1798  and  99^ 
p4  SQipe  eQCourag^qneiit  was  then  held  forth  tha^ 
incjijp^d  p^rsevempc^^  t^o'  littlp  effectual  assisjlance 
MS  given.  My  removal*  frpm  any  share  intlje  direct 
lioDpf  ilje  P^ck^n  suryej  s  in  1806,  put  a  §top  to 
the  farther i(ppi'OY.e[nent  of  this  Map;  yet  the  sub- 
j^tjhft^  PQt  be^n  npgleeted  »nd  it  is  hpped  may  one 
d;i^y.te  reauraex}  po  the  revival  of  the  materials  since 
collected^  though  on  a  more  circumscribed  scale  thsu 
what  was  once  intended. 

'•  In  returning' to  Hydrabad  in  1798,  forthe^A/r4 
fi/^e,  tQ  resqiine  the  investigation  of  Deckan  Geo- 
gr^phy,  measures  were  proposed,  and  in  part  metho- 
dized fprpnaljzing  the  whple  Deckan;  and  before 
1799,  considerable  help  wqs  attained  by  obtaining  a 
copy  of  the  regijlar  official  Dufter  of  th^e  Peckan  in 
its  provincial  and  even  minuter  divisions  which  has 
been  since  translated  from  the  Persian ;  as  well  as 

*  It  U  too  late  now  to -apply  a  reniody  and  too  painfu]  to  refer  to 
Drjg^^a]  Dacui7ieni«  to  sjbow  how  \hj^  iuo«l:  pubjic  spirited  ptaysibie 
reafony  may  be  advanced  for  measures  rnosl  absurd  and  hurtful  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Public  and  of  Science;  otherwise  this  might  be  pro- 
ioced  as  an  additional  instance  of  the  erroneous  measures  in  those 
^imef.  A^l  4b9it  hs^.h^n  intendeid  and  partly  exec;ut^4  by  tiie  nieivsuraf 
encouraged  jn  t^e  .Qpyerproent  of  Lord  CprnwaJIis  and  Welleslejr 
vras  nearly  overset,  and  almost  lost  sieht  of  ever  since,  and  though 
our  arms  now  occupy  positions  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Deck- 
an, no  ayttematic  ptonifl  yet  adopted  for  concentrating  the  results  abd 
corabinalions  of  our  raarchesanii  exj^ejoftLv^  iftfveysj.n  that  country 
i^tp  (laipre correct Xjlenej-alMpp* 
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certain  MSS.  of  aalhority  which  were  proposed  ni 
the  basis  of  the  Plan  to  be  followed  in  the  enquiry 
and  description.  The  Deckan  was  in  fact  then  a 
Terra-Incognita  of  which  no  authentic  evidence 
existed^  excepting  in  some  uncertain  notices  and  nia« 
tilated  Sketches  of  the  marches  of  Bussy ;  and  in 
the  Travels  of  Tavernier  and  Thevenot ;  which  eon-, 
vey  butlittle  satisfaction*  to  the  philosophical  accu- 
racy of  modern  times. 

'•  This  Plan-in  its  bud  was  nearly  overset  by  the 
new  war  with  Tippoo;  it  ttiay  be  satisfactory  howe- 
ver to  know  that  the  attempts  then  made  were  not 
without  use  both  in  a  military  lights  (as  described 
more  fully  in  official  reports)  and  in  anticipating 
measures  that  have  since  been  or  may  be  still  advan- 
tageously followed  in  arranging  theHistory>  Antiqui- 
ties and  Statistics  of  that  interesting  country. 

''  After  the  reduction  of  Mysore  in  1799^  and  in 
the  arrangements  that  followed^  I  was  employed  in 
assisting  the  Commissioners  with  Greographical  inform 
mation,  to  promote  the  arrangement  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  limits  of  the  subject  of  the  partition.  On  my 
return  to  Madras  the  Governor  General  the  E^rl  of 
Mornington,  being  justly  of  opinion,  that  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  these  countries  was  indis- 
peMMy  necessary  for  the  information  of  Govern- 

*  SeeGentilk'i  Oj^inioo  onlheGeo^gphy  of  lodla.  Tojagei  Aux 
Indei. 


ment  was  pleased  n  the  handsomest  manner^  with- 
oat  solicitation  or  any  personal  knowledge,  to  ap- 
point me  to  survey  Mysore^  assisted  by  an  establish- 
ment suitied  rather  to  an  oeconomical  scale  of  ex- 
penditure than  to  so  extensive  an  undertaking; 
but  to  be  carried  through  a  country  yet  so  little 
known,  that  the  position  of  some  of  the  provin- 
ces ceded  by  the  treaty  of  partition  could  not 
be  ascertained  till  this  survey  was  advanced  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances  of  embarrassment.  For 
instance — -Holall  ceded  to  the  Marattas^Goodicot  ta  on 
the  N.  W.  of  Chitteldroog  mistaken  for  a  small 
Fort  North  of  Colar  on  the  East  of  Mysore^  and  ma- 
ny other  instances^  whence  some  knowledge  of  thi» 
country  rendered  a  Survey  indispensible. 

'^  Consonant  to  my  original  ideas^  I  considered 
this  occasion  favorable  for  arranging  a  Plan  of  Sur- 
vey embracing  the  Statistics  and  History  of  the  coun- 
tfjas  well  as  of  its  Geography;  and  submitted  a 
Plan  for  this  purpose  v^hichwas  approved  of  by  this 
Government.  Three  assistants.and  a  naturalist  were 
then  for  the  first  time  attached  to  me^  yet  this  mode- 
rate establishment  was  immediately  after  disapprove 
ed  of  in  England,  and  a  design  that  originated  in  the' 
most  enlightened  principle,  was  nearly  crushed  by  the 
rigorous  application  of  orders  too  hastily  issued  and 
rec^ived-in  Indi€^ift4heeftdof  i^Qi,~when  I  bad,  at 
very  considerable  hazardof  my  healthy  jdst  comple* 
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Tenures;  confirmed  by  upwards  of  3.000  authentic 
inscriptions^  collected  since  1800. 

4.  The  design  and  nature  of  the  Monumental 
Stones  and  Trophies  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  from  CapeC5omorin  to  Delhi^  called  Veera^ 
cut  and  Maastie  cuU,  which  illustrate  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  early  inhabitants  and  perhaps  of  the 
early  western  nations. 

5.  The  sepnloYml  Tumuli,  Mounds  ^nd  Barrows 
of  the  early  Tribes,  similar  to  those  found  through- 
out the  continent  of  Asia  and  of  Europe;  illustra- 
ted by  Drawings,  and  various  other  noticesof  Anti- 
quities and  Institutions.'* 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  results  of  a  few 
of  these  enquiries  were  from  time  to  time  communi- 
cated to  the  Public,  and  in  the  interval  described^ 
thefollowingpapersfromthepenof  Col.  Mackenzie 
were  printed  : 

1.  Account  of  the  construction  of  a  Map  of  the 
Road  from  Nell  ore  to  Ongole. 

Dairy mpUs  Oriental  Repertory,  vol.  !• 

2»  Description  of  the  route  from  Ongole  to  Inna* 
condaand  Bdamconda  with  a  map.  Ibid. 

3.  Account  of  the  Kommam  tank.        Ibid  vol*  II. 

4.  Description  of  the  Source  of  the  Fennar  Ri-< 
ver.  Jbid» 

5.  Sketch  of  the  life  of  H ,  der  Ali    Khan. 

■   •  » 

Asiatic  Annual  Register,  1804. 
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6.  History  of  th6  Jftagmiict  V^aya  Nagar  Ra< 
jas.  Ibid. 

7.  History  of  the  Rajas  of  Anagundi  from  enqui« 
ties  made  on  the  spot.  Ibid* 

8.  Account  of  the  Marda  Gooroos.  Ibid. 

9.  Account  of.  the  JBo^^d  Rajas.  Ibid. 

10.  Description  of  the  Temple  at  5r/ ^at^om. 

Asiatic  Researches,  vot.  V. 

11.  Remarks  on  some  Antiquities  on  the  West  and 
South  Coasts  of  Ceylon.  Ibid,  vol.  VI. 

12.  Extracts  from  Journals  descriptive  o£Jain  Mo« 
numents  and  Establishments  in  the  South  of  India* 
Ibid.  vol.  IX. 

There  are  also  translations  of  several  Inscriptions 
in  the  same  volume^  furnished  by  Col.  Mackenzie. 

Of  these,  the  papers  relating  to  the  Jams  were  the 
most  novel  and  important,  and  first  brought  to  notice 
the  existence  of  a  Sect,which  is  very  extensively  dis- 
persed throughout  India,  and  includes  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  most  respectable  and  opulent  natives. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Mysore  Survey,  Col. 
Mackenzie  was  appointed  Surveyor  General  at  Ma* 
dras,  but  had  scarcely  time  to  take  charge  pf  bis  of- 
fice, when  be  was  called  away  to  accompany  the  Expe- 
dition to  Java  in  18 1 1 .  After  the  military  objects  of 
the  Expedition  had  been  effected^  his  attention  was  di- 
rected to  bis  favorite  pursuits,  and  many  books 
and  documents  were  collected.    He  also  took  a  lively 


ififrmt  in  fbe  Bftttntii  SocietT^  and  confribafed 
jKime  iraloable  noticM  to  the  Pa^esof  its  TransacU- 

ffP,  A  Joonwl  of  afifit  to  the  Roins  at  Brambanam 
h4*h:en  thenct^  transferred  to  a  London  Joar* 
nfi],  C<A.  Mackenzie  adrerts  also  in  the  leHer  to  Sir 
A.  f^ohnslon  to  detailed  Reports  submitted  by  him 
to  rhe  Govemmeotsof  India,  copies  of  which  have 
iiM'been  fonnd  amongst  his  papers,  nor,  as  he  ob* 
ncrf  cs,  were  they  placed  upoo  Record  at  the  Bengal 
Presidency, 

After  resuming  charge  of  the  office  of  Surveyor 
General  at  Madras  in  1815,  Col.  Mackenzie  was 
enabled  to  superintend  for  a  short  time  the  continue 
a  nee  of  a  Survey  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  instituted 
upon  his  recommendation  in  1809,  and  prosecuted 
iipoit  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Mysore — adding  an 
ox  font  of  30,000  square  miles  to  the  40,000  previ- 
oiisly  Inid  down.  The  results  of  these  Surveys  have 
\iiH'\\  published  in  Arrowsmith's  Atlas  of  the  South 
of  Indin.  The  collection  of  boolcs,  papers  and  in^- 
Mholions  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  Survey— *nor 
v-imli in  part  of  (he  Peninsula  the  only  field  from 
wliii'l)  similar  gleatungs  were  made-^^*they  wefe  coN 
lisclod  ihronghout  the  whole  of  the  Provinces  subject 
to  the  Presidoncyof  Fort  St.  George  by  natires 
Irnlnsd  for  the  purpose.  These  operations  wert  not 
of  muoh  hm)(0r  continuance,  for  shortly  after  his 
roluriii  Col.  Mack«nxie  was  appointed  Surveyor  Go^ 


lii^f&l  6(  ikW  Ifldid.alAd  Quitted  Mfitdf^s  for  Caletltta. 
His  literary  and  ^niiquariaiicoUeetioiis  were  brought 
round  from  the  former  Presidency,  and  the  principal 
natives  employed  in  arranging  and  translating  them 
came  also  to  Calcutta.  Col.  Mackenzie's  intentiong 
in  consequence,  are  thus  explained  in  the  Letter  fcom 
which  has  been  quoted. 

*'  I  t?ill  Otily  further  jtt^t  HWite  th^ft  effect  of  this 
removal  on  the  Enquiries  and  Collection  here  des-- 
cribed.  The  people  reared  by  me  for  several  years, 
being  natives  of  the  Coast  or  the  Southern  Provinces, 
and  almost  as  great  strangers  to  Bengal  and  Hindoos-* 
tan  as  Europeans,  their  removal  to  Calcutta  is  either 
lYnpratliGablc;  oi:  where  a  few,  from  personal 
altarchilient  (as  my  h<sad  Bramin,  JczmtrMslatorand 
othel*-s)  are  vvilUng  to  give  thislarst  proof  of  their  fide*- 
lity>  attended  with  to«s]dera{>l6 expend;  and  with- 
onsiitthat  assistance,  most  of  what  i  bad  proposed  to 
cMdefise  84)4  tratistate  fpotn  the  origitiais  in  the  Inn- 
g«agfcst)f  t4iiscountry, could  n^t  be  •conYenienlly  or 
at  all)  effected  at  Caktitta. 

"  Irnean  howevertoiattempt  it,  a:nd  hope  in  this 
st&ge,  preparatory  to  my  return  to  Europe  to  effect  a 
condensed  view  ofthiB  whole  Collection,  a  Catalogue 
Rtiisoimeeoi  ih^  Nativfe  Matiu'scripts  aiid  iBooks 
&(i.,  and  to  give  the  translated  Materials  such  form, 
asmayfac^itlsitetheprodu^^tionbf  some  parts  "shbuld 
they  €fVer  itppear  to  tlie  l^ubtic;  at  least  by  persons 


better  qualified,  if  the  grateful  task  be  not  permitted 
to  my  years  or  to  my  state  of  health/' 

The  attempt  thus  announced  was  never  made. 
Much  delay  wasnecessarily  occasioned  by  thechange 
of  Residence  and  charge  of  a  new  office.  Several  of 
the  natives  died^  and  the  survivors  were  rendered 
ineffective  by  sickness.  The  purposes  of  Col.Mac-> 
kenzie  were  finally  disappointed  by  his  indisposition 
and  death  in  1821. 

The  preceding  observations  will  afford  a  general 
notion  of  then.anner  in  which  the  collections  of  Col. 
Mackenzie  were  accumulated. 

Through  a  considerable  part  of  his  career  he  may 
be  said  to  have  collected  them  in  person,  visiting  in 
the  course  of  his  surveying  operations  almost  all  the 
remarkable  places  between  the  Krishna  and  Cape 
Comorin,  and  being  accompanied  in  his  journiesby 
his  native  assistants,  whoi  were  employed  to  take  co** 
pies  of  all  inscriptions,  and  obtain  from  the  Brah< 
mans  of  the  Temples,  or  learned  men  in  the  towns  or 
villages,  copiesof  all  records  in  their  possession,  or 
original  statements  of  local  traditions.  When  not 
himself  in  the  field.  Colonel  Mackenzie  was  accus- 
tomed to  detach  his  principal  native  agents  into  dif^ 
ferent  districts  to  prosecute  similar  enquiries,  fur- 
nishing during  their  absence  either  in  English  or  in 
their  own  language  to  be  subsequently    translated. 
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Reports  of  their  prepress.  Their  personal  expences 
were  in  general  defrayed  by  the  Department  to  which 
they  were  attached,  but  all  extra  expenditure,  and  the 
cost  of  all  purchases,  were  defrayed  by  Col.  Macken- 
zie himself.  The  outlay  thus  incurred  probably  ex< 
ceededaLacof  Rupees, which  sum  has  been  libe- 
rally sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Documents. 

By  themeansthus  described  a  collection  was  form- 
ed at  a  considerable  costof  time,  labour  and  expence, 
\?faich  no  individual  exertions  hv)ve  ever  before  accu- 
mulated, or  probably  will  again  assemble.  Its  composi- 
tion is  of  course  very  miscellaneous^  and  its  value  with 
respect  to  Indian  History  and  Statistics  remainstobe 
ascertained,  the  Collector  himself  having  done  little  , 
ornothing  towards  a  verification  of  its  results.  This 
indeed  cannot  be  successfully  attempted  by  any  single 
individual,  as  a  familiarity  with  fourteen  languages 
and  sixteen  characters  can  scarcely  be  expected,  from 
any  one  person.    It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that 
Col.  Mackenzie  did  not  live  to  execute  some  connect- 
edviewof  the  principal  facts  hiscollection  furnishes^ 
vrhilst  he  commanded  the  aid  of  the  agents  by  whom 
it  was  formed,  who  under  his  superintendence  had 
learned  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  their  task,  who  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  results  which  it 
were  vain  to  look  for  in  any  other  natives,  and  who 
are  now  for  the  greater^  and  most  valuable  part^  dead 
or  dispersed. 


ZfJit: 

In.  the  absence  of  7  any  aeeoupt  prepaned^  by.  Ufa 
CoHectori  tkefoltaiYHis  Qeitjdogue  may ^  be  received 
B%  an  attempt  to  convey  some  accorate  notion  of: 
the    nature'  of  the  collection,  and  a  shprt  vievr^ 
of. some  oft  tbe  principal •conolosions  that  may  bede« 
rived  from  its  contents.  It  NTiUbe  necessary  however 
in  the  first  place  to«xplain  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Catalogue  has  been  prepared^that  nocen* 
sore  may  attach  to.  the  compiler  for  not  performing 
mor^  than  he  huendeavopred  to  accomplish,  or  foe 
undertaking  a  task  to  which  he  acknowledges,  hd. 
brings  iof(prior.qualiQcation8>  tl|^  languasres.of  Urn. 
Sooth  of  India,  never  ha.Tipg  h^/w  tbo  objects  .off  hii. 
studies^ 

The  officer  whosucceeded  Col.  Mackenzie  asSur« 
▼eyor  General,  professing  no  acquaintajice  with  the, 
subject  of  Col.  Mackenzie's  Antiquarian  colleclions, 
and  expressinghis  wish  to  be  relieved  of  all  charge 

of  the  E^stablishment  connected  with  them,  it  became 

■     ■  ■  .-  ■  • 

a  matter  of  some  perplexity  how  it  should  be  dis- 
posed of,  in  contempls^tion  of  its  becoming  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Company.  As  no  other  person  ip  Cal« 
cutta,  vras  inclined  to  take  any  trouble  with  sjaeh  a 
collection,  or  perhaps  so  well  fitted  for  the  task,  as 
myself,  I  offered  my  services,to  the.  Supren^e  Go« 
vernment  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  stale  of 
the  materials.  The  offer  was  accept ed,  and jthcma« 
nascripts  and  other  articles  of  the  collection  w^re 


>  •  I  -. 
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tisaiflfkttedW  ttif  dltfi^.  I  theii4e«nied=  tlmt  the  na<^ 
tfrca^eritkhad  set  ttyWtfrk upon  tbeCblbneFs  deatH 
tbttlali^  sfiorl  CSitabgttesr' of  the  irtfclesf  tftid  books' 
attmtmrfafed,  artrf  these-  ^tfv6  conrpletig*  under  my* 
8fi!|)eiri^sion.  In  thef  coovsie  of  examining^,  the  Lists 
aswdl  as  Ic6u1d>  I  fonnd  themf  not  only*   too  don^ 
dsetobe  satisfactory^  but  in  many  oases' evident- 
If  erroneous;*  and-  altogethi^r  devoid   of  elassificaw 
tion*  ot    arrangemetiti       I  therdforef.  on  subniitf* 
tin^  theM  to'  the  Government  israggested  the  ne-* 
CMsity  of   a   careful  revision^  and*  the:  adirantag^ef 
thit    migiit'.  be  derived  from  the   publicatioh'  of> 
tbe  r^sul^-  which'  stigigestions  were*  faVordUy  re« 
cetved^  and  the^rcsent  Catalogue  bas  in  conseqtaenco 
Been  prepared. 

The  various  languages  of  the  Peninsula  being  un- 
known to  me  except  as  &r  as  connected    with   San- 
scrit, I  had  no  other  mode  of  checking  the  accura- 
cy of  the  natives  employed  in  cataloguing  the  ma- 
nuscripts^  than  to  direct  the  preparation  by  them  of 
detailed  indices  of  the  works  in  each  dialect.  These 
indices  were  accordingly  compiled  and   translated, 
and  their  results  again  compressed  into  the  form  ia 
which  they  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages,  the 
accuracy  being  Verified  by  such  collateral  information 
as  was  derivable  from  some  of  the  translated  papery 
in  the  collection,  or  from  printed  works  of  an  au- 
thentic character.    Although  therefore  some  of  the 


^cu'.ti%  -vMe  man  te  f 

itf^.  m%iimm  <tf  dbe  Appesdix  is  tkit  €if 
Vr^uU^,  MKM  Mcou's  in  tlic  bsgvasei  of  Ike  De- 
fcbio  <^  pailkflhr  pbces^  renvbole  buUioss^ 
iMcail  itzdiiuMBB,  ajid  pecoliar  nagcs  prepared  in  ge« 
Mtail  exprcMhr  for  Col.  Mackenzie  by  his  utife 
ii|(ef»Ui^  or  obuioed  by  fhem  oo  their  cjcorsions.  A 
Uw  trorkf  occor  that  properiy  belong  to  the  liten* 
fy  chuM^  bat  which  escaped  attention  at  the  time 
of  urrfuiging  the  materials.  Some  of  these  Local 
Tracts  trill  be  found  in  an  English  dress  amongst 
the  Translations^  but  the  far  greater  portion  are  yet 
tip  be  tran»laled.  The  Local  Tracts  are  followed  by 
thi'  Imcripliom  the  collection  of  which  forms  the  most 
laborioun,  and  probably  the  most  valaable  portion  of 
flie  whole :  very  few  of  them  itre  translated^  hot  the 


whole  of  ihem  have  been  examined^  and  abstracted/ 
and  drawn  out  in  a  tabular  form^  stating  the  object  of 
the  Inscription^  the  date^  where  founds  and  in  whose 
reign  or  by  whom  inscribed.  Of  three  folio  ma- 
jmscript  volumes  containing  these  abstracts^  two 
have  been  prepared  since  the  death  of  Colonel  Mac- 
kenzie. 

The  Inscriptions  are  followed  by  a  list  of  the 
translated  or  extracted  English  Ropers  which  were 
left  bound  up  in  volumes,  at  Col.  Mackenzie's  death, 
and  to  them  succeeds  a  detail  of  similar  papers, 
in  loose  sheets  :  the  value  of  the  latter  is  much  di- 
minished by  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which 
roost  of  them  have  been  executed^  the  English  be- 
ing frequently  a^  unintelligibleas  the  original:  with 
a  very  few  exceptions  the  translations  are  the  work 
of  natives  alone. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  more  particularly  to 
the  otherarticlesbf  the  Appendix,  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  include  them  in  the  following  enumeration  of  the 
contents  of  the  collection,  from  which  a  generally 
correct  view  of  its  character  and  extent  may  be  de- 
rived. 


l^ifSr  OF  THE  GOUrEGTIONS  MADE  BY  THE  LJLT9 

CpLONEI^  MACK£N?J£. 


LITERATURE. 


Lmnguage. 

Charmeter.              Number  of  MSS* 

fiatMcrit     ••••        •••• 

Devanagari,     

116 

Sitto^     •  •  •  •       

Ditto  and  Nandi  Nagari, . . 

:10s 

Ditto,     , 

>•••      •••••• 

Tehoga,     ••• • 

285 

Ditto,     . 

t  •  •  •      •••  -• « • 

jwanara^     ••••     •«••     • 

9S 

Pi^o,     , 

•  •^      •••••• 

Tuluva, ,.•..• 

10 

Ditto 

• 

••••       •••••• 

Malayalam,     ••••     .,.. 

19 

Ditto,      , 

>•••       ■••••• 

Grandhani,     • 

96 

Ditto, 

•■•■      •••••• 

Bengali,     ••••       ••••••• 

^ 

Ditto,     . 

»  •  •  •      f ••  •  •  •  • 

vJnssay     ••••     ■•••     ••• 

18 

(Of  the  Jaiaas)     •  • .  • 

HaU  K^OA^aj    « 

M 

Tamul)       ••••       •••• 

Tamul,     . .  • .      •  •  •  • 

274 

Telinga, 

Telinga,     

175 

Hala  Kanara,      

Kanara,      ^ . . .      •  •  •  •   « , 

144 

Kanar^,     . . .  •       p . « « 

■•^ftO,           ••f^            A*^*               ••• 

H 

(Of  the  Jainas,)   .  • . .  • 

Ditto,     .  •  •  •     ,  •  p  • 

31 

Malayakm,     

Malayalam,     ....      .... 

G 

Orisaa,      ^  *  • 

virissa,     «•••     ••••     ■• 

ts 

Mahratta,     • « » •    .... 

Mahr^tta,       

16 

Hindi,     •  •  •  •         •  •  •  • 

Devanagari,     ....      .,.. 

20 

Persian  and  Arabic, 

Nastalik,&c.      ...      '  

114 

HindustaDi,      •^9•*»• 

»••••           ••••            ..•     **               #  •   t  9 

8 

Javanese,  ••«•      «••« 

Javi^nese,     ...»         .•.. 

37 

Burman.     ••••    ••«• 

• 

6 

1^68 

•  •« 
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LOCAL  TRACTS,  S^c. 

Number. 
Cwintry  Language.  l  i 

Vclumee.  \  Tracts. 

Telinga,     *  *  Telinga  Canara,  &c.  64  An 

Dravira,     •  •  •  •     • . .  •  TAirfuT>     • .  /.      , .  43  358 

Ceded  Districts^  •  •  •  •  Telinga,  &c 69  619 

Mysore^     Tamul  and  Canara»  30  147 

Canara'Coast,       •;•••  Ditto,     .....       ...  p  ilj^ 

ifealay'afitD,     Titoul  &  Telir^,  Ac,  it  V4 

Uahratt^     •  •     ....  Mahratta,     •• . .... . .  40  05 


fcojiiiiif    .,..     ...    High  ^imul«      .....      17      klft 

Pftto,    ...:     ...;..    Vttiofiftj    ....;    \.     60   784D 

77    \i67k 


TrabiTiddiii  i^a  Trkcts/inlbb^'sUeCs,    ...  tH 

Ditto  in  Voliimeidj    — ..     ..«•     ...^     ..      75      148Q 


75       «l«i 


A  lanSy     ..#•      ..••     ..*••.     .•.•«.     .*••       •••••         /y 

jjrawings,     •  •  •  •      ••• ..      .*••.     .•■*      «...     •••     *u3ti 

Jiffl&geSy     .••      .«..      «••■•     •••.       .»••••      ••«•       JiuQ 

Antu|uitie8«     ..«•     •••...     ••.  *        ••••        40 

We  shall  rfow  proceed  to  take  a  $!i'drt  View  iif  Itto4 
chief  results  6\  ihis  collectrdn^  and  ttie  degt^^(^  tti 
#lr}cfk  it.  Mdy  M  expected  to  iHti^tfttt^  the  LftbW 

tati^;  lt«Ugfy^Ti>  finfd  tiiko^yidf  aeotifsiderablefK^i^ 

teitti  ^f  Hi^^Qlt^Q. 


LITERATURE. 


The  first  division  of  the  Catalogue^  the  Books  in 
the  Sanscrit  language,  oiSers  little  of  value.  The 
veorks  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  great  abundance^  and  in  better  condition^  in  other 
parts  of  India^  and  are  not  recommended  by  rarity  or 
local  peculiarity.  In  general  they  are  in  very  bad 
order^  being  niore  or  less  imperfect^  and  being  ra- 
ther engraved  than  written  with  an  iron  style  upon 
palm  leaves,  a  mode  of  writing  which  even  when 
the  letters  are  blackened  by  a  composition  of  lamp 
black  and  oil  is  very  unfavourable  to  prompt  and 
easy  perusal:  a  new  manuscript  of  this  kind  present- 
ed for  the  first  time  to  the   most  learned  Pundit,  is 

m 

decyphered  by  him  slowly  and  with  pain,  and  the 
employment  of  such  rude  materials  is  almost 
as  much  a  hindrance  as  a  help  to  the  dissemination 
of  learning.  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  rea- 
dy perusal  of  the  Sanserit  Bookis  is  their  being  writ- 
ten, as  will  have  been  seen  in  the  foregoing  enume« 
ration,  in  thirteen  different  characters. 

There  Is  one  division  of  the  Sanscrit  Books;, 
which  is  in  a  great  degree  of  Ipc^l  origin  and  inter- 
est, that  of  the  Mdhdtmyas,  the.  Sthala  or  Local 
Purdnas,  the  legendary  histories  of  celebrated  tern* 
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pies  and  objects  of  pil^image^'  and  especially  of 
those  in  the  Dekkin,  which  are  exceedingly   nu- 
merous.     These  tracts  describe  the  circumstan- 
ces   under  which  the  place    originally    acquired 
its   sanctity,    the  period  of   which    is  almost  al-* 
ways  in  some  former    Yuga  or  great  age;  the 
foundation  of  the  first  temple  or  shrine,  the   dif- 
ferent visits  paid  to  it  by  Gods  and  heroes^  its  disco- 
very and  renovation  in  the  present  age.  the  marvels 
which  have  resulted  from  its  worship,   and  the  be- 
nefactions made  to  it  by  modern  sovereigns.  In  this 
latter  portion  some  genuine  history  is  occasionally 
preserved.     These  legends  are  professedly  sections 
€f  some  of  the  Purdnas,  particularly  the  Brah* 
m&nda  and  SArfndla.  but  this  is  a  nvere  fiction,  as 
where  the  entire  Purdnas,  whence  they  are  said  to 
be  extracted  exist,   these  sections  or  chapters  are 
found  to  constitute  no  part  of  their  contents.     The 
Mahdtmtfa  is  sometimes  fully  as  extensive  as  the 
whole  Purana  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a  part,  and 
theaggregate  of  those  in  the  Mackenzie   collection 
amounting  to  a  hundred   and  twenty-two,  is  infir 
nitely  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  eighteen 
'  Puranas. 

There  are  also  amongst  the  Sanscrit  Books  a  few 
Cheritras,  historical  and  biographical  narratives  of 
some  local  value.  They  are  however  of  too  marvel- 
lous and  legendary  a  complexion  to  be  of  much  his- 


toricbl  tmport^nce,  akhougktiid^  limy  furnith  soibe 
jndicationli^f  real-evea^. 

The  Catalog^ue  lias  been  classed  according  to tlie 
languages  in  which  the  ll^Ooks  are  written^  but  one 
exception  has  been  made  to  this  order^  Sind  the  di* 
vision  subsequent  toth6  Sanscrit  manuscripts  is  Chat 
of  the  Literature  of  the  Jains — most  of  these  maihu- 
scripts  are  S'^n^cn^  compositions, t)ut a  fevvarewrit- 
ten  in  the  dialects  of  the  t^eninsuta.  As  forming  a 
distinct  class  however  it  was  thought  betlei:  to  place 
them  uadel*  a  common  head. 

The  Books  thus  cottected  are,  mth  dhe  drtwo  ep 
c^ptions^  tf ow  for  the  irst  time  bfferefl  to  the  eh'* 
quiri^ftof  European  retd^s.  Ccdbnrfel  Mackenzie 
as  has  been  rhentioned^  ha«  thie  me^rit  of  ori]^^ 
Inally  noticing  atid  describing;  the  pecufi^  t^n^k 
bf  this  nnmet'dufi  i^ivisioh  of  \hk  liatit^  of  In^ 
6ia,  deriting  hi^  informatrdti  ftam  pfit^^mX  iviter- 
^bUtse  with  several  wett  infor  Aied  ftieiiib^M  of  th^if 
Mmkivtiity^  and  Vi^it^  to  totne  off  thte^ir  principdl 
shtitiefif.  The  d6i^cHf)tk>h  which  he  p^bfished  in  th» 
9th  voluftiie  of  the  Asiatic  Rescfibfches,  dOnfe  AbticM 
by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  the  same  place  as  well  act  iti  tifa 
travels  in  Mysore^  and  the  account  given  in  the 
flame  volirnie  of  the  Rc^searches  by  Mr.  Golebtdbke 
of  the  /arm  ttochers  and  sbme  of  thMr  pe^otiar  ie^ 
neWB,^  derivable  from  thetrown  liulhoritie$,  furnish 
ttte  oMy  ftutbcfiitio  notkts  of  a  «e¥^t>  whitb  k  wide^ 


sacm 

If  spisead  Ibrxnigli  India  particularly  in  the  westand 

south.     The  Catalogue  of  their  fiooks  collected  by 

Col  MadLenzie  forms  therefore  a  valuable  acces»t«< 

Qu  to  40ur  knowledge  of  the  Jams.    The  list  caiu- 

priBes  forty^four  different  works>  of   which  those 

g^led  Purdnas  are  in  general  of  great  extent.  The 

character  of  the  legends  of  which  they  consist  will 

be  readily  estimated  by  the  specimens  given,  from 

translations  found  in  the  Collection^  and  which  suf- 

ficienlly  evince  the  late  origin  of  the  sect^  in  their 

attempt  to  improve  upon  Brahmanical  exaggerati^ 

on,  by   exaggeration,  infinitely   more  extravagant. 

The  Purdfias  are  attributed  to  Jina  Sena  Achdiya 

said  to  becotemporary  yfithVikramaditya,  butsofne 

traditions  identify  him   with  Jinachdrya  who  was 

the  Guru  or  spiritual  preceptor  of  Amoghaversha  a 

Jaift prince  in  the  Arcot  district  in     the   end  of  the 

ninth  century,  a  period  at  which  they  may  possibly 

have  been  compiled-*— other  legendary  collections  are 

acknowledged  to  be  of  that  or  of  a  later  date.  Be-* 

Bides  ^hese,  Jain  literature  comprehend  a  few  books 

<m  Medicine,  Grammar  and  Arithmetic,  and  ritoals 

and  treatises  on  the  religious  and  moral  obligations 

of  the  sect. 

The  literature  of  the  Jains  is  succeeded  by  the 
Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Tamul  language  which 
nay  be  considered  as  the  roost  classical  of  the  Ian- 
pages  of  the  Peninsula.  It  is  the  speech  of  that  part 


of  the  South  of  India  known  as  Drdvira,  compri* 
mng  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Chola,  Chera,  and 
Pane^^a,  and  now  comprehending  the  districts  of 
Sooth  Arcot,  Salem ,  Coimbatur,  Kumhhakonam, 
Tanjore,  Trichindpali,  Madura,  Dindigal,  Tinni^ 
vein  and  great  part  of  MysuVy  in  all  which  it  isi 
spoken^  according  to  Mr.  Babington,  by  more  thaa 
five  millions  of  people.  According  to  that  Gentle-^ 
fnan,  and  to  the  late  Mr.  Ellis  it  is  a  language  not 
derived  from  Sanscrit^  but  of  independant  originl 
Their  remarks  are  as  follows : 

*'  It  (Tamul)  is  not  derived  from  any  language 
at  present  in  existence^  and  is  either  itself  the  parent 
of  the  TeZugti^  Malai/alam,^ndCanare8e  languages^ 
or  what  is  more  probable^  has  its  origin  in  common 
with  these  in  some  ancient  tongue,  which  is  now  lost^ 
or  only  partially  preserved  in  its  offspring. 

'^In  its  more  primitive  words,  such  as  the  names  of 
natural  objects,  the  verbs  expressive  of  physical  ac« 
tion  or  passion,  the  numerals^  &c.  it  is  quite  uncour 
nected  with  the  Sanscrit,  and  what  it  thence  so 
ktrgiely  borrowed,  when  iheTamuls,  by  intercourse 
wiih  the  more  enlightened  people  of  the  north,  be- 
gan to  emerge  from  barbarity,  has  reference  to  the 
expression  of  moral  sentiments  and  abstract  meta- 
physical notions,  and  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
colloquial  idioms.  In  this  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  in  the  construction  of  its  alphabet,  the  Tamul 
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cliffors  much  from  the  other  languages  of  the  south, 
which  are  found  to  admit  the  Sanscrit  more  largely 
in  literary  and  poetical  compositions  than  in  the  or- 
dinary dialect  of  conversation,  and  which  adopt 
the  arrangepent  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  with 
scarcely  any  variation.  The  higher  dialect  of  the 
Tamul  on  the  contrary  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
Sanscrit  words^  and  idioms^  and  the  language  retains 
an  alphabet  which  tradition  affirms  to  have  hereto* 
fore  consisted  of  but  sixteen  letters^  and  which  sa 
far  from  resembling  the  very  perfect  alphabet  of  the 
Sanscrit,  wants  nearly  half  its  characters, and  has  se<« 
veral  letters  of  peculiar  powers. 

"  Neither  the  Tamuly  the  Telugu  nor  any  of 
their  cognate  dialects  are  derivations  from  the  San« 
scrit.  The  latter,  however  it  may  contribute  to  their 
polish,  is  not  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  they 
form  a  distinct  family  of  languages  with  which  the 
Sanscrit  has  in  a  later  times  especially  intermixed, 
but  with  which  it  has  no  radical  connexion. 

"The  members  constituting  the  family  of  langua- 
ges which' maiy  be  appropriatdy  called  the  dialects 
of  Southern  India  are  the  high  and  low  Tamul, 
the  Telugu  grammatical  and  vulgar,  Camataca  or 
Cannadi  ancient  and  modern,  Malayalma  or  Ma-- 
hyalaniy  which  after  Paulinus  a  Bartholomeo  may 
h^  divided  into  Sanscrit  ( Gratidonico  MalabaricaJ 


and' coroiiioii  Malay tdam,  t&ou^lvtbe  formcvdiffew 
from  the  latter  only'  in  introducing;  Sanscrit  teniiar 
and  forms;  in  unrestrained  profusion;:  and  the  'Pw^' 
Vkif^a;  the  native  speeeh  of  tbat>  part  of  the  country 
to  which  in  oup  maps  the  name  ot  Canada  is  cdn** 
fined. 

''Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  other  Focal  dialects 

• 

of  the  same  derivation,  such  as  the  Codiigu,  a  vari« 
ation  of  the  Tuluva  spoken  in  the  district  of  that 
name  called  by  us  Coorg.  The  Cingalese,  Maha* 
rastra  and  the  Oddt/tty  also,  though  not  of  the 
same  stock,  borrow  many  of  their  words  and  idioms 
from  these  tongues.  A  certain  intercommunication 
of  language  may.  indeed  always  be  expected  from 
neighbouring  nations  however  dissimilar  in  origin^ 
but  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  uncivilised  races  of 
the  north  of  India  should,  in  this  respect  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  Hindus  of  the  South.;  it  is  ne« 
vertheless  the  fact,  that,  if  not  of  the  same  radicaL 
derivation,  the  language  of  the.  mountaineers  of. 
Rajamahal  ^hounds  in  terms  common  to  the  Tamut 
and  Telug:^.'* 

The  opinions  of  eufeh  competent  sutboritfes;  cali^' 
not  be  contested,  and  it  must  be  admitted  therefore 
that  the  baseof  the7\7mic2  language  has  an  indepen'-- 
dant  origin.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  cbara^^ter  o^ 
its  literature>  as  shewn  in  th&'  C^tak>gne,  as  well  a» 
fifom  tradition^  that  it  ha&4)een^  indfe^end&mlj 'eultif 


ytai  undbr  miiisual- patronage^  4nd*  ha^  bo9k»te^^pft 
itfl^ovieiL  Gdiege^  eatsibli&hed  by  regsil  authority  afr> 
Madura,Kud  a  numberof  abbi  writers  from  every 
class  of  the  population. 

Thj5.  trapt  from,  vihich  Mr.  Ellis's  sent iment^  are 
cit^dj.  is  one  of  three  treatises  it  was  his  intention  to 
}j;epci)r)e,Qn,  thet  Tamuh  Telugu^  and  Malay alam 
bpgOjPg^a;  The fir^tiif.ever  completed  has  not  come, 
tpt  Itandf  aivd  UJpi  from,  the  second  that  the. passage 
ia,c^i^ed^*  Th^re  still  rem^ip^  therefore  much,  to 
bff  ^explfi^in^r  regarding  th^  history  of  the  Tarnul  Ian- 
^fil^h  ap^rpsLFr^i^MlMy  <bp  w  i  thappens^  that  th^  names 
of  pl%;;e^ .of ;  qote,  cities,  mou)[>tains,  rivera>  temples,. 
iyi4i  shrinie^  ar/e  Sanscrit*  and  have  been  so  appa*- 
VHDtljt  friHq^a  period,  prior  to  the  Christian  era. 
Qoipig  dpfnorin  PX\  Comari^  Mudura,  the  Kaberis 
OfJigfpeirmiyerf  thp  Malaya  mountains  or  Malay:' 
%cf7i;and<a.  varietyi  of  places,  in  the  peninsula,  hav-, 
ing.been  known  to  theapciwtf,  as  they  are  to.  tb^ 
moderiM^  byappellajtions  of  Sanscrit,  origin.  The: 
T^tii  language. must  have  been  hut  little  cultiva*. 
tedj  the ^district&^must  have  been  indifferently,  civilis*-. 
^)  ifrthe  natural  features  of  the  country  had  no  dis- 
tinguishing de|[ioiniti!ations>  uaUI  the  Brahman  a  or 
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*-^T)i9,fiiiBt..f9rms  |>»rt  pf  th^  JatrpdnctiQii  t9  C^mpbeWa .  Teiugtn 
Grafnmar-  A,  few  copies  of  it,  and  .of  the  third  Difscrtation,  were 
•eparately  printed,  and  one  of  each  wai  pretented  to  the  Asiatic  So* 
cietvof^Beas^ 


irahmanical  Hindus  immigrated  from  the  north/ 
a  political  event  which  is  recognised  by  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  South  of  India. 

Although  therefore  we  must  grant  that  the  Ta- 
mul  language  had  an  independant  origin^  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  with  Mr.  Ellis,  that  it  had  an  in« 
dependant  literature^  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Sanscrit.  Mr.  Ellis  states  that  in  the  Tamti^coun- 
tries  there  has  ever  been  a  contention  for  pre-emr- 
nencc  of  knowledge  between  the  Brahmansandthe 
inferior  casts.  '^When  the  former  established  them- 
selves in  Souihern  India  thev  found  a  native  litera- 
turc  already  existing^  which,  though  they  introdiic- 
duced  the  language  and  science  of  the  north,  they 
were  compelled  during  their  long  contest  with  the 
Jains,  to  cultivate  in  their  own  defence/'  Bat  Sa?i- 
scrit  was  less  the  language  of  Science,  than  religi- 
on, and  that  the  religion  of  the  Peninsula  was  Hin- 
du, and  even  sectarial  or  Saiva  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  we  may  infer  from  the 
name  of  Captain  Komari,  corroborated  by  Arrian's 
notice  that  it  derived  its  name  from  a  Goddess  whose 
temple  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  it  is  still, 
and  who  is  none  other  than  Kumjri,  the  virgin 
Durgd,  the  daughter  of  Daksha,  the  yetunwedded 
bride  of  Siva,  The  Sanscrit  Geographical  nomen- 
clature  of  the  Peninsula  is,  as  already  observed  a 
further  argument  in  favor  of  the  uncultivated  state 
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of  the  Tamul  langnege  \;vhen  the  Sacred  dialect  of 
the  Brahmans  \Yas  introduced. 

That  the  Tamul  language  was  independently  cul- 
tivated in  a  very  high  degree,  and  from  a  period  of 
some  remoteness  is  unquestionable^  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  most  successfully  studied  at  a  compara- 
tively  modern  date,    and  subsequent  to  the  dis- 
aemiuation  of  Sanscrit    literature.      This   view  of 
the  cas^  would    coincide   with   that  already  tak- 
en of  .j(he  early   rudeness  of    Tamul,  and  is  war-* 
ranted  by  the  tr^^ditions  that  relate  to  the   Ma- 
dura  Coll^ge^  and   the  character  of    Tamul  Lite** 
rature^  as  it  appears  from  the  Catalogue.    The  Col- 
lege was  founded  it  is  said  by   Vamsasekhara  Pan^ 
di/a,  Raja  of  Madura,  for  the  cukivation  of  Tamul, 
and  t^is  Pfince  was  long  subsequent  to  the  preva? 
lence  of  the  Sqipa  faith,  at  least  according  to  th(^ 
sarna  authorities.     The  legend  $ilso  asserts  that  the 
professors   were  compelled   to    admit  the  Tamul 
writer  named  Teruvalluvar  into   their  ranks,  and 
pcpording  to  Dr.  John,  his  reputed  Sister  Avyar,  the 
iDOra)  Poetess  flourished  in  the  ninth  century.    Anp- 
th^  very  eitninent  Tamul  writer  Kamban,  wrote  at 
tb?  cjpsfe  of  the  same  century,  in  which,  therefore^ 
w^  may  infer  the  lan^uag^e  was  n^ost  widelj^  and 
/^ucc^afvlly  ci^Uivated* 

Ob  neferriflg  to  the  List  of  Tamul  Books  it  will 
h^  lpUii^>  th»^t  they  furnish  undeniable  proofs  of 
their  having  been  written  subsequently  to  the  great 


l^ody  of  Sanscrit  compositioD^  as  they  are  in  fact 
fiothido^  but  translations  from  Sanscrit  Thus  the 
great  work  of  Kamban  is  the  translation  of  the 

m 

Rdmqyana.  We  have  also  a  translation  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Mahahhdrat  and  in  the  Mdhatmyas,  in 
^hich  Tamul  next  to  Sanscrit  abounds,  we  have 
numerous  legends  translated  from  the  Purdnasl 
Many  of  the  poetical  and  narrative  works  are  trans- 
lations from  the  Classical  Dialect.  We  might  also 
iiiTer  the  later  date^  of  such  Tamul  Literature  as 
is  original,  from  its  being  the  work  in  a  great  mea-? 
snre  of  Sudras  and  of  Jains,  as  if  it  had  been  part 
of  an  attempt  to  oppose  and  overthrow  the  predo- 
minance of  the  Erahmans,  to  whose  priority, 
therefore,  it  bears  witness. 

That  part  of  Ta/n^/Z  Literature  which  is  origi- 
nal^ consists  chiefly  of  histories  more  or  less  legeu- 
dary  of  the  Chola,  Pdndya  and  Ckera  countries,  of 
moral  and  didactic  poems,  and  of  treatises  on  Phi- 
logy  and  Medicine ;  of  the  former  some  are  very 
recent  compilations  having  been  prepared  for  the 
use  of  Colonel  Mackenzie,  butothers  are  of  reputed 
antiquity,  and  the  Pandya  Rajakal  is  ascribed  to 
Narakira,  Bdna,  and  Kapila,  three  of  the  original 
professors  of  the  Madura  College.  The  moral  po- 
ems form  a  curious  and  interesting:  division,  as  be« 
ing  the  works  of  persons  of  the  lowest  caste,  or 
Pttn^rs,  and  yet  enjoying  the  highest  estimation. 
One  of  the  authors^  .dh;yarj  a  fepiale^  has  been  made 
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Icnown  to  European  readers  by  the  translation  of 
several  short  didactic  works  bv  her^  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  In  the  following 
pages  will  be  found  an  extensive  Extract  from  an 
unfinished  translation  by  the  late  Mr.  Ellis  of  ace* 
lebrated  poem  of  the  clas9^  the  Koral  of  Teraval^- 
luvar. 

The  father  of  Tamul  Grammar  and  Medicine  is 
said  to  be -the  Saint  Jgasfya,  who  indeed  is  reputed 
tohave  invented  the  Tamul  language.  HisGrammar 
is  lost,  and  the  Medical  works  attributed  to  him  are 
of  very  doubtful  authenticity,  but  the  tradition,  cou- 
pled with  the  uniform  assertions  of  Brahmanical 
works,  as  the  Ramdi/ana,  and  the  Skanda  Purdna, 
and  others,  that  Agastya  took  up  his  residence  far 
to  the  south,  renders  it  very  probable  that  this  Saint 
was  instrumental  in  introducing  letters,  if  not  reli- 
gion, amongst  the  Tribes  of  Dravira.     Hie  subi 
stance  of  his  grammar  is  said  to  exist  in  that  of  his 
pupil,  Tolghappiam,  but  the  work  is  scarcely  intel- 
ligible from  its  brevity  and  obscurity.  In  fact  almost 
all  the  classical  writings  have  ceased  to  be  intelligi- 
ble to  the  generality  of  tlie  people,  and  the  language 
of  Dravira  is  distinguished  into  the  Shen  and  Ko* 
dan,  or  high  and  low  Tamul,  the  latter  being  that 
in  ordinary  use.  Both  these  dialects  have  been  culti- 
Yatedby  European  writers,  and  a  grammar  of  each 
was  composed  by  the  celebrated  Missionary  Beschi. 
A  new  edition  of  his  grammar  of  the  common  Dl^^ 


atect  was  reptiblisbed  by  tbe  Colto^e  of  Macdnn^  M 
^eli  as  a  translation  by  Mr.  Babing^n  of  bis  gi*ani« 
nmtoi  the  Shen  Tanml,9fid  a  Tamul  and  English 
granvmar  has  been  pablished  in  England  by  Mr .  An« 
derson  of  the  Madras  Cinl  Serrice.  Some  Mann* 
acript  Dictionaries  exists  bat  none  have  yet  been 
printed. 

The  next  drrision  of  the  Catalogpne  consists  of 
Mannscripts  in  the  Telugu  kngiiage,   which  are 
siparcely  less  numerous  than  those  in   Tamul,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  extent  of  country  in 
which  the  dialect  is  spoken.     The  limits  of  its    use 
are  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

^'  The  language  is  commonly,  but  improper! v, 
termed  by  Europeans  the  Gentoo,  It  is  the  Andhra 
of  Sanscrit  authors,  and,  in  the  country  where  it  is 
spoken,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Trilinga,  Te- 
linga,  Telugu y  or  Tenugu. 

'^  This  language  is  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the 
Hindoos^  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  Indian  Penin-» 
6ula,  which,  extending  from  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
Pulicat  on  the  coast  of  Coromandei,  inland  to  the 
vicinity  of  Bangalore,  stretches  northwards,  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  Chicacole,  and  in  the  interior  to 
the  sources  of  the  Tapti;  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Bay  of  jBengaI,andon  the  west  by  an  irregular 
line,  passing  through  the  western  districts  belonging 
to  the  Soubabadar  of  the  Deccan^  and  cutting  off 
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thrmofitsastepnipnmnoesof  tbe  new  state  of  My« 
sore;  a  trpx^t  uacluding  the  &ve  northern  Oircars  of 
G^njaia,  Yizagapatain^  Rajabmundry,  Masulipatam^^ 
aujd  Giuitoor ;  tbe  gneater  |)(>rtion  of  the  Nizam's 
extensive  territories  dis^rictB  of  Cuddapak  and  Bel^ 
Zart^oeded  by  jum  to  the  British  ;  the  eastern  pro« 
vinees  of  Mysore ;  and  the  norlbern  portion  of  the 
Qarnatie  :  ^noris  this  language  unknown  in  the  more 
Southern  parts  of  India,  for  the  descendants  of  those 
Telugu  families  which  were  deputed  by  the  kings  of 
Vidyanagara  to  controul  their  southern  conquests^ 
or  which  occasionally  emigrated  from  Telingana  to 
avoid  famine  or  oppression,  are  scattered  all  over  the 
Dravira  and  Carnataca  provinces,  and  ever  retain- 
ing the  language  of  their  forefathers,  have  diffused  a 
knowledge  of  it  throughout  the  Peninsula." 

The  Telugu  language  as  has  already  been  sliewn, 
is  not  a  mere  derivative  from  Sanscrit,  but  has  an  in-* 
dependant  origin  and  is  of  independant  cultivation. 
Tbe  radicals  according  to  Mr.  Ellis  are  the  same  as 
in  the  cognate  dialects  of  Tamul,  Canary,  S^c,  and  it 
differs  from  them  only  in  the  affixes  used  in  the  for«> 
matian  of  the  words  from  the  roots.  Although  how-* 
ever  it  is  not  Ihe  offspring  of  Sanscrit,  it  is  very  ex^ 
tensively  blended  with  that  language  in  the  states 
known  as  Tatsamam  or  Taihhiwam,  tbe  words  in 
tbefbrmer  being  the  very  same,  takir^oely  the  Ta* 
muL  inflexijons,  and  those  of  the  latter  being^^leftyecl 
mediately  or  imni'isAittldy  from  the  Sanscrit    (As 
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S.  Vanam,  T.  Vanama  a  forest  and  S.  SamuArd, 
T.  Sandaramu  i\it  ocean.)  The  rest  of  the  lan- 
guage^ exclusive  of  other  foreign  terms,  is  the  pure 
native  language  of  the  land^  and  is  capable  of  ex- 
pressing every  mental  and  bodily  opeiation,  every 
possible  relation  and  existent  thing,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  religious  and  technical  terms^  no 
%vord  of  Sanscrit  derivation  is  necessary  to  the  TV* 
lugu.^ 

Alihough  however  the  Telugxi  dialect  is  not  ade- 
rivative  from  Sanscrit,  its  literature  is  largely  indebt- 
ed to  the  writings  in  that  language^  and  is  unqnesii- 
onably  long  posterior  to  their  being  naturalised  ia 
Southern  India.  The  works  of  highest  repute  are 
translations  from  Sanscrit :  the  oldest  works  extant  are 
not  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  whilst  its  Augustan  era,  the  reign  of  Krish* 
na  Deva  Raya  of  FyV/yanagar,  dates  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth.  Thefirstattemptstoredncethe 
usages  of  the  language  to  rule,  appear  to  have  been 
made  late  in  the  thirteenth  century^  when  Nanny  a 
Bhatta,  a  Brahman  of  considerable  learning,  and  the 
translator  of  the  first  two  books  of  the  Mahdbhdrat 
compiled  a  Telugu  grammar  in  Sanscrit.  Mr. 
Campbell  in  the  preface  of  his  grammar  states  that 
the  most  ancient  grammarian  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  native  books  is    the  sage  Kantba^ 
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^^hoappeariitohav^.been.to  the  people  of  Andhrjt 
or  Telingana,  what  Agastya  was  to  those  farther 
soath,  their  initiator  into  the  mysteries  of  Hinduism, 
His  works,  and  those  of  other  writers  of  supposed 
antiquity,  are  not  now  to  be  founds  and  all  the  trea- 
tises of  Telugu  grammar  at  present  extant  consist 
of  Sanscrit  commentaries  on  the  series  of  A  pot 
thegmsofiVann/Kjia  or  Nanniah  Bhatt  The  age  of 
this  last,  although  conjectured  by  Mr.  Campbell  to 
be  remote,  is  ascertained  by  documents  of  which  be 
was  not  in  possession^,  inscriptions  recording  grants 
made  by  his  patron^  Vishnu  Verddhana  Raja  of 
Jtdjdmahendri  to  be  as  above  stated,  the  close  of  ihe 
13th  century.  Mr.  Campbell  admits  that  the  Brah- 
mans  were  the  first  who  cultivated  the  Telugu^  and 
brought  it  under  fixed  rules,  and  consequently  re- 
cognises the  prior  introduction  of  Brahmanical  lite* 
rature. 

The  principal  portion  of  Telugu  literature  is 
Translation,  and  we  have  the  Mahdbhdrat,  Vishnu, 
Varaha,  and  Bhdgavat  Purdnas,  besides  Pauranic 
Btories  in  the  Mdhdtmyas,  and  a  number  of  ppems> 
and  tales  rendered  from  Saivscrit  into  Telugu.  At 
the  same  time  translations  or  appropriations  from 
Sanscrit  form  a  smaller  proportion  of  Telugu,  than 
of  Tamul  literature,  and  we  have  in  the  former  a 
number  of  seetarial  legends  especially  of  modern 
origin,  as  the  acts  of  the  Alwars  and  JangamaSf^ot 
the  Vaishnava  and  Saiva  Saints  of  peculiar  schisms 


or^milh^Mlateas  the  tirelftii  century  with /Umtf. 
nuja  and  B&$ava.  As  io  Tamu^Uiere  mrc  nany  kn 
c»l  CherUra$,  hMtorical  and  biogniphical  compMi* 
tioM,  containing  amidct  maeb  exa^eraiion  and  fo 
tion  materialf  for  history :  another  imperCaiit 
pecoliarity  it  the  intertion  of  the  biographic^  or 
geneahtgieal  accoont  of  the  patron  of  the  author  in 
the  commencement  of  most  works^  sometimes  of 
IP'eat  minuteness  of  detail.  Telugu  literature  com^ 
pr Ues  alffo  a  large  colkction  of  Poems  and  Tales^ 
some  of  which  are  original.  It  is  a  enrioos  circam* 
stance  that  no  Ndlaks  or  dramatic  crnnpositionsap^ 
p<  a r  to  exist  in  Tc'/ugie  whilst  in  Tamul  they  aira 
freqiirnt. 

Telugu  like  T<r/mu/ oompriscs  a  high  and  low  di« 
l^ct.  the  former  of  which  is  used  in  writing,  thelat« 
ter  in  conversation  and  official  business.  The  lan- 
guage of  composition  is  so  different  Mr.  Campbell 
ohst^rves  from  the  colloquial  dialect,  that  even  to  the 
Icfarned  the  use  of  commentaries  is  indispensibfe  for 
the  eorreot  understanding  of  many  of  their  best 
itofks. 

Tttitgu  has  born  extensively  cultivated  of  late 
by  our  rounlrymcn  under  the  au^^picesof  the  Col« 
h^t^  of  Mitclms,  and  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary 
Tthigu  n\\{\  Knglish  compiled  by  Mr.  Campbell 
lmvi«hii0h  publiwht^datthat  Presidency^  besides  vari« 
rioui  workli  lutoudcdto  facilitate  its  acquisition. 


The  neKt  division  of  the  Catalogue  is  that  of  the 
Kamdba  or  Kanara  Manuscripts  distinguished  in« 
to  tviro  classes  as  Hala  Kanara  and  JCanara,  the 
forn^r  being  the  ancient  language  and  that  of  lite* 
Tary  composition,  whilst  the  laAter,  as  in  the  two 
preceding  dialects,  is  the  language  of  daily  xise>  and 
of  local  tracts  of  recent  preparation. 

The  iiniits   of  the   Kanara  language  are  tbiri 
described  by  Col.  WiHces. 

"The  principality  which  in  later  times  has  beea 
named  from  the  obscure  village  of  Mi/sore  was  the 
South  western  portion  of  the  ancient  Carnatic,  fre- 
quently named  also  the  country  of  Kanara,  or  the 
country  in  wliich  the  Kanara  language  was  spokea. 
According  to  this  criterion,  the  Northern  limits  oi 
that  extensive  region  commenced  near  the  town  of 
^eder  in  the  latitude  of  18*  45"  N.  about  sixty 
iniles  N.  W.  from  Hyderabad;  following  the  course 
of  this  language  to  the  S.  E.  it  is  found  to  be  limit- 
ed by  a  waving  linetv'hrch  nearly  toudhes  Adwanee 
(Moni)mnds  to  the  Westward  of  Goof i,  skirts  the 
to^vn  of  Anantpur,  and  passing  exactly  through 
ffundidroog,  touches  the  range  of  Ghauts  ;  thence 
pursuing  their  Southern  course  to  the  mountainous 
pass  of  Gz(j[;e/AM«^,  it  continues  to  follow  the  ab- 
rupt turn  caused  by  thegreat  chasm  of  the  Western 
fiills  between  the  towns  of  Coimbatoor,  Palatchi, 
^  Palgaut^  wlA.  isweeping  to  >ihe  Norlh  West 


fekirts  the  edges  of  the  precipitous  Western  Ghauts, 
kiearly  as  far  North  as  the  sources  of  the  Kistna  ; 
ivhence  following;  an  Eastern,  and  afterwards  a 
North  Eastern  course,  it  terminates  in  rather  an 
abrupt  angle  near  Beder  already  described  as  its 
"Northern  limit." 

To  these  Mr.  Mekerrell  adds  the  province  deno- 
inenated  Kanara  by  Europeans,  but  as  observed  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  the  native  speech  of  that  province  is  the 
Tuluva,  a  dialect  of  Kanara,  an  observation  which 
IS  also  made  by  Mr.  Balbi  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Abbd  Duhoisy  although  that  Missionary  has  been 
either  misunderstood,  or  has  made  a  strange  mistake 
in  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  such  country  or 
language  as  Kanara.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
bis  objection  is  one  of  sound  only^  or  that  by  Ka^ 
nara  he  understands  something  different  from 
Kamata. 

The  Kanara  language  is  one  of  the  cognate 
forms  of  speech  of  the  Peninsula,  agreeing  in  its 
lladicalf  with  the  Tamul  and  Telugu,  and  differ-* 
f  ng  from  them  only  in  its  inflexions ;  a  great  num« 
ber  of  its  words  are  also  common  to  them^  and  its 
idiomatic  construction  is,  Mr.  Ellis  states^  not  simi-i 
lar  only  but  the  same. 

AUhongh  a  division  of  the  Catalogue  is  appropri^ 
%l$ii\  Uf  Kanara  books  it  can  scarcely  be  considered 
M  forming  a  class  of  literary  compositions^  as  itcon^^ 
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%U\%  chfefly  of  local  and  occasional  tracts^  many  of 
which  were  prepared  by  the  direction  or  for  the  usq 
of  Col.  Mackenzie.  They  differ  however  in  their 
form  from  the  manuscripts  classed  originally  as  Lo* 
cal  Tracts,  and  have  therefore  been  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  place  amongst  the  Literary  Coll«'Ction8« 
The  Hala  Kanara  is  very  differently  circumstanc- 
ed^ and  has  an  indcpendant  and  a  curious  Lite*« 
rature. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  only  Literature 
cultivated  in  the  South  of  the  Peninsula  for  a  con« 
fiiderable  period  was  Tamul  ;  the  kingdom  of  the 
Madura  Princes,  and  subsequently  that  of  the 
Chera  dynasty,  comprehending  Mysore,  Bednur, 
Travancore  and  Afa/a&ar.  The  cultivation  of  the  local 
dialect  of  the  Kanara  was  of  subsequent  date,  but 
it  preceded  that  of  Telugu,  and  appears  to  have 
been  patronised  by  the  Balal  or  Valila  dynasty  of 
princes,  who  reigned  at  Dwarasamudra  the  Dolsa^ 
mander  of  the  Mohammedan  Historians  from  the 
1 1th  to  the  begiiiing  of  ihe  I4th  Century.  Thus, 
A  grammar  of  the  ancient  dialect  is  said  by  Mr. 
Mckerrell  to  have  been  compiled  by  Kesava  about 
seven  centuries  ago, and  we  have  in  the  following  Ca- 
talogue the  translation  of  a  section  of  the  Jaimini 
Bharata,  dedicated  to  Viravelala  Deva  who  reign- 
ed about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 

Although  the  literature  of  Hala  Kanara  consists 
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in  part  of  translations  iroxn  Sanscriif  and  conse* 
quently  like  its  cognate  literatar^  is  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  Brahmams,  it  comprehends  a  distinct 
and  ejKtensive  class  of  works^  which  are  neither  de« 
rived  fix)ni  Sanscrit,  nor  are  the  work  of  the  Brah- 
manieal  caste.  They  are  composed  by  Priests  of  a 
particular  branch  of  the  &z2t?afaiifay  thai  of  the  Lin^ 
gamites,  and  relate  to  the  actions  and  doctrines  of 
the  founders  and  teachers  of  the  sect.  The  schism 
originated  in  the  12lh  century^  and  the  works 
connectecf  with  it  are  consequently  posterior  to  that 
rtate.  Some  of  them  are  of  great  extent,  consisting 
^olly  of  legends  relating  to  individuals  of  celebrity 
In  the  sect,  occasionally  interpersed  with  Pauranic 
stories,  tut  for  the  for  greater  part,  original.  TMiey 
ore  extravagantly  absurd,  and  mostly  insipid,  but 
many  of  them  are  highly  characteristic,  and  in- 
ilie^te  a  ertate  of  religious  practice  and  belief,  al- 
most as  foreign  to  the  genuine  Hindu  creed,  as  to 
rmn mon  sense  and  sound  moratity.  Besides  this 
hranch  of  indigenous  Literature,  we  have  also  a- 
mongst  the  HMa  Kanara  Books  some  historical  do- 
cuments, relating  chiefly  to  the  IVadeyar  Kings  of 
Mynnrf  of  which  Colonel  Wilkes  has  made  ample 
iihfi  in  his  History  of  the  South  of  India,  and  some 
oriffituil  Hotiims,  of  an  amusing  character,  in  which 
^1^  limy  truce  many  of  the  marvels  that  have  inter* 
rslml  our  early  years  in  another  hemisphere. 
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}?GV  the  coutitry  in  which  the  Malayalam  Ian* 
g»age  is  spoken  and  the  character  of  the  langoage, 
it  is  best  to  refer  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
in  the  printed  but  unpublished  disaertaiion  on  the 
suhject. 

"  The  country  of  Ma'aydlam,  lying  on  the  West 
coast  of  the  Indian  Peninsula^  is,  according  to  the 
Ceralotpati,  divided  into  four  Khandams  or  pro- 
vinces. The  most  Northern,  commencing  at  Go- 
carnam,  and  extending  Southward  to  Perumhuzha 
near  Mangalore,  is  called  Tulurajyam,  the  kingdom 
of  Tulu  ;  from  Perumbuzah  to  Pudupattanam^ 
xiesLV Nileswaram  the  country  is  called  Cuparajyam: 
thence  to  Cann^finear  Collamf  Quilon J, lies Cer aid* 
rajt/am  ;  and  thence  to  Canyacumari  (Cape  Como^ 
rinj  Mushicarajyam,  The  Malay&la  or  more 
properly  the  Malaydlma^  is  at  present  the  language 
of  the  two  last  provinces.  It  is  spoken  likewise,  ia 
Cupam,  but  in  this  province  and  in  Tulu,  which 
constitute  the  district,  on  which  in  recent  times  the 
tiame  of  Kanara  has  been  imposed^  the  Tuluva, 
a  distinct  dialect^  though  ot  the  same  derivation  as 
the  Malaydlma,  prevails  among  the  Aborigines^ 
and  a  variety  of  tongues  among  the  Haiga,  Conca- 
na,  Cannada,  Telugu  and  other  Tribes  who  have 
long  colonized  the  country.  There  is  a  certain  va- 
riation in  dialect  between  the  language  of  Ceralam 
and  Mu$hieam,  and^  indeed,  in  the  several  Nadus 
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into  which  they  are  divided,  bat  none  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  particular  notice.  In  the  kit« 
ter  province  affairs  of  state  are  conducted  in  the 
Tamil  Language^  wliich  is  there^  consequently, 
much  more  prevalent  than  in  the  former. 

"  The  Malay dlma-is  like  the  Coduntamizh,  an 
immediate  dialect  of  the  Shen   Tamizh  :  it  differs 

from  the  parent  language  generally  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Codun,  ia  the  pronunciation  and 
idiom,  but  more  especially  in  retaining  terms  and 
forms  of  the  Shen  Tamizh,  which  in  the  former  are 
ol)sol(  (e.  But  it*s  most  mateiial  variation  from  it's 
cognate  dialects  is,  thaf^  though  deriving  from  a 
language  superQoousIy  abounding  in  verbal  forms, 
ii's  verbs  are  entirely  devoid  of  personal  termi- 
nations, the  person  being  always  indicated  by.  the 
pronoun.  It  is  this  peculiarity  which  chiefly  con* 
stitutes  the  Malayalma  a  distinct  tongue  and  dis* 
tinguishes  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  from  all  other  di- 
alects of  Tamil  origination." 

The  same  authority  informs  us  that  the  language 
is  written  in  three  characters  the  Aryam,  the  Col. 
Efshutta  and  the  Vttt  Ezhutta  or  as  it  is  termed  in 
the  South  district,  Malay ala  Tamil  The  first  is 
a  variety  of  the  Grantham,  and  expresses  the  Na« 
tfHri  alphabet,  the  second  is  the  character  in  which 
puhlic  grants  arc  drawn  up,  and  the  thirds  the  clip- 
pod  or  abbreviated  letter,  is  only  a  modification  of 
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the  second  ;  and  both  differ  little  from  Tamil ; 
except  in  the  mode  of  joining  the  vowels  to  the 
consonants,  and  in  the  manner  of  writing. 

The  Malayalam  language  as  well  as  those  alrea- 
dy noticed,  borrows  largely,  particularly  in  its  litera- 
ry composiiions,  from  Sanscrit  and  is  distinguished 
into  a  higher  and  lower  dialect.  As  a  member  oT 
the  Peninsular  family  it  is  prior  in  common  use,  to 
Sanscrit,  whilst  from  its  greater  simplicity  it  may 
be  inferred  more  modern  than  the  Shen  Tamil,  agree- 
ably to  the  principle  that  the  higher  the  antiquity  the 
more  artificial  is  the  structure  of  all  language,  a  rule 
to  which  Mr.  Ellis  remarks,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Tamil  dialects  constitute  an  excep- 
tion. 

The  list  of  Malayalam  Books  is  of  very  limited 
extent,  and  is  almost  restricted  to  the  Kerala  Utpat" 
£e,  entire,  or  in  portions.  This  work,  of  which  some 
notice  appears  in  the  ffith  volume  of  the  Researches 
by  Mr.  Duncan,  gives  an  account  of  the  origin,  his- 
tory and  Institutes  of  Malabar,  and  seems  to  serve 
as  a  code  of  Laws  as  well  as  a  historical  record.  It 
is  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  Sankara  Acharya  but 
cannot  be  wholly  his  work,  as  it  notices  events  long 
subsequent  to  any  period  that  can  be  assigned  for 
the  date  of  his  existence.  It  is  in  prose^  and  the 
only  work  of  the  kind,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
.  There  are  some  poetical  translations  from  Sanscrit^ 
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as  the  RdmSt/ana  of  Ezkutt  Atcken,  But  be  stafef 
also,  that  the  Malayalam  has  never  been  coltirated 
as  an  indepeadant  literary  tangcage. 

The  History  and  structure  of  the  Mahratta  lan- 
guag;e  have  not  yet  found  such  able  illustrators  as 
the  preceding,  and  its  connections  and  affinities  are 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascertained.  It  is 
spoken  with  some  variation  of  dialect  through  the 
whole  tract  of  country  that  is  bounded  on  the 
North  by  the  Satpoora  mountains^  and  extends 
from  Nandode  on  the  West  along  those  mountains 
to  the  fVyne  Ganga  East  of  Nagpore,  the  Eas* 
tern  limit  is  formed  by  that  river  to  its  J  unction  with 
the  fVurda,  whence  it  may  traced  by  Manikdroog 
to  Mahood.  From  the  latter  place  a  waving  line 
may  be  extended  to  Goa,  whilst  on  the  West  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Ocean.  The  population  of  tbcr 
country  is  estimated  at  six  millions. 

The  Marhatla  language  although  spoken  by 
such  numbers  of  people  is  but  imperfectly  cultivated 
by  those  who  use  it.  It  has  a  grammatical  system 
of  inflexion  in  part  peculiar  to  itself,  but  offenn^^ 
much  that  is  analogous  to  the  Grammar  of  Hindi. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  Southern  family  of  dia- 
lects, but  is  a  member  of  a  series  which  extends 
from  Guzerat  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  across 
the  Doab  and  along  the  Ganges  to  Behar.  It  is  very 
largely  interspersed  with  S4nscrit,  and  derives  its 
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Literature  from  the  same  source  allhougli  not  exclu- 
sively. The  list  of  Books  comprises  amidst  the 
translations  from  Sanscrit^  some  from  Hindi/and  the 
Local  tracts  or  Bakhirs  are  rather  inaccurately  de- 
signated,  as  they  comprehend  both  translations 
from  Sanscrit  and  original  compositions,  ttie  latter 
of  a  biographical  and  historical  character,  and  of 
some  value  as  national  records  of  the  important 
events  in  which  the  Marhattas  have  borne  a  part 
since  their  rise  to  politico  I  power  through  the  enter- 
prising talents  of  Sivaji.  The  language  is  writ- 
ten in  two  characters,  the  Balaband  and  Mor  ;  the 
former  is  a  very  slight  modification  of  Devanagarii 
the  latter  is  a  variety  of  the  same,  but  more  consi- 
derably altered.  Its  introduction  is  attributed  to 
Hemanda  Panth  the  Guru  and  Minister  of  Rama 
Deva  the  Raja  of  Devagiri,  Deogerh  or  Dauleta^ 
bad.  This  person  being  famed  for  his  medical 
skill  was  carried  off  to  cure  Vibhishana  the  King 
of  the  Rdkshasas  of  Lanka,  and  on  his  return 
brought  with  him  amongst  other  valuable  or  curi- 
ou$  things,  the  characters  in  use  amongst  the  deuion 
race  of  that  Island. 

The  Uriya  or  Urissa  Language  is  spoken  in  the 
province  of  Cuttack  extended  Northwards  nearly 
to  Midnapur,  and  Southwards  to  Kimedi,  it  is 
bounded  to  the  East  by  the  Sea,  but  on  the  West 
mixes  with  the  Gondst  Sonepur  :   on  its  Southern 
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boundary  it  adopts  Telugu  words,  and  on  the 
North  intermingles  with  Bengdi,  to  which  it  is 
closely  allied.  The  diflFerence  is  rather  in  accent 
and  intonation  and  in  the  use  of  provincialisms^ 
than  in  structure  or  inflexion,  and  the  words  are  the 
same.  They  are  indeed  as  well  as  in  Bengali^ 
Sanscrit,  with  so  very  few  exceptions,  that  if  the 
Sanscrit  vocables  were  excluded  neither  could  pre- 
tend to  be  a  language.  The  only  basis  of  either  is 
probably  a  few  terms  for  the  commonest  objects  of 
existence,  sufficient  for  a  state  of  absolute  barba- 
rism. It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  Uriya 
has  even  yet  received  elementary  cultivation,  or 
that  it  possesses  a  grammar.  From  the  works  found 
in  the  collection  it  appears  however  to  have  been 
cultivated,  although  not  in  any  important  depart* 
went  of  literature.  The  subjects  principally  treat- 
ed of  are  the  passionate  and  mystical  worship  ot 
Krishna,  Love  tales,  and  local  records.  The  col- 
lection however  is  not  so  rich  m  these  last  as  might 
have  been  expected,  with  reference  to  their  abun- 
dance in  the  Province,  where  according  to  Mr. 
Stirling,*  every  temple  has  its  legend,  and  every 
Almanac  Maker  his  Panji  and  Vansdvaliy  records 
and  genealogies  of  the  Princes  of  the  Country  in  the 
local  tongue. 


^  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  xv. 
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The  division    entitled  Hindi  Books  eomprises  ^ 
variety  of  dialects^  but  all  with  one  or  two  excepli^ 
ons,  modifications  ot  a   common  language^  that  of 
the  Hindus  of  central  India^  to  which   the  term 
Hindi  may  be   therefore  legitimately  applied.     1^ 
^eems  to  be  a  question  yet  ilndeeided,   how  far  Hin- 
di and   Hindustani    are   distinct    forms  of  speech* 
and  before  this   can   be  determined^  what  consti- 
tutes    distinct  form  of  speech  must  be  agreed  upon  : 
the  elements   of  both  tongues  are   unquestionably 
the  same,  and  the  inflexions  of  Hindi  even  in  theSry 
Bhakha  variety,  differ  in  no  important  respect  from 
those  of  the   Urdu.     They  are   nevertheless  mutu- 
ally unintelligible, and  areso  fardifferent  languages  ; 
the  Hindi  retaining  its  own  or  Sanscrit    words,  the 
Hindustani  in  every  possible  case  substituting  for 
them  words  of  Persian    and   Arabic  origin.     Al- 
though therefore  the  frame  work  is  nearly  unchang- 
ed, it  is  filled  up  in  a  wholly  various  matter,  ajid  for 
all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  speech  the  dialects  are 
distinct,  whatever  may  be   their  original  identity. 
The  Hindi  again  varies  probably  in  every  hundred 
square  ipiles,  and  ihe  language  of  Agra  and  Ajmer 
may  present  wide  discrepancies.     The  diflferences 
arc  however  in  words,  rather  than  in  inflexions^and 
they  areonlydialects  of  a  language  radically  the  same; 
or  perhaps  it  may  be  granted  individual  members  of 
one  common  family.     They  are  all  most  copiously 
intermixed  with  Sanscrit^  and  although  they  may 
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claim  a  base  separate  from  the  snperslrnctare,  the 
former  is  of  the  scantiest  possible  dimensions,  and  ig 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  latter. 

The  Hindi  dialects  have  a  literature  of  their  own, 
and  one  of  very  great  interest.  The  indications  of 
it  in  the  present  instance  are  limited  to  but  few  spe- 
cimens. These  are  the  Chhalra  Prakds  and 
Prilhwi  Raja  Cheritra  or  histories  of  Chhatra  Sal 
of  Bundelcund,  and  of  the  last  Hindu  King  of  Delhi 
Pithoura  or  Prithwi  llaja.  Many  such  works  are 
current  amongst  the  Rajput  states,  which  are 
not  yet  known  to  Europeans.  There  are  also 
some  specimens  of  Hindi  writing  in  the  works  of 
jfiTcsaraDflS  which  are  of  interest,  as  shortly  preced- 
ing the  earliest  Hindustani  compositions,  and  con- 
necting the  foreign  with  the  indigenous  literature. 
There  is  also  a  number  of  works  on  theolo^-ical  sub- 
jects,  which  seem  to  have  been  very  popular  with 
the  Hindus  of  Upper  Hindustan  during  the  latter 
reigns  of  the  Mogul  Princes,  and  to  have  given  rise 
to  a  great  variety  of  sectarial  divisions  to  which 
these  works  belong.  The  list  comprises  also  two 
or  three  popular  works  current  amongst  the  Jains 
of  Upper  India,  one  of  which  the  Kalpa  Sutra  is  in 
Prakrit. 

Estimated  as  collections  of  Arabic  and  Persiau 
Literature  the  works  in  these  languages  are  of  lit- 
tle consideration,  but  some  of  them  are  of  local  va^ 
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lue.  Several  of  the  Persian  Books  particularly 
contain  histories  of  the  Mohammedan  principalities 
of  the  South,  which  afford  ample  means  of  supply- 
ing the  many  deficiencies  in  the  only  published  ac- 
count of  those  states,  or  Scott's  History  of  the 
Dekhin. 

The  Hindustani  Books  or  Writings  in  the  C7r- 
du  language  and  Persian  character,  are  few  and  are 
of  no  great  value.  The  character  of  the  language 
jn  which  they  are  composed  has  been  already  ad- 
verted to  in  speaking  of  the  Hindi  Manuscripts. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  sketch  the  second  series 
of  results  afforded  by  the  collection,  or  the  illustra- 
tions they  furnish  of  the  course  of  religious  belief 
in  the  Peninsula. 


RELIGION. 


The  Books  and  papers  in  the  Mackenzie  coUecti^ 
on  do  not  enable  us  to  trace  the  state  of  the  Hinda 
Faith  in  the  South  of  India  with  much  precisioo, 
untill  periods  comparatively  recent^  or  subsequent 
to  the  tenth  century.  Previous  to  that  date,  the  tra« 
ditions  are  brief  and  irregular,  but  they  are  suffi- 
cient with  other  sources  of  information,  to  enable 
us  to  form^  with  some  confidence,  a  general  notioa 
of  the  introduction  and  progress  of  a  foreign  faiths 
that  of  the  Brahmans  of  Northern  India,  amongst 
the  people  of  the  Dekhin. 

All  the  Traditions  and  Records  of  the  Peninsula 
recognise  in  every  part  of  it,  a  period  when  the  Na- 
tives were  not  Hindus.  What  creed  they  followed 
does  not  appear,  but  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  if  any,  it  was  very  rude,  and  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  l)arbarous  people,  for  the  same  au- 
thorities assert  that  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
colonies  from  the  North  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula were  Foresters  and  Mountaineers,  or  Go- 
blins and  Demons. 
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It  may  seena  something  rather  extraordinary,  but 
it  is  the  obvious  consequence  of  the  oldest  Traditi- 
ons^  that  the  extreme  South  was  first  colonised,  and 
civilised  by  a  Hindu  race,  thus  indeed  furnishings  a 
clue  to  the  real  purport  of  what  appears  to  be  the 
most  ancient  Sanscrit  Poem,  the  Rdmayana.  The 
great  object  of /2ama*s  adventures  in  the  Peninsula^ 
during  which  it  is  to  be  observed  he  encounters  no 
cities,  and  no  tenants  of  wood  and  cave,  except  An- 
chorites, Monkies, Bears  Vultures,  Impsand  Demons, 
is  to  relieve  the  holy  Ascetics  from  the  dread  of  Rava- 
na  and  his  giants  who  were  not  confined  to  Lanka, 
but  spread  through  the  great  Dandaka  forest  iden- 
tical  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula.  At 
the  head  of  the  c)scetics  was  Agastya,  the  first  apos« 
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tie  of  Dravira,  the  traditionary  author  of  its  Ian- 
g'uage.  as  well  as  of  its  religion,  and  whose  exerti- 
ons for  tlie  dissemination  of  the  Hindu  religion  were, 
in  all  probabihty  seconded  and  rendered  successful 
by  Rama  and  his  army.  After  the  annihilation  of 
the  barbarian  chief^^,  who  had  resisted  the  spread  of 
the  new  doctrines,  and  the  appointment  of  friend- 
ly monarchs  both  in  Kishkindfia,  and  in  Lanka, 
Rama  returned  to  Ayodhya,  but  the  consequence 
of  his  incursion  was  the  resort  of  individuals  from 
his  native  dominions,  pilgrims  as  it  is  said,  but  as 
it  is  admitted,  eventually  colonists.  Two  of  their 
chiefs  Pdndya,  and  Tayaman  Nale,  both  of  the 
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agricultural  caste,  and  both  from   Ayodhya,   laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Pandyan  and    Chola  king- 
doms. At  what  period  this  happened,  must  be  matter 
of  mere  conjecture.     The  traditionary  accounts  re- 
fer as  usual  to  dates  of  extravagant  antiquity,  and 
are  therefore  of  no  value.     That  the  Madura  king- 
dom existed   in   the  time  of  Augustus  Csesar   we 
know  from  Strabo,  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
describes  the  Malabar  coast  as   subject  to  the  Pan- 
dion  King.   We  find  at  a  little  later  period  in  Ptole- 
my, a  vast  number  of  towns  and  different  principa- 
lities as  well  as  Nomadic  races,  as   if  towards  the 
centre  of  the  Peninsula  civilisation  had  not  wholly 
extended.     Some   considerable  interval  of   course 
must  have  elapsed  for  the   conversion  of  a  solitary 
forest  into  the  populous  resort  of  commerce,  and  we 
may,  speaking  very  vaguely    it  must  be  confessed, 
allow  ten  centuries  for  this  revolution.     This     com- 
putation derives  some  support  from  the  enumeration 
of  Seventy-two  Pandyan  Kings  preceding  Kuna  or 
Guna  Pandya  whom  there  is  reason  to  place  in  the 
9th  or  10th  Century  of  Christianity.     That  the  Lists 
are  correct  in  details  is  very  unlikely;  but  the  total 
number  may  possibly  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  and 
it  would  give  nearly  fifteen  centuries  for  the  durati- 
on of  the  Pandyan  kingdom  to  the  date  indicated, 
or  the  fifth  or  sixth    century  before  Christ  for  its 
origin.     Allowing  then  some  centuries  for  the  con 
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concentration  of  stragg;ling  colonists  into  a  regular- 
ly organised  state,  the  civilization  of  the  South  may 
possibly  be  extended  to  ten  centuries  before  Christ, 
although  even  that  antiquity  may  be  thought  too 
considerable.  At  any  rate  the  whole  body  of  Pe- 
ninsular tradition  is  adverse  to  the  admission  o^ 
high  antiquity,  and  still  more  so  to  the  ill-consider- 
ed theories  which  have  connected  the  South  of  In- 
dia with  Egypt  in  antiquity,  civilization  and  re- 
ligion. 

The  introduction  of  the  Hindu  reli«:ion  into  A/a- 
lat/alam,  or  the   principal   tracts  on    the    Malabar 
Coast  appears  to  have  occurred  about  the  same  time 
time    as     into    Dravira.      The    Brahmans    were 
brought  it  is  said  by  Parasu  Rama  from   Ahikshe- 
tra,  which  in  the  Mahdbhdrat  is  a  city  in  the  North 
of  India.     They  were  called  Arya  Brahmans  from 
being  natives  of  the  \io\y  \^i\AAryahhumiy  central  or 
Brahmanical  India  according  to  Menu,  and  we  have 
seen  that  one  of  the  written  characters  of  Malabar 
that ,  which    is    most    allied    to    Nagari,    is  still 
termed    Ari/aka,    as    probably     of     Brahmanical 
introduction.     Possibly  traces  of  these  events   may 
be  indicated   by  the  Ariaca  province,  and    Purros 
Mens  of  Ptolemy,   although   the  former  is   rather 
misplaced,  whilst  Adisathra  is  possibly   connected 
with  the  Ahikshetra  of  the  Legend  ;  if  there  be  not 
indeed  some  further  reference  to  the  local  traditions^ 
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ill  (lie  Ail  or  Aiorum  Regio  of  Ptolemy.  Ahi 
ill  Sanscrit  means  a  Siiake^and  it  was  found  neces-' 
^ary,  it  is  related,  to  invite  the  Brahmans  into  th^ 
country  (o  remove  the  dread  of  Snakes  with  which 
the  province,  like  any  other  overspread  with  jungle, 
abounded.  These  Snakes,  were  after  the  coming 
of  the  Brahmans^  propitiated  by  worship  as  the 
Sthala  Devatas  the  Gods  of  the  soil  and  \\\eAi(>rura 
Regio  or  Ahi  desa,  the  territory  of  Serpents^  would 
accoruing'ly  be  an  appropriate  designation  for  such  a 
country.  At  any  rate  these  coincidences  are  suffi* 
cient  to  shew  that  Hinduism  was  established  on  thQ 
Malabar  Coast  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

As  we  proceed  Northwards,  the  traces  of  the 
early  condition  of  the  religious  faith  of  the  people 
are  more  indistinct  than  those  hitherto  followed* 
but  such  as  they  are,  they  continue  to  indicate  the 
comparatively  recent  origin  of  the  existing  creeds 
According  to  one  tradition,  the  Brahmans  were  in- 
vited to  Srikakola  near  the  mouih  of  the  Krishna 
by  a  Prince  named  Sudakshina^  and  according  ta 
another  they  first  came  to  the  South  of  the  Narma-* 
da  with  Utlunga  Bhuja  the  father  of  Nanda, 
or  were  invited  by  Nanda  about  the  begining  o£ 
the  Christian  era.  The  account  most  generally 
current  assigns  the  introduction  of  the  principal  fa- 
milies to  Mukunti  Pallava  prince  of  Dharani* 
kola   in    the    third  century    of  Christianity.     If, 
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as  conjectured  by  Mr.  Campbell,  Trilinga,  the 
origin  as  is  usually  asserted  of  Telinga  is 
traceable  in  the  Triglyphon  or  Trilingum  of 
Ptolemy^  and  Modogalingam  of  Pliny,  we  should 
have  the  Saiva  faith  established  in  the  Upper  and 
fialtern  portion  of  the  Peninsula  in  the  beginning 
of  the  christian  era  It  is  scarcely  possible  however 
to  suppose  that  the  geographical  position  of  the 
country  could  be  so  far  erroneous  as  it  must  be  in 
this  case,  the  Triglyphon  of  Ptolemy  lying  in  the  si- 
tuatioB  of  Arakan  or  rather  of  Tippera.  It  can  scarce* 
ly  be  doubted  however  that  the  Hindu  faith  existed 
on  the  Coromandel  Coast  in  the  days  of  Ptolemyj^ 
as  we  have  in  his  tables  a  number  of  names  of  places 
evidently  of  Sanscrit  origin,  by  their  terminating 
in  ptcTtt  ^nd  nagara,  synonimes  of  a  city,  as  Mapu-* 
ra,  Minnagara  and  others. 

On  the  opposite  coast,  or  in  Tuluva,  ^nd  tbeCon- 
can  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hindis 
Religion  was  introduced  scarcely  if  at  all  anterior  ta 
the  Christian  era.  The  local  traditions  assert  that  the 
first  Prinde  who  brought  the  Bfahmans  into  the 
Concan,  was  Mayura  vermay  one  of  the  iTa- 
damlm  Princes  who  reigned  at  Bctnavdsi,  a  name 
that  occurs  unaltered  in  Ptolemy.  His  Son,  ex- 
tended the  settlement  of  the  Brahmaas  into  Haiva 
and  Tuluva  or  Kanavu,  and  the  North  Western 
districts  of  Mysore.  Mai  lira  verma  appears  to  have 


reigned  in  the  third  and  fourth  century  after  Christ, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Hindu  faith, 
had  not  extended  itself  earlier  to  these  countries. 
It  does  not  appear  however  to  have  made  much 
progress  when  Ptolemy's  geography  was  compiled. 
Except  Banavasi  few  of  the  ancient  names  in  this 
part  of  India  bear  any  resemblance  to  Sanscrit^  and 
a  considerable  tract  of  coast  is  occupied  by  what  are 
termed  Piratical  nations,  or  in  other  words  pos- 
sibly by  inhospitable  barbarians.  The  evidence  of 
classical  antiquity  is  therefore  as  far  as  it  extends  in 
favour  of  the  absence  of  Hinduism  in  this  part  of 
the  Peninsula  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  That  it  was  near  at  hand  however  may  be  ad- 
milted  upon  the  evidence  of  Banavasi,  &nd  such 
other  places  as  bore  Hindu  appellations,  particularly 
Nasik  still  called  Nasuk  or  Nasika,  so  termed  ac- 
cording to  tradition  from  Rama's  having  here  cut 
off  the  Nose  of  Surpanakha  the  sister  of  Rdvana. 
Ptolemy's  Nasika  is  indeed  North  of  the  Nanagu^ 
na  or  Tapti  River  whilst  the  present  Nasik  is  some 
way  to  the  South,  but  independantly  of  such  errors 

as  are  to  be  expected  in  ancient  geography,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  places  of  reputed  sanctity 
someti-nes  suffer  removal,  and  that  the  name  and 
tradition  do  not  always  continue  attached  to  the 
same  spot,  particularly  when  the  situatious  are  not 
far  removed. 


The  same  appears  to  be  the  case  wUhi  regard  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  Coromandel  Coast  or  the 
couniry  of  Orissa.  According  to  Arrian^  the 
coast  before  coming  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges  is  occupied  by  the  Kirrhadce,  a  savage 
race.  Ptolemy  places  them  immediately  East  of  the 
Ganges^  to  which  they  may  possibly  have  extended 
but  he  has  a  tiibe  that  bears  a  desi^-nation  of 
precisely  similar  import,  the  Sahara  upon  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Mahdnadi  River.  The  classical 
Kirrhadoe  are  beyond  question  the  Kirdtas  of 
Sanscrit,  and  the  Sahara,  the  Savaras^  of  the  same, 
foresters  and  mountaineers,  uncivilised  barbarians, 
and  their  presence  in  the  situations  described  is  an 
evidence  against  the  prevalence  of  the  Brahmanical 
system  in  those  countries  earlier  than  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  sera. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  prevalent 
division  of  the  Hindu  faith  in  the  earliest  period  of 
its  establishment  appears  to  have  been  the  worship 
of  Siva,  and  the  traditions  of  the  different  countries 
corroborate  this  view,  for  the  tutelary  divinities  of 
both  the  Pandyan  and  Chola  kingdoms  were  forms 
of  that  deity  or  his  bri<le.  In  Telingana  the  first 
Princes  are  reputed  lo  have  been  Vaishnava,  but 
this  is  the  only  division  in  which  thatfaith  predominat- 
ed. In  the  course  of  time,  however,  probably  by  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century,  a  variety  of  modifications 
existed,  to  reform  which  Sankara  AcMrya,  it  is  re- 
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lated^  was  born.  He  did  not  attempt  to  abdish  all 
the  varieties  of  the  Hindu  faith,  but  whiUt  he  recall^' 
ed  the  attention  of  theBrahmans  to  the  tenets  of  the 
VedaSy  aud  the  injunctions  of  the  inspired  hegi9* 
lators,  and  thence  founded  the  division  known  in 
the  South  as  the  Smartal  Brahmans,  who  disclaim^ 
although  tht-y  may  practice,  the  exclusively  preferen- 
tial worship  of  any  form  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  he 
s:ave  his  sanction  to  the  continuaTicc  of  eertaiii 
sects,  over  whom  he  permitted  sundry  of  his  disciples 
to  preside.  These  were  the  Saivas,  Vaishnavas, 
SauraSf  Sdktas,  G&napatyas,  and  Kdpalika^  or 
Yogis.  The  renewed  impulse  given  by  Sankara  to 
the  observance  of  Haiva  worship  appears  to  have  sti- 
mulated the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  to  an  effort  ip 
obtain  the  supremacy,  and  in  the  twelfth  century 
Rdmanuja,  founded  the  sect  of  Vaishnava  Sanya^ 
sis  who  have  ever  since  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  South  of  India.  That  the  dissemina- 
nationofthe  dooi\'me»  of  Ramanuja  was  attended 
with  political  convulsions  is  darkly  alluded  to,  in 
the  traditions  which  represent  him  as  protected  by 
the  Velala  Prince,  Vishnu  verddhana^  against  tbe 
persecution  of  Kerikala  Chola ;  and  the  admitted 
transfer  of  the  great  shrine  of  Tripeti  from  Siva  to 
Vishnu,  akhougii  assigned  by  tradition  to  a  miracle^ 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  effected  without  a  seve^^ 
struggle.   Other  innovations  probably  sprung  out  of 
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the  disturbances  that  prevailed  at  the  period.  About 
the  same  time  or  something  earlier  perhaps,  in  the 
course  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  new  form  of  the 
Saiva  religion  was  instituted,  that  of  the  LingU' 
v^ants  by  Bdsaveswar  and  his  nephew  Chenna  Ba^ 
saveswara.  That  this  change  induced  some  pub* 
lie  convulsion  is  acknowledged  by  the  concurrence  of 
various  traditions  which  represent  the  king  Bijala 
Raja  as  having  been  m ordered  by|some  of  Bdsava's 
disciples.  The  relio:ion  spread  very  widely,  and  is 
now  extensively  diffused  throughout  the  Dekhin. 

A  subsequent  innovation,  a  revival  of  Vaishnava 
doctrines  took  place  at  a  still  later  period,  as  late  as 
the  thirteenth  century  in  the  person  and  institutions 
of  Madhwdchari.  Adapted  like  the  Jangama 
form  of  the  Saiva  faith  to  popular  acceptance,  it 
proved  equally  successful,  and  may  be  considered 
to  divide  with  that  religion,  the  adherence  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  Peninsula  not 
of  the  Brahmanical  tribe. 

After  so  much  has  been  said  of  the  violent  perse- 
cution of  the  Bauddhas^,  in  the  South  of  India,  and 
their  extermination  bv  the  most  cruel  tortures,  it  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  so  few  traces  of  their 
existence  at  all,  should  be  found  in  the  collection. 
There  is  no  book  nor  record  whatever  purporting 
to  be  the  work  of  a  Bauddha.  A  few  incidental 
notices  occur  in  different  memoirs,  but  they  are 


brief  and  unsatisfactory,  and  are  not  unfrequentljf. 
of  erroneous  application^  the  Jains  beiug  intended 
although  the  Bauddhas  are  roenlioned^  and  in  on^ 
instance^  in  the  standard  history  of  Malabar^  the 
name  Baudenmar  is  perhups  applied  to  Christiana^ 
and  is  without  doubt  given  to  the  Mohammedans.    , 

That  there  were  Bauddhasi  at  one  time  in  the 
South  of  India  cannot  be  questioned.  Imperfect  as 
the  traditions  are,  they  indicate  their  presence,  arf8 
architeciural  remains  near  Trivatore  ^nd  at  Ama^- 
ravatu  as  \>ell  as  the  Bauddha  caverns  at  EUora 
Karli,  and  on  Salsette,  substantiate  the  fact.  It 
is  impossible  however  to  avoid  concluding  from  all 
the  evidence  that  is  procurable,  that  they  existed  at 
no  very  modern  date,  in  small  numbers,  and  fora  brief 
period;  that  they  enjoyed  litile  popularity  or^  pa- 
tronage, and  that  they  never  were  the  objects  of  a 
general  or  sanguinary  persecution.  That  they 
were  exposed  to  unjust  and  vexatious  treatment  in 
some  places,  and  consequently  withdrew  from  them^ 
possibly  beyound  sea,  is  little  doubtful,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  their  enemies  were  not  the 
JBrahmans  alone,  but  that  their  expulsion  was  fully 
as  attributable  to  the  growing  poVver  and  intolerant 
preponderance  of  the  kindred  schism  of  the  Jains.  '" 

The  earliest  controversy  of  importance  that  is  de- 
scribed is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Baud^ 


dkaif  knSMdniktfn  V^saka;  the  minister  of  one  of  th6 
Pandyan  kin^s.  The  controversy  it  is  narrated  took 

]llaee  at  Chidumkuram,  batit  is  worthy  of  remark^tbat 
the  advocatea  of  the  Bauddhd  faith  came  over  front 
Ceylon,  for  the  parpose  of  holding  the  disputation. 
They  wer^  of  course  confuted,  but  no  note  of  an;^ 
persecution  occurs.  The  date  of  Mdnikydvdaakd 
u  not  very  satisfactorily  ascertained  but  it  was  not 
improbably  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  conf  itation  of  the  Bauddhas  of  Malabar  hy 
KumarU  Bkatta,  a  Northern  Brahman  as  noticed 
in  the  Kerala  Utpatti  and  consequent  persecution^ 
are  narrated  very  briefly  and  no  date  is  given.  If 
the  events  ocbbrred  at  all  they  preceded  the  time 
^Sanhartt4 

The  only  othet*  rtdticeis  that  stre  worthy  of  attenfl-^ 
on,  relate  the  expulsion  of  the  Bauddhas  from  theii^ 

r 

College  ktid  TemplAs  at  Pomielagd  Nagaram  neai* 

JViyttmt.    They  are  said  in  oite  account  to  havti 

.    came  fttfm   Betnlrei  in  the  third  century  of  tft^ 

Chrisfiih  eftt,  and  to  have  settled  about  Kanihi, 

whi5r6  th^y  flourished  for  sortie  centuries  ;  at  hst; 

in  Che  eighth  centdry,  Akalanka  a  Jaift  tefachei^ 
from  S^'MfM  belligoia,  and  who  bad  been  partly 

educated  in  the  Bauddha  College  at  Penat&ga  dis<- 

puted  with  them  in  the  presence  of  the  last  Baud^ 

dhd  Prhice,  Httfldsitaia,  and  having  confuted  themi 

iii6  Frince  became  a  Jtanfft  and  th6  Bauddhas  werd 
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banished  to /iflrwrfy.Nolhing  more  of  any  value,  can  be 
adJed  to  the  History  of  this  sect,  from  the  present 
collection.  We  know  that  the  Bauddha  religion 
continued  in  Guzerat  till  a  late  period  or  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  when  Kumara  P&la  of  Guze- 
rat was  converted  by  the  celebrated  Hemachandra 
to  the  Jain  faith,  but  by  the  fourteenth  century  it 
^eems  to  have  disappeared  from  the  more  Southern 
portion  of  the  Peninsula, 

The  substance  of  most  of  the  collections  res:ard« 
ing;  the  Jains  has  already  been  published  by  Col. 
Mackenzie.  According  to  the  information  procur- 
ed from  the  establishment  at  Sravana  BeUigolia, 
the  Jains  of  the  Dekhin  were  the  objects  of  roy- 
al patronage  as  early  as  the  seventh  century 
before  Christ :  an  inscription  cut  on  a  rock 
is  a<]duced  in  evidence,  but  this  testimony  is  so- 
litarv,  and  is  at  variance  with  ail  other  docu- 
ments.  There  is  indeed  on  the  contrary,  an  inscrip- 
'  lion  placing  Chamunda  Raya^  in  the  eighth  centu- 
ry of  S^iZiraAflwa,  whilst  the  only  Chamunda  of  any 
note,  a  Prince  of  Guzerat,  flourished  in  the  eleventh 
century  ofthe  Christian  era.  But  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  the  accuracy  of  the  date  is,  that  amongst 
a  very  considerable  number  of  Jain  inscriptions,  or 
nearly  a  thousand,  there  is  no  other  of  a  similar  pe- 
riod. The  earliest  grants  are  those  of  the  Jam 
Princes    of   Homchi   a  petty  state   in    Mjfeare^ 
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which  commence  in  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. From  this  they  multiply  rapidly  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries^  particularly  under 
the  Velala  Bajas^  and  extend  to  the  sixteenth  and 

seventeenth  under  the  Rajas  of  Vijayanagar,  who 
ahhoug^h  not  of  the  Jain  persuasion^  seem  to  have 

shewn  liberal  countenance  to  its  professors. 

To  this  evidence  which  is  of  the  most  unexcepti- 
onable description,  the  traditions  of  the  country  offer 
.iio  contradiction.  In  the  Pandyan  kinofdom,  the 
Jains  rose  upon  the  downfall  of  the  BauddhaSj  and 
were  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Kuna  Pand  a^ 
which  could  not  have  occurred  much  earlier  than 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century  or  might  have  been  as 
late. -as    the    eleventh.     The    subversion    of  the 

Bauddhas  of  Kdnchi  by  the  Jains  took   place  a^ 
has  already  been  mentioned^  according  to  some  au- 
thorities no  earlier  than  Sdka  710  or  A.  D.  788. 
The  Bauddha  temples  at  Devagond  and  VeUapa-' 
lam  were  destroyed  by  Jain  Princes  in  the  eleventh  ^ 
century.     About   the  same  time^  the    Lingawant 
Saivas  put    to   death   Vijala  the  Jain    King   of 
Kalyan,  and  demolished  the  temples  of  the  sect. 
ViskijLU  verddhana  the  Velala  Rajah  of  Mt/sur  was 
converted  to  the  Vaishnava  religion  in  the  twelfth 
4S€ntury»    It  ishighly  probably  therefore  from  these 
accounts  as   wallas  from  the  inscriptions,  that  the 
Jfaififnih  was  introduced  into  the  Peninsula  about 
the  seventh   century  of  the  Christian  era;   that 
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its  C0BP86  60^) Ih  was  stopped  at  an  early  period^  but 
that  it  extended  itself  through  the  centre  and  in  th^ 
*\Ve8t  of  the  Peninsula^  and  enjoyed  some  eonsider- 
alion  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries;  that  it  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  its  outset  to  the  decleMioa 
of  the  Bauddhas,  and  that  in  the  twelfth  century  the 
joint  attack  of  Saivaa  and  Vaishnavas,  put  a  final 
term  toit^  career^  and  induced  its  decline.  There  are 
however  still  many  Jain  establishments  in  the  Dek- 
hin^  and  the  religion  is  not  without  nuroeroos  and 
affluent  votaries. 

The  extension  of  the  Mohammedan  Religion  ia^ 
to  the  South  of  India  was  wholly  dependant  on  their 
political  powel'.  A  remarkable  exception  to  this 
occurs  in  the  case  of  the  conversion  of  the  R»ja  of 
JTer^/a  to  Mohammedanism^  apparently  in  the  Rinih 
century.  This  occurrence  is  recorded  in  the  Ker^ 
la  Utpatti  but  neither  in  that  nor  in  any  other  dp* 
cument  in  the  collection,  is  one  ot  its  consequence^ 
the  formation  of 'a  Mohammedan  population,  the 
Mapillas  of  the  Malabar  coasts  described.  The ' 
collection  is  also  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Native 
Christians  of  the  Peninsula^  and  throws  na  light  on 
Iheir  ancient  or  modern  history.  These  omissiona 
resulted  from  the  character  of  Co).  Mackenzie*a 
agents,  who  as  Hindus  and  Brahmans  were  not  like* 
ly  to  feel  any  interest  in  these  subjects  nor  to  ccmif 


municate  freely  with  the  persons  frotn  wham  alone«< 
infarmatioa  could  be  obtained. 

A  reiriew  cf  the  religious  revolutions^  of  the  Penin- 
imk  would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of 
th^  numerous  and  celebrated  cavern  Temples^  with 
which  it  abounds,  and  its  other  monuments  of  a  re- 
Hgious  character.  The  collectionaf  of  Col.  Mac- 
ken2ie  furnish  no  addition  to  our  knowled^^e  of  the 
£)rnn«r:  the  snbject  indeed  is  capable  of  lit^^ 
t)e  except  graphic  iUnstration^  and  there  being  fewr 
drawings  or  plans  of  any  value  relating  to  them^ 
The  omission  is  of  little  importance,  for  the  topic 
fias  been  handled  in  the  Asiatic  Researches^  and  the 
Trawsaetions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  and  ia 
the  latter  particularly  by  Mr.  Erskine  in  a  manner 
dittt  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  To  extensive  knowledge 

ftatwriteraddssoundjudgeraent^discriminativeobser' 
fatiow,  distinct  conception,  and  perspicuous  descripti- 
on, and  hisacconnt  of  Elephanta,andhisobservationg 
on  the  Bauddha  remains  in  India,  should  be  studied 
attentively,  by  all  who  would  investigate  the  history 
of  the  Bauddhas  and  Jains.  The  caverns  in  gene** 
ral  are  Saiua^  and  Bauddha.  There  are  a  few 
Jain  excavations  at  EUora  but  none  at  Elephanta 
or  Keneri.  There  is  no  satisfactory  clue  to  the 
date  of  any  of  these  excavations,  but  there  is  no  rea* 
son  to  think  tha.tany  of  them  bear  a  high  antiquity. 
It  may  be  CLuesliooable  whether  the  Saivas  or  Baiui^ 
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dkaa  took  the  lead  in  these  structures,  but  there 
is  some  reason  to  suppose  the  former,  in  which  case 
the  Saiva  appropriation  bein^  consequent  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Bauddha,  faith  Mr  Erskine  ob- 
serves, the  Elephanta  caverns  cannot  be  much  more 
than  eight  centuries  remote.  The  Bauddha9  ae« 
cording^  to  a  tradition  previously  alluded  to^  came 
into  the  Peninsula  only  in  the  third  century  after 
Christianity,  and  their  excavations  could  not  there« 
fore  have  been  made  earlier  than  the  fifih  or  sixth. 
The  Saivas  who  formed  similar  caverns  were  a 
particular  sect  or  that  of  the  Jogis,  as  is  proved  by 
the  Sculptures,  the  large  Earrings,  the  emaciated 
penitents,. and  the  repetition  of  the  details  of  Dak^' 
sha's  sacrifice,  a  favorite  story  in  the  Sawa  Purdr' 
nas,  none  of  which  probably  are  older  than  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century.  In  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  therefore,  we  may  infer  the 
comparatively  recent  formation  of  these  monuments. 
There  is  nothing  in  their  construction  that  Hinda 
architects  of  the  present  day  would  not  be  as  well 
qualified  as  ever  to  accomplish. 

Sculptured  rocks  are  analogous  to  Cavern  Tem- 
ples, and  the  history  of  the  one  may  throw  some 
light  upon  that  of  the  other.  The  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  this  class  are  the  Sculptured  Rocks  of 
Mavelipuram  or  Mahdbalipur  the  city  of  the  great 
Bali,  who  has  proved  so    mischievous  a  Jack  a 
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lantern  to  European  Scholars,  leading  them  astmy 
from  India  into  Palestine  and  Mesopatamia,  and 
fiiling^  them  with  a  variety  of  preposterous  fancies. 
Now  Local  Tradition  asserts  that  these  Rocks  were 
^sculptured  not  more  than  five  or  six  centuries  ago 
by  Artists  from  the  North,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
carving,  the  recumbent  Vishnu,  and  particularly 
the  presence  of  Krishna  and  the  cowherds  of  Vrin* 
davan,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Chro- 
nology, for  the  worship  of  the  boy  Krishna,  is  a 
very  modern  innovation.  That  there  was  a  city  ovi 
this  spot  in  remote  periods,  and  that  there  may  be 
ancient  remains  in  the  vicinity  are  not  improbable, 
but  the  modern  origin  of  these  particular  monu« 
ments  shew  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  go  back  to 
very  distant  ages  for  such  laborious  architecture  to 
))e  devised  or  accomplished. 

Many  of  the  great  Temples  of  the  South  of  India 
as  those  of  Rameswara,  Srirangam,  Tanjore,  Chi^ 
lambaram,  Conjeveram  and  Tripeti  axe  genuine 
Hindu  monuments,  and  probably  are  still  of  the 
same  style  of  architecture  as  when  first  erected,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  they  are,  thev  are  mo- 
dern  constructions.  The  local  Puranas  which  as 
has  been  noticed,  are  local  fabrications,  refer  the 
original  foundation  of  each  shrine  to  extravagantly 
remote  periods,  very  commonly  a  preceding  Yuga. 
They  then  admit  intervals  of  neglect^  and   the  dis- 
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covery  of  the  spot  by  tome  eompantif  ely  modem 
fiovercig^n^  and  when  they  particolanse  theeonstrac* 
tion  of  individual  edifices^  or  the  grant  of  speciBft 
endowments^  we  find  the  persons  are  of  very  mo- 
dern date.  The  reigns  of  the  Vijayanagar 
kings,  the  Rajas  of  Mt/sur  and  the  Nayak$  of  Ma* 
dura,  or  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  eeo^ 
tury  form  the  season  in  which  the  records  moat 
frequently  recur.  The  Yddava  and  Bdal  Sove- 
reigns appear  occasionally  amongst  the  founden 
and  benefactors  of  sacred  shrines,  whilst  a  great 
number  are  said  to  owe  their  origin  to  Chola  kingi 
of  very  questionable  antiquity.    Except  at  Madura^ 

m 

the  capital  of  the  Pandyan  Princes^  we  do  not  find 
any  edifices  ascribed  to  those  sovereigns^  and  eveDat 
Madura  many  of  the  most  remarkable  structures, 
such  as  the  Choultry  of  Trimal  Naik,  are  works  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
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The  earliest  political  divisions  of  the  South  of  In« 
dia  have  already  been  adverted  to^  irvdeseribing  the 
first  introduction  of  colonists  and  civilization  from 
the  North.  The  settlers  subsequent  to  the  invasion 
of  Rama,  established   themselves  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Peninsula  and  founded  the   Pandyan,  Chola 
tnaChera  principalities  on  the  Western coast,whilst 
the  country  of  Kerala  was  civilised  by  ParasuRd-^ 
ma,  and  formed  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  an  independant  kingdom.  In  theCar- 
natic,  Tonda  was  reduced  to  a  regular  form  of  Go- 
vernment by  a  branch  of  the   Chola   ruling  family, 
whilst  further  North  Andhra  formed  the  chief  state 
On  the  East  and  Tuluva  on  the  West.    At  later  pe* 
'iods  the  political  divisions  of  the  Dekhin  followed 
^be  rise  and  ascendancy  of  particular  families,  and 
th^    Yadava,    Beldla,    Ganapati,    Gajapati,  and 
^yayanagar  Princes  with  tlie  Marbatta  Chiefs,  and 
^%ak»  of  MaxLura,  take  the  place  of  the  ancient 
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kingdoms  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  view 
of  the  various  states  and  families  as  derivable  from 
the  Mackenzie  Collections. 

PAND  YA. 


The  Pandyan  kingdom  v^as  no  doubt  extensive 
and  powerful  at  a  very  early  period.  The  name  was 
familiar  to  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Augus'uss 
and  the  Hindu  king  is  said  to  have  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Emperon 

At  some  short  time  afterwards,  the  sfate  seems  to 
have  comprehended  the  Coast  of  Malabar^  which  is 
included  by  Arrian  amongst  the  possessions  of  the 
Pandyan  king.  Its  limits,  in  general,  are  more  re- 
stricted, and  the  kingdom  of  Chera  or  the  souihera 
part  of  Coimbetore,  and  the  line  of  ghats  form  its 
western,  and  the  Velar  river  its  nonhern boundary; 
on  the  east  and  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea. 

The  founder  of  the  kingdom  according  to  the  lo- 
cal traditions  was  a  person  named  Pdndj/a  a  native 
of  Oude,  and  of  the  agricultural  caste.  Various 
lists  of  princes  are  given  as  the  successors  of  this  in- 
dividual, eiiher  in  this  or  the  preceding  Yuga^ 
The  ordinary  enumeration  is  above  Seventy,  but 
some  accounts  with   more  consistency  if  the  ori** 
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^m  be  so  romote,  assert  that    the  whole  number 
\vijs  Three  hundred  and  fifty-seven,    down  to   Ku* 
na  PandijcL  wilh  whom   all   the   lists   close.     Be- 
sides liuse  lists  we   have   numerous   records  of  the 
•cutions  of  sundry  of  the  Pflwrfyflfw princes,  particular 
risiiig-  a  few  apparently   autlientic  tacts.     They  ap-* 
pear  for  the  most  part  to  be  derived  from  a  Sanscrit 
work,    entitled    the  Hdldsya    Mdhdtmya  of    the 
Skanda  Purdna,  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
sports  or  miracles  of   Sundareswara,  the  form   of 
Siva  worshipped   at  Madura,  as  occurring  in  the 
reigns  of  the  different  kings.  A  Tamul   version  of 
this  work  was  written  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  the  original  has  therefore  the  charac* 
terof  some  antiquity,  being  composed   possibly  in 
the  course  of  the  tenth  century  or  early  in  the  ele- 
venth, and  thus  fixing  the  date  of  the  last  prince 
it  enumerates,  or  Kuna  Pandj/a,  to  some  anterioc 
term.    He  is  in  this  work  the  seventy-fourth  prince^ 
and  if  he  flourished  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 
and  tlie  lists  at  all  be  correct,  we  are  enabled  with  a 
very  moderate  computation  to  carry  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Madura  sovereignty  according  to  this 
record  to  the  third  or  fourth  century  before  Christi- 
anity. We  have  every  reason  to  think  this  may  be 
not  very   far    from    the    truth,  and    the  lists    of 
Princes,  which  it  may  be  observed  also,  are  found  to 
^gree  very  tolerably  in  the  order  of  the  names^  may 
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be  entitled  (oftoarecoafidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
tbe  compilers  of  the  Hdldijfa  Mdhatmya  follow^ 
ed  records  preserved  in  the  Madura  Temple  and 
College,  and  have  thus  been  able  to  give  a  tolerably 
regular  and  rational  view  of  the  series  of  kings.  Ita 
composition  has-  been  a  check  upon  subsequent 
chronicles^  and  few  of  the  materials  for  a  history  of 
the  stateaof  the  Dekhin  found  in  the  Mackenzie. 
CoIIecion  are  so  complete  or  regular  as  for  that 
^i  IVUdura^ 

The  first  capital  of  the  state  was  Kurkki,  the 
Ko  khi  apparently  of  the  Periplus :  the  next  waa 
KalyanpuVy  Madura  was  the  third.  The  latter  was 
founded  by  Kulasekhara  with  whom  the  seven ty« 
four  Princes  commence,  referring  therefore  the  ori- 
ginal establishment  of  the  principality  to  an  earlier 
period  tlian  that  named  above,  and  furnishings 
grounds  for  a  conjecture  previously  started,  th  it  xXnik 
part  oF  the  Peninsula  might  have  been  organtsec( 
about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

*  The  third  sovereign  was  a  Princess,  but  being 
iubdued  in  battleby  aking  from  the  norths  or  by 
tH»a  in  that  form,  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  victor. 
The  prince  it  is  said  was  named  Sundara,  and  the 
tult'lury  deity  of  Madura  is  still  Sundareswara,  the 
iJnifU  eroctod  by  Sundara.  The  tradition  majr 
thDrrlbro  imply  the  introduction  of  that  form  of 
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worship.  The  qaeen,  m  an  incarnation  of  Dmi  M 
Mindkski,  wu  also  elevated  to  divine  honors^  and 
worshipped  ever  afterwards  at  Madurja  under  that 
designation* 

Few  details  of  any  value  are  given  of  the  next 

following  princes^  beyond  their  frequent  hostilities 

with  the  neighbouring  kings  of  Chola,  whose  capi** 

tal  is  placed  at  Kanchi,  and  who  are  sometimes 

described  as  SamanaU  heretics  or  Bauddhas.     TUe 

eighth  king  of  Madura^  Anantaguna,  also^  is  said 

to  have  been  assailed  by  the  Kirata$j  foresters  of 

Chedi  or  according  to  the  Tamul  ver&ion  of  the  //a*- 

Idsya,    the    barbarous  tribes  of   Marawa.     Ma* 

rawa    however  was  part  of  the  Pandean  kingdom 

from  the  firsts  and  the  assailants  were  probably  from 

some  other  country^  or  from  the  mouataiaoQs  re« 

gious  along  the  western  Ghats. 

A  Prince  also  appears  as  the  nineteenth^  twenty^ 

second^  or  twenty-ninth  of  different  lists,    Vara^ 

guna,yfho  holds  a  more  prominent  place  in  CAo- 

^a  history  than  in   that  of  Madara^^  a  blank  in 

the  former  being  ascribed  to  his  marriage   withk 

the     Princess    of     Chola,    and    the     consequent 

uinon    of    the   two    sovereignties.       This     must 

have  occurred  after  the  Christian  era,  as   we  have 

the  capital  of  the  Chola  kings  distinguished  hy  Pto- 

hmy  from  that  of  the  Pandffan^  and  the   Chola 
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kings  do  seem  to  have  merged  into  the  PandyaH 
for  some  considerable  time  in  the  firstagesof  ChriF* 
tianity. 

Shortly  after  the  reign  of  Varaguna  a  series  of 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  princes  occurs,  of  whom 
the  names  only  are  recorded,  and  they  are  succeed* 
ed  by  Vamsasekhara  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  of  a  new  dynasty.  The  different  accounts  con- 
cur in  ascribing  to  him  the  construction  of  the  forC 
and  palace  of  Madura,  and  the  renovation  of  the  an- 
cient city.  If  as  might  be  suspected  by  this  renova^ 
tion  of  the  citv,  we  are  to  understand  its  f  )undati- 
oh,  this  Prince  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  Chris- 
tian era,  but  this  is  incompatible  wi'h  the  period  of 
Varaguna's  reign,  and  with  the  duration  of  the 
rest  of  the  series.  The  computation  upwards  from 
the  ^st  of  this  dynasty  Kuna  Pdndi/a,  will  place 
Vamsasekhara  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  His  reign 
is  further  interesting  from  his  being  ihe  repute:: 
founder  of  the  Madura  College. 

The  reign  of  Arimerddana  the  sixty-first  or  sixtv* 
second  Prince,  is  remarkable  for  the  cotemporary 
existence  of  a  celebrated  personage  in  the  literary 
and  religious  history  of  the  Peninsula,  Mdnikyavd^ 
saka,  the  Minister  of  the  Pandi/ank\x\g.  He  adopt- 
ed the  faith  of  Siva,  and  the  practice  of  a  Mendicant 
lief,  composed  a  number  of  hymns  in  praise  of  Si^ 


Kfi,  and  defeated  the  the  Bauddhas  of  Ceylon  in  a 
disputation  held  at  Chidambaram. 

The  twelfth  prince  from  Arimerddana  is  Kuna 
t^dndi/a.  He  is  placed  by  some  accounts  in  the  Sa- 
A-^  year  950  or  A.  D.  1038^  and  this  ag;rees  tolera- 
bly well  with  the  date  deduced  for  him  from  that  of 
the  translation  of  the  Haldsya  Mahalmya.  In 
his  reign,  the  Jains  who  had  become  powerful  in 
Maduraaud  enumerated  this  Prince  amongst  their 
disciples,  were  discomfited  by  Jnydna  Samandhar, 
a  Saiva  priest,  and  the  king-  became  aconveit  tothe 
latter  faith.  Some  time  before  the  reign  of  Kw 
na  Pandya  the  Madura  College  it  is  said^  had 
been  abolibhed^  but  this  is  questionable. 

The  Pandyan  kingdom  ceased  from  about  the  ' 
ninth  or  tenth  century  to  hold  that  eminent  place  in 
the  poUtical  history  of  the  Peninsula,  which  it  had 
apparently  occupied  for  some  centuries.  Its  decline 
was  owing  to  the  extended  power  of  the  Chola  so- 
vereigns on  one  side,  and  subsequently  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  jBe/a/a  princes  on  the  other.  It 
continued  to  struggle  on  however  partly  as  a  tribu- 
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tary  and  partly  as  an  independant  principality^  en- 
gaged in  contests  of  various  vicissitude  with  its 
Chola,  Marawa,  and  Karndta  neighbours,  until 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  so- 
vereignty devolved  on  the  series  of  Princes  known 


M  Ui€  Sdjfmk$  of  Madsn.  Tbe  fint  of  dkoe,  Atf« 
giSffna  Saijak  -ivu  an  oflfeer  of  Krigkmm  Rigm  Hag 

#/f  Vifayanagar,  who  w»  sent  to  aMia  the  Aot* 
d^^an  Prince  agaioft  the  CA^  Raja.  X^gamm  dm^ 
yfA^A  hU  ally,  aad  declared  bisadf  indqpeiidaiit. 
Wmn^fn  VUewanath  was  despatched  agaiosC  bira  by 
the  Vijayanagar  Raja^  and  defeated  and  sent  his 
father  prinoner  to  the  Conrt.  HU  lovalty  was  reward- 
ed with  the  Government  of  Madura,  which  descend^ 
ed  (o  his  posterity.  Sixteen  Princes  of  this  nee. 
hHd  the  Government  of  Madura,  and  Trichi'ia'ra'i. 
to  the  mid'ilc  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  of 
them  left  curious  and  splendid  monuments  of  their 
rri:;ri(i,  and  several  were  patrons  or  persecutors  of 
the  Catholic  Missions  in  that  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
Their  final  downfall  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
indirect  causes  of  the  British  ascendancy  in  India 
as  (ho  success  of  Ckanda  Saheh  in  obtaining*  pos^ 
session  of  Trichinapali  from  Mindkshi  Ammal,  th& 
Madura  Princess  and  regent^  encoura^d  him  to  em^ 
Iwrk  in  those  ambitious  schemes  ag^ainst  the  Suba^ 
dhiir  of  tho  Dckhin,  which  involved  the  French  an^l 
Uritishseitlomonts  in  tlie  political  revoiuftioM  of  tbci 
Pttuinsula. 
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CHOLA. 


The  history  of  the  Chola  kingdom  is  much  less 
regular  and  consistent  than  that  of  the  Pandyan, 
and  the  traditions  relating  to  it  are  as  perplexing 
and  contradictory  as  they  are  abundant.  Lists  of 
the  princes,  legends  relating  to  them,  and  evep  in- 
scriptions dated  in  their  reigns,  are  extant  all  over 
the  Peninsula,  but  are  so  little  accordant,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  derive 
from  them  any  information  on  which  reliance  can 
be  placed. 

The  sources  of  confusion,  independant  of  those 
ivliich  naturally  occur  from  the  lapse  of  lime  and 
hiperfect  tradition,  are  evidently  two.  The  one 
is  the  use  of  an  Epithet  as  a  proper  name,  and  its 
application  to  different  individuals,  i\i\i^  Kulot tun ga 
Chola  is  he  who  is  the  elevator  of  his  family,  and 
although  it  may  have  originally  designated  an  indi- 
vidual prince,  it  has  unquestionably  been  borne  by 
very  different  persons,  at  exceedingly  distant  peri- 
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ods.  The  other  source  of  perplexity  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  term  Chola  in  a  much  wider  sense  than 
it  legitimately  expresses,  and  its  adoption  by  the 
Princes  of  districts  considerably  removed  from  the 
original  Chola  country.  The  fame  of  the  Chola 
princes  seems  to  have  led  the  Rajas  of  other  pro^ 
vinces  to  assume  the  title^  and  frequent  grants  are 


found  at  Rujamahendri,  and  in  the  Northern  Cir« 
cars,  which  purport  to  be  made  by  princes^  who  are 
termed^  in  all  probability  with  little  exactness, 
Cholas. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  Ckola  kingdxun  pmmi% 
roences  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
a»  that  of  the  Pandyan.  The  country  along  t^a 
Kaveri,  which  had  been  overrun  by  Rdkshasm,  tb^ 
chief  of  whom  Trisiras  gave  his  name  to  the  cej^rr 
brated  fort  of  Trichinapali,  ( Trisira,  palli)  W4ff 
first  cleared  and  cultivated  by  Tayaman  Nal6  a 
settler  from  Oude,  or  from  Upper  Hindustan.  ']pie 
limits  of  the  country  were  afterwards  extended  to 

the  Kutakeri  on  the  West  and  the  Southern  P\f 
nakini  or  Pennar  on  the  North.  The  Sea  form* 
ed  the  Eastern  boundary,  and  the  Vellar  divided 
Chola  from  Pandj/a  on  the  South.  As  compre* 
bending  Tonda  Mandalam  the  Northern  boun- 
dary extended  beyond  Tripeti,  and  in  recent  times 
appears  to  have  been  pushed  far  into  the  Telugv^ 
countries,  but  the  legitimate  boundary  to  the  Norih 
is  that  of  the  Tamul  language,  or  a  line  dr^wQ 
from  Pulicat  towards  Bangalore,  including  conset? 
quently  the  whole  of  the  Carnatic  below  thp  GhatsL 
with  Trichinapali  and  Tanjore. 

The  first  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Chola  kings, 
is  that  immediately  subsequent  to  the  foundation 
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ef  the  principality.  Forty -eight  or  forty-four  kinga 
fire  said  to  have  reigned  in  a  former  age^  but  no* 
thing  more  thati  their  names^  and  those  not  of 
freqaent  recurrence^  are  preserved.  It  is  never- 
theless probable  that  several  of  the  few  events  of 
Chola  history  which  have  been  coniiikemorated^  be- 
long; to  this  period,  and  in  particular  we  may  as- 
lijn  to  it  xYie  construction  of  the   capital    fVariur 

OR  the  Kaveri,  which  seems  io  be  recognisable 
IB  the  Orthoura  of  Ptolemy  the  capital  of  Sornag  / 

Shora   or    Chola  Nayak,   situated   on    tliat   river. 

The  extension  of  the  territory  further  North  by  the 
Inaction  of  Tonda  Mandalam,  the  country  of  the 
Knrumbas  or  Nomadic  Soretani  is  also  referred  to 
this  early  period  by  Mr.  EHis,^  but  it  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  a  later  date. 

The  district  below  the  Ghats  from  about  Pulicat 
to  Cuddalore  is  said  to  have   been  occupied  at  an 
early  period  by   wild   tribes,   who   however,   were 
themselves  foreigners,  coming  from    the  North  of 
India^  and  who  exterminated  the  original   barbari- 
ans of  this  part  of  the  Dandaka  forest.     Although 
an  uncivilised  people,  the  Kurumhas,  as  they  are 
styled^  were  not  strangers  to  social  organisation  j  as 
they  had  chiefs  of  their  own,  and  fortified  liolds,  and 
were  not  reduced  without  difficulty  to  subjection. 
According  to  tradition  Kulottunga  Chola,  had  a 
Aon  bj  a  female  dancer  attached  to  a  temple^  or  in 
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some  of  the  versiong,  by  a  nymph  of  Pdtala,  who 
from  his  illegitimacy  being  debarred  from  succeed- 
ing  to  his  parental  dominions  was  sent  by  his  far- 
ther to  win  a  priiicipaUty  for  himself.  The  prince, 
named  Adonda  or  Tondaman  Chakravertti,  sub- 
dued the  KurumbaSy  with  the  aid  of  his  father, 
and  introduced  various  races  of  colonists  into  the 
country  from  more  civilised  districts.  It  does  not 
seem  however  that  Tonda  continued  an  indepen- 
dant  state,  for  no  separate  lists  of  its  princes  are 
preserved,  nor  is  any  notice  of  its  later  fortunes 
handed  down,  except  as  part  of  the  Chola  kingdom.* 
Its  subjugation  by  a  branch  of  the  ruHng  dynasty 
of  Chola  is  conjectured  by  Mr.  Ellis  to  have  oc- 
curred before  the  commencement  of  the  Christiaa 
era,  as  many  of  the  names  by  which  places  are  still, 
known,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  imposed  by 
the  colonists  are  to  be  found  in  Ptolemy's  tables, 
thus  the  Arcati  Regio  Sorx,  is  considered  by  him  * 
to  be  the  Arcot  of  modern  times  :  the  original, 
term  Arcadu  being  a  Tamil  compound  of -4/ or  Ar, 
the  Banyan  Tree,  and  Cadu  a  forest,  and  Arcot 

• 

being  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  Nadus  or  early 
divisions  of  the  country  although  not  the  capital. 
This  he  supposes  to  have  been  Kdnchi  or  Conje^ 
vcram,  which  is  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Chola  kinj; 8  in  their  early  intercourse  with  the  Pan- 
d\un  inouarchs.  Kanchi  is  said  to  have  been  found 
cd  by  Adanda  Chakravertti,  and  made  his  capital^ 
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Vut  its  own  traditions  ascribe  its  restoration^  or  in 
other  words  its  foundation  to  Vira  Chola,  a  prince 
cotemporary  witii  Sdlivahana  in  the  first  century 
of  Christianity.  The  chief  temples  of  this  celebrat- 
ed place  of  Hindu  devotion,  are  of  much  more  re- 
cent origin,  and  no  traces  of  it  appear  in  the  classi- 
cal Geographers.  The  specification  by  Ptolemy  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  Peninsula  as  a 
Nomadic  tribe  seems  also  to  indicate  the  existence 

of  the  Kurumbas^SL^  an  independant  people  in  his 
day,  for  the  colonists  whose  descendants  still  occu- 
py the  country  are  Vellalas  an  agricultural  not 
a  pastoral  people.  Jt  is  therefore  probable  that  this 
transaction  belongs  to  a  more  modern  date,  and 
that  the  Tonda  country  was  not  settled  untill  after 
the  separation  of  the  Chola  from  the  Pandyan 
principality.  The  line  of  sea  coast  may  perhaps 
have  been  occupied  earlier,  but  the  tracts  a  little 
removed  from  it,  were  but  imperfectly  civilised  in 
thfe  first  centuries  of  Christianity.  Another  event 
of  some  importance,  the  destruction  of  tVariur  by 
a  shower  of  earth,  and  the  removal  of  the  capital  to 
Kumhhakonam  or  to  Ganga  Gondavaram  can 
scarcely  be  referred  to  the  first  period,  as  it  gives 
^esiignation  to  a  Prince  of  a  subsequent  era,  named 
fVariur  Chola,  and  if  it  be  as  above  conjecture 
ed  identifiable  with  Orthoura. 

The  Chola  kingdom  merged  by  marriage  as  has 
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been  noticed  into  the  Pandyan,  and  contio«ed  so 
for  570  rears.  The  duration  of  the  interral  may 
perhaps  not  be  Tery  accurately  stated,  bat  the  oc^ 
corrence  seems  very  probable^  and  explains  why 
the  Chola  records  are  to  much. more  defective  tbaa 
those  of  Madura.  Whether  the  cause  be  correctly 
assigned  is  also  doubtful^  but  we  may  be  satisfiedl 
to  admit  the  traditional  memory  of  the  result,  and 
to  conclude  that  the  kings  of  Madura  extended  theic 
authority  over  the  whole  tract  between  the  Eastmn 
Ghats  and  the  coast,  for  a  considerable  period  dur^ 
log  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 

,  The  geries  of  Princes  who  succeeded,  is  very  dif* 
ferenlly  staled  by  different  authorities.  Lists  preserv- 
ed at  the  Temples  of  Tripeti,Chandragiri^nd  JPer* 
malur^Wdke  the  number  twenty-three, whilst  others  at 
Kondcilur  and  Kanchi  give  eighteen,  supplying  also 
dales  or  from  Sal  136  to  830,  (A.  D,  214  to  908.) 

an  interval  of  694years,  which  is  much  coo  consider^* 
able  for  eighteen  reigns,  giving  an  average  of  39 
years  to  a  reign.  The  more  extensively  received 
enumeration,  however  is  sixteen,  resting  upon  the 
authority  ot  the  Vrihadiswara  Mdhdtmya  a  San* 
ficrit  work  of  which  translations  in  Tamul  and 
Mahratta  exist.  Although  not  of  unexceptionable 
authenticity,  it  should  be  a  preferable  guide  to  the 
barren  lists  above  adverted  to^  but  there  are  60m« 
irreconcilcable  contradictions  between  its  series  of 
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Princes,  and  the  dates  assfg^able  to  some  of  them 
from  other  sources^  and  the  total  number  is  in  alt 
prebability  less  accurate  than  that  of  the  local  lists. 

That  some  of  the  Princes  particularised  in  all  had  a 
real  existence  is  undoubted,  as  it  is  verified  by  in- 
scriptions^ The  inscriptions  of  the  Chola  Princes 
v\  the  Dravira  country  and  lang^uage  are  exceed- 
vugly  numerous  :  every  teiuple  abounds  with  them. 
Uafortunately  however  the  old  Tamtil  inscriptions, 
the  antiquity  of  which  is  easily  recog^nisable  by  the 

rtyle,  very  rarely  present  any  other  date  than  that 
of  the  year  of  the  rei^n  in  which  the  circumstances 
they  record  took  place.  They  are  consequently  of 
little  chronological  value. 

AccordinAf  to  the  Vrihadiswdra  Mahatmya  the 
irstof  the  Series,  Kulottunga,  was  distinguished 
Originally  only  for  his  devotion  to  Siva,  by  whose 
favour  he  became  possessed  of  great  wealth,  which 
he  employed  to  raise  forces,  defeat  his  enemies,  and 
oeenpy  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Kaveri. 
He  erected  a  number  of  temples  to  different  forms 
tXSaiva,  and  amongst  others  one  of  great  splendour 
fo  Tungeswara,  the  form  of  that  divinity  worship- 
fed  at  Tanjore,  which  may  hence  be  considered  as 
die  Chola  capital. 

.  The  names  and  chief  actions  of  theseCAoZa  Princes 
as  recorded  ki  the  Vrihadiswara  MdhdtmyamW  be 
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found  in  another  place*  as  well  as  an  attempt  t6 
establish  the  period  of  Kulottunga's  existence  in 
the  ninth  century^  upon  what  appears  very  good 
authority.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  8up« 
pose  that  the  series  of  Ckola  Princes^  and  the  many 
celebrated  shrines  originating  with  them  should  not 
have  borne  an  earlier  date^  and  we  cannot  satis- 
factorily  refer  them  to  the  Kulottunga  of  the  San- 
scrit text.  A  very  current  tradiiion,  indeed  piace» 
Kulottunga  in  the  time  of  the  Poet  Kamban  who 
has  left  his  own  date  on  record  Sal  808  (A.  D. 
886^)  and  makes  him  the  last  not  the  first  of  his 
race.  The  story  may  perhaps  originate  in  sorao 
change  of  dynasty^  but  it  is  scarcely  admissable  at 
all,  for  Kamban's  work  is  dedicated  to  Rdjendra 
Chola  not  to  Kulottunga.  Supposing  them  to  bo 
the  same  individual,  it  leaves  as  probable  the  existence 
of  two  Kulottungas  about  this  date,  and  the  prior 
antiquity  of  a  race  of  Princes  whose  names  are  novr 
lost  or  but  partially  preserved  in  the  local  lists.  Ra^ 
jendra  Chola  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ilistin- 
guished  member  of  the  dynasty,  and  his  inscripti- 
ons describe  him  as  victor  over  the  Pandyan  and 
Chera  Princes  and  those  of  Utkala  and  Virat.  He 
is  said  even  to  have  undertaken  Maritime  aggres- 
sions^ and  embarking  on  board  ship  to  have  subdued 
Yelankiy  or  Ceylon,  Kalinga  or  the  Northern  part 
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of  the  Coromandel  coast,  Gaur  and  Bengal.  These 
are  no  doubt  exaggerations,  but  they  leave  it  likely 
that  Rdjendra  was  a  Prince  of  more  power  thaa 
any  Chola  monarch  could  have  enjoyed  after  the" 
Yddava  and  Belal  Rajas  had  the  ascendancy,  and 
this  consideration  confirms  his  living  in  the  ninth 
century.  There  were  no  doubt  many  Chola  Ra-¥ 
jas  after  him  although  of  more  circumscribed  au« 
thority,  and  the  destruction  of  the  family  in  the  time 
of  Kamhan,  unless  it  were  in  the  person  of  Rajen^ 
dra,  as  the  subverter  of  a  prior  dynasty,  is  therefore 
an  idle  fiction. 

The  Chola  Princes  of  this  race  are  said  to  have 
carried  their  arms  far  into  Telingana  and  Kernata 
but  to  have  been  checked  in  their  career  in  the  for- 
mer direction  by  the  Yddava  Princes  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  finally  expelled  from 
the  Northern  tracts  by  the  Kakateya  Princes  in 
the  twelfth.  I'hey  continued  to  hold  the  govern- 
ment of  their  original  possessions  to  a  much  later 
date,  either  independantly  or  as  feudatories  to  Vija-*^ 
yanagar.  The  flight  of  Rdmdnuja  from  Tanjore 
above  the  Ghats  is  invariably  said  to  have  been  in 
consequence  of  the  persecution  of  the  Chola  king, 
and  it  occurred  in  the  twelfth  century.  Grants  by 
a  Prince  named  Potambi  Chola  with  the  title  of 
Madhurdntaka  destroyer  or  conqueror  of  Madura, 
are  found  dated  in  Sal  1153  (A.  D.  1231)     In  tha 


sixteenth  century,  as  has  been  noticed,  an  officer  of 
the  Vijay  ana  garG  over  nment  was  despatched  to  pro** 
tect  the  Kaja  of  Madura  from  his  Chola  neighbour^ 
and  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  similar  aid  being 
afforded  to  iheNayakof  Tanjore BgEiinsiihe Nay ak 
of  Madura,  introdaced  the  Mahratta  family^  by  which 
it  is  still  governed.  Ekoji  the  half  brother  of  Siviyi 
being*  ordered  by  the  superior  state  of  Vijayapur 
Or  Bijapore  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Chola 
Prince^  relieved  him  not  only  from  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies  but  the  cares  of  administration,  and 
usurping  the  supremacy  put  an  end  to  a  dynasty 
that  had  been  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Dravi^ 
ra  through  many  successive  centuries,  and  hadat" 
tached  a  degree  of  credit  to  the  Chola  name,  which 
led  to  its  adoption  in  other  portions  of  the  Pe^ 
pinsula. 

One  of  these  appropriations  appears  to  have  oc-9 
Curred  in  the  Carnatic,  and  a  scries  of  nine  CholaB 
is  sometimes  enumerated,  a  few  of  whom  are  bor- 
tovied  apparently  from  the  genuine  Usis,  but  others, 
if  they  ever  had  a  real  existence  were  wholly  un^ 
connected  with  the  Chola  dynasty.  These  Princes 
are  described  in  the  Nava  Chola  Cheritra  a  Telugu 
work,  (p.  305).  and  were  named  Kerikala,  Vikra* 
ma,  Uttufiga.  Adivara,  Varadherma,  Satyendra^ 
Manujendra,  Vira.  and  Utlama.  The  object  of 
the  record  is  to  detail  the  encouragement  given  bjf 


these  Princes  to  the  Jangama  religion^^    and  w 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  very  authentic.     Of  four 
of   the  nine,    Adwara,   Varadherma,  Satyendra, 
and  Manujendra,   no  traces   occur  in  any    otheo 
accounts. 

Other  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term    Chola 
are  found  in  the  Telugu  countries,  and  in  these,  in- 
dividaal    appellations,    as  Kulottunga,   Rajendra, 
Vikrama,  and  Vira,  and  Kerikala,  are  assumed. 
The  adoption  of  these  names  and    titles  appears  to 
have  been  divided  between  two  families,  grants  by 
both  of  whom  are  very  numerous  and  are  nearly 
cotemporary  ;  the  one  dating  from   Sal   1023,   to 
1097,  (A.  D  1 100 to  1175),  in  the  reigns  of  Gonka 
Raja   Kulottunga   Chola,  and  bis  son  Rajendra 
Chola  of  Velanad,  and  the  other  embracing  the  pe- 
riod of  SaH  023  to  1 104,  (A.  D.   not   to    n82>, 
being  chiefly  grants  by  Kulottunga   Chola  Vishnu 
Verddhana  of  the   Chalukya  princes   of  Rajama'^ 
kendrL     There  is  also  a  grant  by  a  Kerikala  Cho" 
la  in  SaL  1114  (A.  D.  1192,;?  who  is  described  as 
the  great  grandson  of  GonA:a/?fl/'flr,  Prince  of  Velnad, 
the  country  of  the  East  of  the  Tungabhadra  and  a- 
long  the  Krishna.  In  the  ceded  districts  occur  the 
grants  of  a  Deva  Chola,  who  took  Gandikota  in  SaL 
1244,  (A.  D.  1322)  and  an  AhobalaDeva  Chola  in 
Sal  1342  (A.  D.  1410).  With  exception  of  thejR4/'a^ 
fnahendri  Cholas  the  others  were   petty  chiefir. 
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little  better  than  Zemindars,  in  which  class  vre 
may  also  reckon  another  if eW/caZa  Chola  who  is  said 
to  have  been  conquered  by  one  of  the  Jupalliwars 
or  Zemindars  of  Jupalli  in  the  Hyderabad  country. 

CHERA. 


Another  Political  Division  of  the  South  of  India 
which  may  be  traced  to  periods  of  some  antiquity, 
is  that  of  the  Chera  kingdom,  which  is  always  enu- 
merated along  with  the  Pandyan  and  Chola  states, 
by  original  aathorities.  The  boundaries  of  this 
principality  seem  to  have  been  of  little  extent,  and 
it  was  probably  most  commonly  feudatory  to  its 
more  powerful  neighbours,  except  where  it  had  ex- 
tended its  northern  limits  so  as  to  interpose  a 
mountainous  barrier  between  it  and  its  enemies* 
The  northern  limit  of  Chera  varied  at  different 
periods,  being  originally  placed  at  Palini  near  Dha^ 
rapura,  whilst  at  a  subsequent  period  the  capital, 
Dalavanpur  or  Talcad  above  the  Mysore  Ghats  indi- 
cates a  considerable  extension  of  the  boundary  in  this 
quarter,  and  the  Chera  principality  probably  included 
thegreaterportionof /iCerwa^d.  Its  Eastern  limits  were 
the  possessions  of  Chola  and  Pandya,  and  the  Wes- 
tern those  of  Kerala.  In  its  early  state  however 
it  comprehended  the  extreme  South  of  the  Ma* 
labar  coast  or  Travancore,  and    consisted  of  tha^ 


province,  Wyndd,  the  Nilgiri  mountain  district, 
.the  Southern  portion  of  Coimbetore,  and  part  of 
Tinnivelli.  In  this  tract  we  have  in  Ptolemy  the 
people  called  Carei,  and  not  far  from  it  Carura 
Regia  Cerebothri,  in  which,  making  an  allowance 
for  inaccuracies  of  sound  and  expression^  we  have 
the  Cheras,  and  Carur  still  a  city  in  this  district, 
and  Cherapati,  the  sovereign  of  Chera. 

It  seems  probable  therefore  that  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  Chera,  or  as  it  is 
also,  called  Kanga,  was  an  independant  principality. 
Of  its  history,  either  before  or  since,  little  satisfacto- 
ry occurs,  untill  periods  comparatively  modern. 
Lists  of  Princes,  one  of  thirty,  and  another  of 
twenty,  who  it  is  said  ruled  in  the  Dwapar  and 
beginning  of  the  Kali  age,  are  given,  but  ihey  are 
unaccompanied  by  details  :  another  series  of  twen- 
ty-six Princes  adds  the  political  events  of  their 
reigns,  and  closing  with  the  conquest  of  the  pro- 
vince by  Aditya  vermd,  a  Chola  Prince  in  A.  D. 
891,  it  enables  us  to  place  the   commencement  of 

the  dynasty  in  the  fifth  century.     The    occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  Chola  Rajas  was  not  of  very 

long  continuance,  and  in   the  course  of  the  tenth 

century  the  capital   Tdlcdd  was  that  of  the  first 

or  second  sovereign  of  the  Hayasdla  or  Beldl  dy- 

tiasty  of  the  sovereigns  of  Karnata.     The  name  of 

Chera  appears  to  have  been  discontinued  from  this^ 


period,  and  the  distriofs  were  annexed  to  the  nei|^'' 
foouring  principalitiefii  of  Karndta,  Madura,  or 
Q^anjare. 

KERALA. 


Before  leaving;  the  Southern  extremity  of  th^ 
Peninsula  it  will  be  convenient  to  advert  to  ano- 
ther ancient  division  of  some  interest,  the  state  of 
Kerala  or  Malabar.  The  country  intended  by  this 
designation  in  its  widest  sense  extends  fiom  Go-* 
kernamioC^pe  Comorin,  but  it  was  subdivided 
into  four  provinces  as  has  been  already  noticed^^ 
Tuluva,  Cuva,  Kerala,  and  Mushica  :  of  these  no 
traces  occur  in  Ptolemy  except  Cuva  which  he 
gives  without  any  alteration,  Cuva,  only  as  a   city 

not  a  province.  It  is  possible  that  the  Paralia  of 
his  tables  may  be  a  wrqng  reading  for  Karalia  or 
Kerala,  and  in  the  Aycotta  of  the  Malabar  coast  near 
Koranganur^  some  vestige  of  the  Aii  or  Aiorum 
Regio  may  be  conjectured.  As  already  observed  some 
other  identifications  along  this  coast  may  be  made,  as 
J^dcynda  ovNilkantha  wiih  Nileswara,  and  Purrhos 
mons  with  the  mountain  of  Parasurdma,  to  whom 
the  whole  tract  is  said  to  owe  its  origin . 

This  Hereafter  the  destruction  of  the  Kshetri^ 
race  bestowed  the  Earth  upon  the  Brahmans,  wha 
repaid  the  obligation  by  banishing  him  as  a  homi'* 
<!ide  from  amongst  them.    Being  thus  lU  a  loss  fo| 


a  dofnicile  he  solicited  one  of  (he  ocean,  end  its  re^ 
gent  Deity  consented  to  yield  liim  as  much  land  as 
he  could  hurl  his  battle  Axe  along.  Parasvrdma 
threw  the  weapon  from  Gokernam  to  Kumdri,  and 
the  retiring- ocean  yielded  him  the  coast  of  Malabar 
below  the  latitude  of  15**. 

The  introduction  of  Brahmans  into  this  province^ 
which  has  already  been  noticed,  appears  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  a  political  organisation  Of 
very  unusual  occurrence  in  the  East.  The  Govern- 
ment was  vested  in  a  sort  of  Hierarchal  senate^ 
formed  of  the  Brahmans  of  the  sixtj-four  districts, 
into  which  they  parcelled  out  the  country ; 
the  land  they  rented  to  people  of  inferior  casts, 
reserving  to  tKemselves  the  right  to  property  in  i\\6 
soil,  and  the  management  of  pubHc  affairs.  The  de- 
fence of  the  whole  or  the  use  of  weapons,  was 
intPHsted  to  ten  divisions  and  a  half,  out  of  the  six* 
iy-four,  and  the  executive  GFOvernment  was  con- 
signed to  one  individual^  and  a  council  of  four  others 
af^ointed  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  sixty-four  villa- 
ges for  three  years  each.  This  arrangement  how- 
ever in  the  course  of  time  gave  way  to  the  election 
of  one  sovereign,  of  the  Military  caste,  who  took  an 
oath  on  his  installation  to  acknowledge  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Brahmans,  and  do  nothing  contrary  to 
their  interests,  or  without  their  concurrence.  Tbit 
Military  Governor  was  brought,  in  the  first  in* 


.istance^  it  is  said,  from  a  foreig;ti  country :  what  coan^ 
try  is  not  mentioned :  according  to  Arrian  and 
Pliny,  Malabar  was. included  in  the  Pandyan  king* 
dom^  and  it  is  probable  therefore  that  in  the  early 
tiges  of  Christianity  the  Brahmans  of  Kerala  had 
been  induced  or  compelled  to  accept  a  Military 
Viceroy  from  the  monarch  of  Madura,  retaining  in 
consideration  of  their  sacred  character^  and  actual 
privileges,  substantial  influence  in  the  internal  ad« 
ministration  of  the  Government. 

m 

Subsequently  to  these  events  which  appear  to  be-> 
long  to  periods  of  some  antiquity^  the  history  of  the 
Province  is  very  imperfectly  preserved.  The  sepa« 
ration  of  sixty-four  districts  into  two  portions^  thir- 
ty-two North  and  thirty-two  South;  indicates  the 
distinction  of  Tuluva  from  Kerala  but  on  what  ac-* 
count  it  was  made  is  not  recorded  :  we  shall  find  it 
again  noticed  elsewhere.  Obscure  traditions  thea 
occur  of  the  temporary  prevalence  of  the  Bauddha 
faith,  and  its  final  suppression  by  six  learned  Brah« 
mans,  who  came  from  other  countries,  and  of  the 
encouragement  given  by  Kula  Sekhara,  a  prince 
who  is  placed  by  some  authorities  in  the  fourth  and 
by  others  in  the  seventh  century  of  Christianity,  to 
persons  of  that  description  to  settle  in  Kerala. 

Prom  the  death  of  this  Prince  an  extraordinary 
anachronism  in  the  Malabar  annals  assigns  the  ap^ 


ptointmentof  King^  or  Viceroys  to  Krishna  Raya 
the  King  of  Vijayanagar  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Eighteen  rulers  of  this  class  are  enumerated,  each 
of  whom  reigned  for  twelve  years,   thus  occupying 
figi  interval  of  216  years.     The  last  of  the  number^^ 
Cheruman  Perumal,  is  celebrated  for  a  very  singu*- 
lar  event  in  the  annals  of  the  Hindus,  his  conversi- 
on to  the  Mohammedan  Religion.  He  finally  retired 
to  Mecca,  dividing  on   his  departure  tlie   Kerala 
kingdom  into  eighteen  or  more  distinct  principali- 
ties.    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  ac- 
curacy of  this  story,     A  Raja  of  Malabar   did    be- 
come a  Mohammedan,  and  whether  be  went  on 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca^  or  not,  bis  apostacy  v^as  no 
doubt  the  occasiotn  of   political   convulsions,  and 
made  the  plea  of  general  disobedience  by  his   Offi- 
cers who  took  the  opportunity  of  rendering  them- 
$e}ves  independant.     These  events  seem   to  have 
occurred  in  the  nudth  century,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  we  know  that  the  Portuguese  found   the 
country  broken  up  into  numerous  petty  principali- 
ties, acknowledging  a  sort  of  feudatory   obligation 
to  a  few  of  the  more  powerful  of  their  number,  but 
dn  affecting  independance.     Amongst  the  superior 
states  was  that  of  Kdlicat,  whose  chief  was  entitled 
the  S^mudri  Raja  or  llaja  of  the  sea  coast,  and 
tvho  was  thence  probably  termed  Zamorin  by  the 
Poriuguese.     The  oxigin  of  Calicut  was    sul^se* 
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quent  to  tlie  partition  of  the  country  by  Cheruman 
Perumal,  The  foundation  of  another  chieftainship 
furnishes  an  era  in  common  use,  and  events  in  Ma- 
labar are  ordinarily  dated  from  the  building  of  Ku^ 
lam,  Culao,  or  Quilon,  which  occurred  in  the  ninth 
century. 

KADAMBA. 


The  traditions  of  Malabar  respecting  the  parti- 
tion of  the  country  amongst  sixty-four  families  of 
Bra h mans,  and  their  subdivision  into  two  sects  of 
thirty-two  each,  one  retaining  the  Northern,  and  the 
other  the  Southern  portion  of  the  country,  recur  in 
the  records  of  Tuluva,  and  that  province  is  said  to 
have  been  apportioned  in  a  similar  manner  The 
separation  however  is  ascribed,  not  to  Parasu 
Rama,  but  to  MayuraVarmd,^  Prince  of  a  dynasty 
known  by  the  name  Kadamba,  which  long  reigned 
in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula.  To  Parasu  Rima 
is  attributed  nevertheless  the  recovery  of  the  whole 
tract  over  which  they  reigned  from  the  ocean,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  extended  from  Nasik  to 
Kanya  Kumari.  The  country  so  recovered  .was 
distinguished  by  Parasu  Rama,  as  the  seven  Kon^ 
A:aws,  which  are  severally  named  Kvala,  Virata, 
Mahratta,  Konkana,  Hayga,  Tuluva,  and  Kerala. 
Of  these  the  Kadamba  Princes  appear  to  have 
ruled  over  Hat/ga  and  Tuluva,  or  the  modern  Ka^ 


liara^  extending  their  authority  inland  over  part  of 
KarnAta  confining  with  the  limits  of  Chera.  The 
Konkana  appears  to  have  been  in  ancient  as  in  tno* 
dern  times,ihe  residence  of  uncivilised  and  piratical 
tribes.  The  Kirdta  country  is  of  course  thnt  of  bar- 
barians^ and  the  term  Mahratta  or  MaAflVasA^ra  is  of 
so  vague  an  import^  and  the  early  traditions  of  the 
modern  Mahrattas  so  utterly  deticient,  that  it  is  not 
likely  they  existed  as  a  separate  and  organised  com- 
munity in  ancient  times.  In  place  of  this  division, 
indeed,  some  accounts  specify  Go-rdshtra  but  this 
should  be  more  properly  Hai/ga,  which  is  also  o- 
mitted,  and  another  division  that  of  Berhera  insert- 
ed. Berberay  Kirdta,  and  Virdta  ai-e  also  said  to 
form  the  kingdom  of  Trv^ertta:  both  Trigertta  and 
Virata  are  known  by  name  in  the  Mahabharat^ 
butthe  latter  is  there  placed  much  more  to  the  North, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  grounds 
it  is  included  amongst  the  Konkanas.  At  any 
rate  it  appears  probable  from  the  classical  geogra- 
phy, as  well  as  the  imperfect  character  and  general 
tenor  of  the  traditions  regarding  this  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  that  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
between  the  Godaveri  and  Krishna  Rivers  from 
the  sea  coast  eastwards,  continued  to  a  compara- 
tively modern  date  in  the  possession  of  scattered 
a^id  barbarous  trjbes,  or  an  untenanted  expanse  of 
jnountain  and  forest,  such  as  it  was  when  Rama 


with  his  wife  and  brother,  resided  in  a  ooltege  ofi 
leaves  near  the  sources  of  the  Goddveri 

At  the  time  that  Parasu  R^ma  recovered  Tulu^ 
va  and  Hayga  from  the  sea^  it  appears  that  be  ob- 
tained a  population  also^  for  it  is  asserted  that  be 
converted  the  fishermen  of  the  coast  into  Brahmans. 
He  then  departed,  telling  them  that  if  ever  they  had 
occasion  for  his  aid^  their  wishes  would  bring  him 
to  their  assistance :  after  sonr.e  interval  they  were 
curious  to  see  whether  he  would  keep  bis  word, 
and  summoned  him  to  their  presence  :  upon  his  ar- 
rivsil^  and  learning  the  cause  of  his  being  put  to  un« 
necessary  trouble,  he  was  exceedingly  wroth,  and 
degraded  them  to  the  condition  of  Sudraa,  in  which 
light  the  Brahmans  of  the  Konkan  are  slitl  consi* 
dered. 

When  somje  ages  had  elapsed  Sixia  and  Parvat%, 
came  to  the  Saht/ddri  mpuntains,  the  Ghats  ab.ove« 
K^onkan  and  Kanara,  and  ip  consequence  of  tbeii; 
pastimes  a  boy  was  born  under  ^  Kadamba,  tre^ 
whence  the  name  of  the  dynasty :  other  accounts  03^^ 
cribe  his  birth  to  a  drop  of  Siva's.  pei:^pirai4:Qn| 
which  fell  upon  a  Kadamba.  flower.  The  peopU  QJ^ 
the  country  being  ^t  the  time  without  a  monurchj^ 
bad  recourse  to  a  mode  of  election  which  is  of  frc^ 
quent  occurrence  in  the  peninsular  tr;aditiQns,  Duiq^ 
worship  having  b^ei)  pcrfprmed,  a  c^^te.  KlepbwL  i» 
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tttfned  Joose,  eanrying  a  wreath>  and  the  person  to 
whom  the  animal  presents  it,  is  chosen  king.  Iii 
this  instanee  the  wreath  was  given  to  the  yotith 
whc^e  birth  was  so  miraculous,  and  the  first  of  the 
Kadafkbas  ascended  the  throne  of  Ihiluva.  In 
GOftseqoence  of  his  derivation  from  Siva  he  Was 
born  with  k  third  eye  on  his  fo)*ehead,  visible  only 
at  the  moment  of  his  production/ and  was  in  conse* 
<)uenee  termed  Trifietra  Kadamba.  He  was  a 
gr^at  benefactor  of  his  people^  and  a  devout  wot« 
shi]^per  of  Siva  as  Madhukeswara  and  Kotis* 
^ara.  His  date  is  placed  early  in  the  Kali 
age,  but  inscriptions  occur  in  his  name  dated  SaL 
90  df  A/  i).  168.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  the 
SdlivAhanaerB,  Sfhoald  have  been  adopted  thus  earh', 
else  the  date  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  subsequent 
traditions.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
this  case  the  city  Banavdsi  existed  before  the  Ka^ 
damba  family,  as  it  occurs  in  the  vicinage  of  the 
Malabar  coast  something  near  its  actual  position 
in  Ptolemy*8  tables. 

The  sixth  Prince  of  this  family,  or  the  third  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  was   Mayura   Vermd  io 

* 

whom  the  foundation  of  Jat/antipur  is  attributed. 
This  is  usually  identified  with  Banavdsi,  but  some 
notices  make  it  Kundapur  on  the  sea  coast.  This 
is  the  Prince  to  whom  the  introduction  of  the  Brah« 
inans  is  ascribed.    The  place  whence  he  brought 
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them^  and  theirnumber,  are  variously  given,  as  ^A»- 
k$hetra  or  Vallahhipur,  and  one  hundred^  or  thirty- 
two  thousand;  all  the  traditions  agree  that  he  distri- 
buted the  country  below  the  Ghats  into  sixty-foar 
portions^  which  he  gave  to  the  Brahman  colonists* 
and  the  very  large  proportion  which   the  Rrahmans 
of  Kanara  and  Tuluva  bear  to  the  whole  populati- 
on^ indi'catcs  a   considerable   immigration   of  this 
class  at  some  distant  period.     The  greater  part  are 
also  admitted  to  belong  to  the  Pancha  Gaura,  the 
five  Gaura  Brahm:ins,  or  those  of  Northern   Hin- 
dustan. Mayura  Vermd  is  said  to  have  established 
four  cities  in  each  of  which  he   placed  a    Brahman 
Governor  :  tli<^se  were   Kasargodi,  Barkur,  Man^ 
galur,  and   Kadaha,     The   marvellous  adventures 
cf  this  Prince,  a  brief  notice  of  which  will  be  found 
in  another  place,  (page  95)donotoccur  in  what  seems 
to  be  the  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  the  JSTo- 
damba  Kings,  the  Sahyddri  Khanda  of  the  Skanr 
da  Purdna. 

The  Brahmans  introduced  by  Mayura  Vermd 
attempted  in  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor  to 
eave  the  province,  but  they  were  brought  back^ 
and  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  their  attempt 
'were  compelled  to  leave  unshorn  a  lock  of  hair  on 
the  forehead  as  a  distinguishing  mark.  The  son  of 
Mayura  Verma  is  variously  named  Kshetra  Vermd, 
Chandragada,   and    Trinetra    Kadamba.    This 
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latter  it  h  said^  extended  the  Brahmans  to  the 
Southern  portion  of  Tuluva  or  Gokema,  which 
was  under  the  Government  of  a  kinsman  of  the 
Prince  named  Chandrasena.  The  son  of  Chan^ 
draaenUy  Lokdditya  married  the  sister  of  Trinetra, 
and  had  by  her  a  daughter,  whom  the  King  of  the 
mountain  Chanddlas,  sohcited  as  a  wife  for  his  son. 
The  request  was  seemingly  complied  with,  and  the 
king  and  his  attendants  invited  to  Tripura,  the  re- 
sidence of  Lokdditya,  to  celebrate '  the  marriage. 
Whilst  unsuspicious  of  peril  they  were  assailed  by 
the  soldiers  of  Lokdditya.  and  his  brother  in-la^v, 
Und  destroyed,  and  the  authority  of  the  Kadamba 
Prince  was  extended  in  consequence  above  the  Ghats 
into  Carndta.  The  Brahmans  CoHowed  this  ac- 
cession of  territory. 

Prora  the  first  of  the  Kadamba  dynasty  to  the 
last,  seventy-one  or  seventy-four  Princes  are  enu- 
merated but  their  names  alone  are  particularized. 
They  were  followed,  it  is  said,  by  iheAbhiras,  Mau" 
ras,  &c ,  the  lists  of  Princes  given  in  the  Pur  anas, 
>vho  coLild  have  had  no  connexion  whatever  wiih 
the  dynasties  of  the  South.  The  interval  is  thus 
filled  up  to  the  reign  of  a  Sdnkara  Deva  in  Sal. 
1258,  or  A  D.  1336,  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the 
Vijayanagar  kingdom.  The  period  from  Sal  90 
that  of  Trinetra  Kadamba  to  1258,  is  1 168  years, 
and  these  distributed  amongst  seventy-four  Prin- 
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ces  would  give  fifteen  years  toreign^  an  average  not 
unliksely  if  we  c^n  suppose  the  Princes  enumerated 
to  have  bad  a  real  existence.  There  is  little  doubt 
also  that  the  first  Princes  of  Vijayanagar  were 
descended  from  a  Tufuva  family  of  ancient  origia 
and  power^  whose  dominions  extended  towards  the 
Western  Sea  :  whether  they  were  connected  wilh 
the  Kadamba  fan>ily  does  not  appear,  but  that  thit 
race  continued  to  hold  possessions  in  Kernatay  till 
near  their  time/ is  proved  by  grants  ni  Banavii^, 
Savanur,  and  Gokemam,  dated  in  the  twelfili 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  by  Kadatrtba 
Kings.  Their  territorial  possessions,  and  their  per- 
sonal  independance  during  this  period  were  na 
doubt  subject  to  many  fluctuations^  and  the  Belat 
Rajas  of  Karnata  appear  to  have  exercised  sottrA 
supremacy  below  the  Ghats,  and  even  the  Telinga 
Kings  of  fVarangal  extended  their  conquests  thi« 
ther.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  former  of  these^ 
the  Jain  Religion  was  very  widely  diffused  through-* 
out  Tuluva,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  de* 
dine  of  the  Bdal  Kings,  and  the  ascendancy  of  th« 
Vijayanagar  Kings,  a  number  of  petty  independant 
Jain  Rajas  sprung  out  of  the  officers  of  the  former 
Princes.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  their  pos- 
sessions under  the  Vijayanagar  Kings,  but  the 
management  of  the  country  and  command  of  the 
Military  force,  were  vested  in  three  deputies^  ap? 


pointed  by  the  superior  sovereign.  A  brancli  of  the 
Vyayanagar  family  appears  to  have  settled  after 
their  downfall,  in  Sonda,  whilst  Sadasivu  Raja  con« 
ferred  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  go^' 
vernmeRt  of  Guti,  Barkur,  and  MangaLuTj  upoa 
a  petty  chiefs  whosedescendants  known  as  the  Rsgaa 
of  Iktri  reduced  the  Jain  Rajas  to  subjection^  and 
continued  to  hold  authority  in  Kanara  till  the  mid* 
die  of  the  last  century,  when  their  dominions 
were  atinexed   to  the   Mohammedan   kipgdom  of 

NORTH  OF  THE  KRISHNA. 


The  collections  of  Col.  Mackenzie   do  not  pre- 
sent any  satisfactory  mat^rials^  for  tracing   the  an- 
cient history  of  the  countries  North  of  the   Krish* 
na,  on   the   Western   part   of  the  Peninsula  and 
the    fabulous    stories    of    Filframdditt/a^    Sdlivd" 
hana  and  Bhoja  which  relate  to  them^  ditfer  in  no 
respect  from  those  common  in  other  parts  of  Hindu- 
stan, and  reflect  little  lig^ht  upon  the  real  history  of 
the  country  or  its  Princes.  Materials  for  an  accurate 
record  of  the  political  transactions  of  modern  times^ 
the  fortunes  of  the  Mohammedan  kingdoms  and  the 
Marhatta  confederacy  are  not  deficient^  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  notice  these,  as  the  results  are  already 
well  known  by  the  translations  of  Scott,  and  the 
worksofOrme  and  Duff.     It  is  sufficient  here  to 
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observe  that  the  foundation  of  Deogerh  or  Doul^^ 
chad  is  attf  ibuted  to  a  Shepherd  named  Ramji  who 
resided  on  the  mountain^  and  discovered  a  hidden' 
treasure  in  the  year  of  Kuli  2500  or  about  five  cen- 
turies  before  the  Christian  era. .  His  minister  ;Ya8 
Hemanda  Panth  by  whom  the  Mahratta  written 
character  was  invented.  The  excavations  at  Ellora 
are  ascribed  to  lla  the  son  of  Buddha  the  son  of 
the  moon.  The  Rajas  who  ruled  subsequently  at 
Ellore^  are  said  to  be  Yuvandswa,  Dandaka,  In- 
drad^umna^  Darudhya  and  Rama  Raja^  none  of 
whom,  except  the  last^  probably  ever  heard  of  the 
place.  The  legendary  origin  of  Ndsika  has  already 
been  given.  In  more  modern  times,  or  500  ye^rs 
ago,  a  Rf\ja  entitled  Gauri  Raja  is  said  to  have  rul- 
ed here  and  at  Tryambak,  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  brother  of  Rama  Raja  of  Dowlelabady  of 
which  the  date  would  tolerably  well  admit.  His  ' 
nephew  at  the  same  time  governed  the  country  be- 
low the  Ghats  or  the  Konkan.  At  that  time  a  Fer- 
ryman named  Jayaha  rose  in  insurrection,  defeated 
and  deposed  ihe  nephew  of  Gauri  Raja,  and  be^* 
came  master  of  the  Konkan  from  Junar  to  Ankola. 
Jayaba  extended  his  power  above  the  Ghats,  but 
was  checked  by  the  progress  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Seven  Princes  in  succession  descended  from  this 
person,  continued  to  hold  the  government  of  thelovf 
country. 
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BELAL  KINGS. 


The  ancient  history  of  Kerndta  is  but  Uttle  elu- 
cidated by  any  of  the  documenisof  the   Mackenzie 
collection.  The  Pandyan  and    Cher  a  Princes,  and 
those  o{ i\\e KadambateiXiiWy ,  probably  divided  it  in  a 
great  measure  amongst  then),  and  we  may  feelsatisfi* 
cd  that  no  other  series  of  any  consideration  exercised 
the  sovereignty,  untilthosewhom  we  shall  hereafter 
notice.  There  were  no  doubt  at  various  intervals  pet- 
ty princes  holding  portions  of  it  with   a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  mdependant  a  utliority .  such  as  the  Jain 
Princes  of  Humchi  to    whose  inscriptions  we  have 
already  referred:  authorities  of  a  similar  description 
prove  that  princes  of  7WMgM  origin,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  Chdlukya  family  ot  Kcilyana,  held  por- 
tions of  the  country,  and  the  Yadava  princes  of  Chan^ 
dragiri  also,  in  all  probability   extended  their  sway 
over  part  of  its  northern  districts.  In  later  times  the 
Ganapati  Princes  of  IVarangal  included  part  of  it 
in  their  territory,  and  finally  the   Rayas  of  Vijaya- 
nagar,  established  within  its  limits,  ruled  over  Kar^ 
nato  as  well  as  the  other  divisions  of  the  Dekhin. 
Before  noticing  any  of  these  however  we  may  pause 
to  describe  a  dynasty  of  Kamita  princes  of  consi- 
derable eminence  in  the  annals  of  the  Souths   that 
£>f  the  Haysalas  or  Belalas. 
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The  founder  (>£  thift  dynasty,  like  that  of  many 
others  of  the  South  of  India^  is  the  hero  of  sundry 
marvellous  traditions.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  per- 
son of   the  family  of  Yadu  or  that  of  Krishna  : 
some  accounts  make  him   a  Raja^  others,  a  peasant 
or  a  cowherd,  butalIao;ree  that  he  derived  his  name 
and  fortune  from  killing  a  Ty^er,  which  had  intest** 
ed  the  vicinity  of  a  shrine  of  Vasantikd^  a   sylvaa 
goddess  near  Sasa^opuri.  Some  traditions  say  he  kill"* 
ed  the  animal  in  defence  of  a  Rishi  or  holy  sage^  on 
ivhom  he  attended,  whilst  others  relate   that  he  un- 
dertook to  destroy  the  the  animal   at  the  request  of 
the  villagers,  who  consented  to  pay  him  annually  for 
the  duty,  a  quarter  of  a  fanam   on   every  Kandy  of 
grain  they  raised  on  their  fields.   With  this  revenue 
he  engaged  followers,  and  made  himself  formidable 
to  his  neighbours,  encreasing  his  demands   upoa 
them  until  they  amounted  to  fo>irteen  fanams  for  the 
same  quantity  of  corn  as  that  for   which   they  had 
originally  agree  to  give  a  quarter  fanam.  The  n&me 
of  this  individunl  was  Sala,  to  which  the  exclamati- 
on of  the  Muni,  Hohe,  kill!  being  prefixed,  his  de- 
signation and  that  of  his  family  became  Hohesdla 
or  Haysala.    He  also  bore  the  title  of  Belala  ftoni 
Bala  strength,  with  reference  to  his  prowess*     \i  ia 
not  unlikely  that  he  was  a  Zemindar  or  petty  Raja 
in  the  Carnatic,  subject  or  feudatory  to  the  Kan^ 
gt/am  or  the  Chola  Llaja^  until  by  his  prudence  an4 
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e^tecprifie  he  elevated  himself  to  be  llie   founder  of 
an  indepandant  dyna&ty. 

The  numbQF  of  the  Belala.  Rajas,   according  to 
Qne  genealogical  account  is^  seventeen,  but  the  ordi*^ 
imry  enuineration,  particularly  that  of  various  in^ 
*  ^oiiptions,  apparently  worthy  of  con^dence,  is  nine. 
There  is  a  greater  variety  in  the  diiration  assignedi 
t(i  t^^ir  authority,  and  the  records  of  various  Tem- 
ples in  T^il277gana^liavii  it  tQ  eighty-seven  yearsi 
vi^iii  St  the  genealogical  list  extends  it  to  more,  thaii 
fivepenturiea.  The  dates  of  the.  inscriptions  extenii 
from  Sal  99,1  to  Sal  1235,  or  two  hundred  and  fqp-^ 
tj-vfouiT  y^J?S}.  giving  nearly  thirty   years  to  a  rcign*> 
aoi  average  certa,iuly  exceeding;  that  of  mosft  series 
of  princea  whei;i  at  'q\\  protr9.cte.d5  but  whiQh  wehav^ 
noreason  to  dispute  in  the  present  case,  resting,  as. 
itf  doea  qpoa  many  qoncurring  documents.  The.  first 
date  inay  be  perhaps  a  little  too.rematis,  but  the,  last 
we  kno;w  from  Mohammedan   hi^ry  is.the   periodt 
at  tvhicb  the  capital  of  the  B^Lcfi  kings,  ws^s   taken 
ap/idestFOyed,  and  c^ccordiing  to.  all  probability  their 
power  ii^rebriev^bly,  subverted. 

The  fijfst  capital  of  the  Belal  princes  was  Taltcdd 
but  VinayadUjfQ'  the  second  of  the  race,  was  oblig- 
edL.itissaid,  to  retire  into  Tuluva;  his  son,  called 
in  SfQfue  plajces  Yero^cwga,  and  in  others  Vitala 
J^^,t^.rep.Qvered  possession  of  the  ancient  capita). 


and  exlpncled  his  authority   over   part  of  Drawm 
on  the  south  east,  and  westwards  into  J^nnara. 

The  fovrth  Prince  named  Betada  or  Beldla  and 
vth%cqtieni\y  Fishniiverddhana  is  of  ^reat  celebrity^ 
a«  the  Patron  and    Protector  of  the  Vaishnava  re- 
former Wimanuja.     The  CkoU  Raja  it  is  related, 
having  insisted  that  his  subjects  should   sig^n  a  (hi« 
per  atfesting  their  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  Siva, 
Rdmdnuja  refused  to  subscribe  and  to  escape  the 
conquences  of  the   Raja's  indignation,    fled  above 
llie  Ghats,  into  the  territory  of  the   Belal   Raja. 
The  licldl  Rajas  had  hitherto  been  Jains,  as  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  their  grants  to  Jain  temples, and 
establishments,  but  the  wife  of  Betada  was  of  the 
Vainhnava  persuasion,  and  induced  her  husband  to 
protect  Itdmdnuja  who  afterwards  effected  the  Ra- 
ja's conversion.     This   change  of  religion    was  in 
some  degree  brought  about  by  the  insolence  of  the 
Rnja'H  Gwrw,  a  Jr?/i  or  Jain  Priest,  who  refused  to 
lake  food  in  tiie  Palace,  because  the  Uoja  wsEs  mu- 
tilated, having  lost  one  of  his  fingers.     Resentment 
of  his  conduct  disposed  Betada  to  adopt  the  doc- 
trines of  Rdm/muja,  and  he  became  a   Vaishnava^ 
It  does  not  appear  however  that  he  molested  the  Jains: 
on  the  contrary,  many  grants  were  made  to  them  in 
his  reign,  and  in  the  reigns  of  several  of  his  success 
sors  eith^  by  the  Rajas  themselves,  or  their  chief 
officers.  At  a  later  period,  the  Rajas  and  their  minia'^ 
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lers  nnppar  to  have  deserted  the  faiths  of  Vishnu 
nnd  Jain,  for  that  of  Siva,  and  the  shrine  of  Mai* 
likarjuna  near  Tdlkdd  hecame  the  repeated  ohject 
of  their  munificence.  Vishnu  Verddhana  grea'ly 
extended  the  limits  of  the  Baldla  principality,  cap- 
turing Banavas*,  and  suhjiigating  part  of  Ttlin- 
gana  :  grants  by  this  prince  occur  dated  as  late  as 
8aL  1053,  (A.  D.  1 133)  which  agrees  well  enough 
with  the  date  usually  assigned  to  lidmdnuja. 

Narasinha  Ray  a  or  Vijat/a  Narasinha  is  said  by 
some  authorities,  to  have  made  Dwdrasamudra  his 
capital^  whilst  other  traditions  ascribe  the  foundati- 
on of  that  city  to  the  first  of  the  dynasty.  His  suc- 
cessors however  Vira  Beldla,  and  Vira  Narasinha 
appear  to  have  been  of  more  eminence^  and  to  have 
elevated  the  Belala  sovereignty  to  its  greatest  pow- 
er, when  the  whole  of  Karndta  as  far   as  to  the 
Krishna,  was  subject  to  their  sway,  and  the  provin- 
ces of  Malabar  and  Canara  on  the  west,  the  Dravira 
country  on  the  South  and  East,  and  part  of  Telin^ 
gana  on  the  North  East,  acknowledged  them,  if  not 
as  immediate  masters,  yet  as  exercising  supreme  au- 
thority over  them  through  their  officers,  or  through 
the  Native  Rajas  as  vassals,  and  tributaries. 

The  successor  of  Vira  Narasinha  Beldla  is  the 
first  of  the  series  who  seems  to  have  patronised  the 
worship  of  Siva  aud  is  hence   commonly  design  a- 
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ted  M  Saiva  Beldla :  tbe  power  of  the  dynasty  waf 
Dow  in  its  decline,  as  the  Rajas  of  Kerala,  Chola^ 
and  Kanga  asserted  their  independaifce^  and  in  an  atr 
attempt  to  reduce  the  latter  tbearmy  of  the  JBe2a7aRa- 
ja  was  almost  annihilated  by  sickness^  and  was  eoai- 
pellcd  to  retire  within  the  barriers  of  their  Native 
Ghats.  He  is  said  however  to  have  repelled  an  in« 
curgion  of  the  Gauda  Raja  from  the  North,  and  dri- 
ven the  invaders  back  across  the  Tungahhadra,  \t 
is  pot  clear  who  is  intended  by  the  assailant,  unless 
it  be  the  Gonds,  the  territory  occupied  by  which 
tribe  probably  descended  much  lower  to  the  South 
than  of  late  years,  and  included  part  of  Berari 
they  may  have  therefore  ventured  upoTi  a  predatory 
incursion  into  the  Garnatic.  Many  g;rant8  in  this 
reig;n  are  made  in  the  name  of  the  Dcmdanayaka, 
Danaik,  the  General  or  Military  Prime  Minister: 
the  same  is  observable  in  the  two  following'  reignis; 
and  at  this  early  period  therefore  Hindtf  sovereigns 
seemingly  lapsed  into  the  same  career,  which  they 
have  pursued  in  more  modem  times:  a  few 
rHgns  of  enterprise  and  vigour,  which  found  and 
extend  the  power  of  a  rising  race,  are  followed  by  a 
nuocession  of  indolence  and  sensuality^  in  which  the 
servant  becomes  the  master,  and  the  pageant  prince 
is  «ct  aside  by  his  more  active  minister :  in  the 
struggle  that  ensues  a  new  dynasty  is  established  on 
(he  rums  of  the  old,  or  the  state  is  subverted  by  a 
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tbfli  {u^s^nt  in^^9e,  find  although  ft  is  i^ot  p^ohal^lq* 
U^t  tb^  JSi?l4^  l^ipgJi  90144  have  Qpi^ase4  any  eflEpc-r 
tiMil  in^f|istfinc9  to  the  Mobi^ipcned^  arins^  y^t  it  fiff-^: 
p4fir9  UI(ely  thM  internal  disunion  ^nd  deoay,  facili-: 
tfi^  tl^eir  ii[9w^^lL  aad  prepare^  the  way  fortheic. 
i^tor  f:fct9ripQipatiQn.  f)ioir^m^\id(ra  >vas  taken 
an4  pliinder^d  by  a  ])^us^u](nan  army  in  A.  P« 
l^^ip-'l  1^  ^ifd.fromi  that  period  nothing'  more  is  pr^- 
oerypd  by  tr^^^itpn^  or  in  ingcjriptiQns^  o^  thp  ^eld- 
l§  ifings, 

THJS  YAD4VAS. 


Xhe  authority  of  the  Bfldlas  was  limited  on  the' 
North  bv  the  Krishna  river,  and  as  there  can 
be  little  doabt  of  their  disposition  to  extend  their 
domains  far  beyqnd  that  bpundary,  we  must  infer 
that  they  hapi  obstacles  to  eqcountjer  in  that  quar- 
ter of  more  magnitude,  than  to  the  East  or  Wesit. 
Ducinff  the  latter  years  of  their  sovercio^nty  thesQ 
>vere  presen tc;d  probably  by  the  power  of  the  Qra^ 
Wflpa^i  princes  of  TeU^gana,  but  it  is  npt  easy  t9 
discover  any  aotag^oni^ts  of  equal  strength  in  ^he 
curlier  part  of  their  career. 

The  general  lists  of  the  Princes  of  the  Dekhin 
pl^cea  dynasty  anterior  to  tbe  BelHas and immedi« 


ately  subsequent  to  the  Pandya  and  Ckola  rtnonarchs. 
Tbese  are  denominated  the  Yddtroas  and  eig:h- 
teen  names  are  enumerated  of  Raja^  who  are  aaid  to 
hB:ye  rul^  from  Sal  730  to  10)2  or  A.  D.  808  t^ 
1080.  Few  circumstances  are  added  to  this  nomefi*^ 
clature.  The  capital  was  Naruyan  varam,  and 
Chandragirt  and  IVipeti  were  the  chief  seats  of 
their  fame>  the  fortress  at  the  former^  and  the  prin- 
cipal temples  at  both,  being  attributed  to  some^of 
the  family.  The  resumption  of  the  Temple  of  7W- 
peti  from  the  Saivas,  and  its  appropriation  to  tW 
Vaishnava  religion  by  R&manuja  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Toy  a  Yadava  the  twelfth 
of  the  number,  which  if  correct,  proves  the  chrdtich- 
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logy  of  these  Princes  to  be  wrong  by  about  two 
centuries,  and  ihey  must  have  flourished  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century  or  nearly  tbo 
same  time  a^.the  Beldl  prioces;  according  to  j^ome 
accounts  however  it  was  Toy  a  Yddava  who  cleared 
the  thicketa  on    Chandragiri,  and   buUt  the  fort, 

*  ■  ■  ■ 

>vhilst  other  accounts  ascribe  this  to  hia|)redece88pr 
Imadi  Narasinha,  and  affiiL  the  title  of  SribhS$hva 
conferred  upon  him  by  Rdminuja,  to  his  succesjior 
Talcdugotena  Raja.  Again  Teruvenda  YddavqjH 
said  to. have  built  the  principal  templqs  ^LTrwejS 
before  the  iia\eo( liamdnuja,  and  he  is  the  fifteenth 
of  the  series.  The  accuracy  of  any  of  these  identic 
fications  is  therefore  rather  questionable^  ,but  th^ra 


is  no  doubt  that  a  dynasty  of  PrtocMv  reined  at 
Pfara^anvaram  about  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen« 
taries,  of  safiicient  political  tatportance  toimpose  a. 
eheck  upon  the  extension  of  the  Chola  and  Beldlm 
•orereig^nties  in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula. 

CHALUKYAS. 

Tphe  princesjof  this  denomination^  appear  (li?;tin- 
ouis]^a'i)le  into  two  fdmilies,  one  of  which  reiijned  at 
Kdlydn  in  Karnata,  and  the  other  gave  sovereigns 
to  Kalinga^  the  part  of  Telingana  extending  a- 
lon^  the  sea  shore,  "^ 


;  Gf  the  former  of  these,  the  records  are  far  frottif 
Satisfactory  1:  si  great  number  of  grants  in  Katn&lA 
are  founds  which  appear  to  proceed  from  memheri 
of  this  dynasty,  but  the  family  title  seems  to  takife 
tbie^lace  of  individual  designations,  as  the  denomf* 
tiation'of  Tribhuvana  or  Triloka  Malta  occurs 
for'nearly  two  centuries,  or  from  SaL  934  to  1114 
(A.  D.  1002  to  1192):  the  greater  number  arefro*i 
Sai:960  to  990  (A.  D.  1033  to  1068)  making  the 
granters  consequently  cotemporary  with  the  firat 
'Bd£la  princes.  Other  names  occur,  with  dates»  in- 
clnded  in  the  above  range,  as  that  of  Vira  Rdya  of 
the  Chdluicya  family;  king  of  Kaltfdn  and  Band-- 
Vrf««,  in  SflT/:  1000  (A.  a  1078),  And  Som^^ar^ 


of  tbe  wne  nee  and  coontrj,  m  8(d.  I003»  (A.  IX 
1 173.)  The  huer  is  who  described  es  ike  srni  slf 
^irmgolm  the  son  of  Rmkakm  AhJIm  Hitilled  7W> 
ftAainnia  Mitfe  soTerei^  of  KmtUmkuk^aa^  tbt  cA« 
pital  of  %vhicii  is  Kmbfin,  tbe  coestmctor  of  die  hill 
fort  of  Kurugodtf,  and  ihe  sobjogator  of  the  Cho" 
la  and  the  Gurjarm  Rajas ;  Ibe  biter  would  extend 
the  attempts,  it  not  the  conquests  of  these  princes^ 
far  to  the  North  West^  and  indicates  as  well  as  the 
possesl^ion  of  Banavasi  a  state  sufficiently  power* 
ful  to  stop  the  prepress  of  the  i?a/J/as  Not  th- west  of 
the  Krishna.  The  grants  in  which  the  the  names  oY 
these  Princes  occur  are  usually  made  to  the  shrines 
of  Siva^  but  about  this  period  of  the  history  of  ^a«* 
lyan  its  princes  were  of  the  Jain  persuasion.  What 
relation  fljala  ii4^a  of  Ka(jfan  bore  to  Someswa* 
ra  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  former  is  in<- 
Tariably  entitled  a  Chalukya  prince^  and  was 
therefore  of  the  same  fa-nily  as  well  as  capital : 
all  the  traditions  relating  to  him  and  -to  the  cele* 
brated  Bdsava  the  founder  of  the  Jangamq  reli»;i* 
on  in  the  eleventh  century>  desoribe  him  -as  -king 
of  Kalydna,  and  of  the  Jam  religion.  He  was 
murdered  by  the  followers  of  Bdsava  and  Kafya^ 
na,  it  is  said^was  utterly  destroyed.  It  is  not  UBlikoly 
that  relig;ious  disputes  undermined  the  power  of  tha 
Kalyan  kings,  and  the  principality  disappeared  be-* 
fore  the  extending  sway  of  the  GanapaU  kings  of 


cxtn 

T^Mj^n^,  i?t!P  Uppmr  to  havfi  been  at  first  eiibev 
f^ufl^torie^  of  (h09^  CAilnA^^A  kings  or  m^mber^  of 
tb^a^ocif  family* 

The  maritime  division  of  Tefingana  orthecouiif 
<ry  from  Dravira  to  Odra  from  the  modern  Curnatic 
toOrissa*  appears  to  have  been  4isiino^uishedfrom  ve- 
ry early  times  by  the  appellation  Kalin^a.  Itisalways 
80  termed  by  Sanscrit  writers,  and  is  known  to  the 
nations  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  by  the  same  title 
ovKling.  The  inhabitants  are  described  by  Pliny 
as  Novissima  gens  Gan^Qri4um  Kalin^arnm. 
The  history  pf  this  tract  however  is  very  imperfect,- 
1^  Qiled  lip  by  the  docunients  before  us^  and  until 
comparatively  recent  times  the  traces  of  its  poliiica| 
condition  are  few  and  indistinct.  The  ancient  capital 
is  said  (o  h^ve  beei>  Srikakolaon  the  jfiTmAna,  which 
was  built  by  Sumati  sovereign  of  all  India.    It  was 

afterwards  the  residence  of -^«.^^ra  R4y^  a  king 
xvho  is  identified  v^ith  Vishnu,  and  worshipped  as  a 
form  of  that  deity  by  the  name  of  Andhra  Madku,r 
sudana.  He  is  said  to  have  transferred  the  capital 
to  Rajamahendvi  on  the  Godaveriy  and  this 
is  described  as  the  resi(jlence  of  a  series  of  CA^« 
lukya  princes  for  some  considerable  time,  ffort^ 
that  of  Aswamedka  Datt  the  grandson  of  Jaha^ 
mejaya  and  consequently  a  prince  of  the  Pdn^ 
dava  race,  till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  ccintury, 
or  the  date  of  Rdjanarendra,   the  sen  of  Vima* 


•  ••• 
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lay dditya,  the  ipfitYon  of  Nimnaya  Bkatt;  iheH^l 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  inscriptiom,  the  fSttn* 
er  is  a  fable.  The  reputed  descendants  of  the  PSfH^ 
davas  were  first  driven  to  and  finally  rediained  at 
Kundavola  in  the  Nellore  district,  and  at  some  su)^« 
sequent  date.    Princes  of  the    Chdlukya  dynasty^ 
reigned  at    iiajamahendri.     A  list  of  the  king»^f 
this  race  is  given  in  an  inscription  which  comprtsea 
twcnty«fonr  descents,  and  a  period  of  four  hundred 
and  two  years.  The  inscription  is  unluckily  without 
a  date.     It  does  not  include    Rajanarendra  nor  his 
father,  nor  doe8  it  allude  to  the  Ganapati  kings  who 
flourished  in  the  twelfth  and   thirteenth   centuries,, 
and  it  is  therefore  probably  anterior  to  both.     The 
name  or  tide    Vishnuverddhana  occurs  in  it  six 
times,  and  one  of  these  may  be  a  prince  whose 
grants  are  very  numerous  in  the  R^jamahendri  Ai^-- 
trict,  who  is  designated  as  KtUottun^a    Chola,  the 
Saptama    or    seventh    Vishnuverddhana.      That 
these  are  both  titles  is  unquestionable,  and  that  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  was  assumed  by  more 
than  one  of  the  Kalinga  princes  is  evident  from  the 
grants  in  the  same  name  at  Rajamahendri  extend* 
ing  ncariy  a  century  from  Sal.  1020  to  1 104  (A.  D. 
)09d  to  118$.)     As  the  genealogy  referred  te,  does 
not  profess  to  take  up  the  family  from  its  commence* 
inent,  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  compute  the  peri* 
od  of  its  origin,  although  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been. 


.^^^Uma^pHH^erlj^  named;  S^  we^^  t^e%arpe 

^.whh  itbe  aev/^nth  f(i&knuverddhanin,y  the  $rst  of  the 
:  i»edes  wotild  be  pJaced  in  Sal.  630  ;or  A^  Q,. 70,8^ 
. 4ifi«uidqtiiiy! perhaps, higher  ibaoki^  allowable;  but 
one  ii>scription  specifies  a    gjrant  by    Vishnuverd^ 
dhana,  Ckdlukya  of  jRajam^J^/^ri^to  a  temple  of 
.yTrivikrama  in  the  Condavir  district  dated  26S8of 
Kali  or  373  years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  a  date 
much  more  questionable*  All  that  we  c^n  venture  to 
assert  is  that  these  Princes  reigned  at  Rajamaheti" 
.  dri  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the 
4hirieenih  century^  arid  may  have  commenced  per- 
haps two  centuries  earlier.     They  might  have  been 
connected   wiih  the   Ckalukyq  of  fCalydn,  when 
the  power  of  those  Princes  extended  over  the  conn* 
try  subsequently  ruled  by  the  GanapatjH  9Jas.  The 
last  ^(    ibe  list  on   the   inscription^  Salctiv^rffta  is 
said  to  have  defeated  and  killed  iq  h^ith  J^crUsgia 
Lhola. 

:     '  \~  T  -  ..-  .  J 

Another  race  of  /iTa^mgapriii^es  is  found  more  ^o 
the  South.an  the  Gan/ur  Circar  and  ^country  .adja- 
cent to  the  Krishna  R^v'^  t>;A  its  approach  to  the  sea. 

_In  this  tracts  traditions  particularise  a  Mukunti  Ra- 
ja as  flojijrishing  about  acentury^anda  hal/after  Safi- 
vdjiqna.ov  in  the  third  century  of  Chrif5t^apity,  agd  as 

,„  laying encQjiraged  the  I^4-a^  thefliey^n.  tribes. 


:*^.. 


which  t)rdfesst6 bis  deicfehdefd  fMmthfesetm  Rkhit; 
to  setile  in  the  country^  atid  granted  thetn  iritbLgpes 
at  Gantur,  KoehUa,  inna^dhda,  UptOur  and  otiitftr 
places  for  thriir  ^nppdrt.  The  ca{)italof  MttkiiMi 
H^ja  wab  Ddtahikota,  wegt  of  CbndiipiUi,  andM 


deKceiidatKts  are  said  to  have  reigned  for  ^ig;ht  htin* 
dred  yiears.  Some  kccounts  plac^  Midhav^  Vl6rfn4, 
Kulaiielann  atid  NUkantha,  a^  tr6  aball  hereafter 
i^ee,  prior  to  Mukunti,  ^i^hilst  others  call  him  the  Mn 
of  a  girl  of  the  moantain  tribe  or  ChtnMuar^  by 
Makadeoa.  The  introductioti  bf  the  Brahmatia  in- 
to this  ti*dct  ik  ako  ascribed  to  another  Prineie  TYi^ 
netra  Pallava,  amd  an  inscription  to  this  purport 
occurs  in  the  village  of  Upatur  in  this  Gdfiiur  din* 
trict  dWed  «000  of  the  Kali. 

Thefee  Princes,  however,  although  they  not  impra* 
bably  ruled  over  part  of  the  Telingd  country  in  for- 
tner  tim^s^  are  t6o  imperfectly  handed  down, for  m^tD 
attach  much  importance  to  their  history.  Thb  evi« 
dence  of  inscriptions  is  much  more  decided  in  favor 
of  \  later  race^  that  ruled  in  Oantur,  that  of  the 
G&nka  Rajais ;  like  tbe  Rija^/Hahendri  Princes  th^y 
assumed  the  titfeof  Kuhttan^h  Ckdia,  and  tb^y 
reigned  ubout  the  same  timteas  the  fornfier^  only  for 
a  shorter  period.  Four  deseents  may  be  made  ddt 
or  Valanati  Kutottiingu  Ckola  Gtinka  Raja,  -fark 
son  lUijefidfa  Chdla,  bis^son  latibther  Kuioittengit, 


ttild «  fanrth  pi^ince  of  tli6  tmme  a|>p^atioD»  wiH> 
appears  to  be  a  different  pferstni.  Their  gfranta 
wiiich  are  numerous  in  the  Gantmr  Cirear'  eKiend 
fmm  S^e.  1033  to  IISO  (A.  D.  1100  to  1198.) 
They  were^  it  in  related^  aimihilated  in  a  palitieal 
s^Tifte  by  the  superior  power  of  GarutpaH  DevU. 
The  Chalukyas  of  Rajnmakendri.  managed  evi- 
dently to  survive  the  Gmmpati  power^  and  one 
caase  appears  to  have  beenau  intermarriage  with 
that  family,  for  Pratdpa  Rudm  the  grandiion  of 
Ganapati  Deva  was  the  son  of  that  Prinoe'sdaiig^h« 
ter  by  Chdlukya  Tilaka,  the  pride  of  the  Ckalu* 
hya  race.  They  Wnk  finally  beneaih  their  Northern 
neighbours^  the  Gajapatisof  Cutlack. 

We  have  still  another  series  of  kings  to  nolice, 

^ho  appear  to  have  held  the  country  about  the  Ven" 

nar.  These,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  were  ori- 

nally  from    Rajamahendri,  Mahtisina  tbe  son  of 

Aswameddha  e2a^^a  having  been  expelled  from  (hence 

by  Somasena^,  foreign  prince.  With  the  aid  of  'the 

Kalinga  king,  he  recovered   RajamahertAri,  but  it 

^as  again  lost  to  the  family  in  the  reign  of  bis  son^ 

^maseAAara  who  was  killed  at  its  capture.     His 

^^tx  Uttunga  Bhoja  iescaped,  and  fled  to  Kondavole 

^^   which  place  he  was  elected  Raja.     He  recovered 

^^^ijamahendri  but  confered  it  on  his  general  an3 

^^nttiaaed  to  reside  at  Ilia   mrfv   o^pitaL    lUis  'Bon 
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invited  five 
Benares^   to 
9  the  for<- 
m  still  produc* 
early  in 
Ibcse   prin« 
to  the  Pan- 
of  Chan* 
of  Nellmre  and 


mmiiiAiBxs 
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e  itf rtfua  «f  TMSagijaa  reaoeved  firom  the  sea 
k  aa^«ra  s  Suscrx  «ai  chwical  writers  by 

Acnramr  co  the  first  of  these, 

tke  Jb^ikrm  bo^  ex^ntaed  u<»e  tiaie  their  atitho* 

ritr  :!o  Hi-vi^ecn.  sod  faiasAed  a  series  of  sover* 

c^^s  lo  AbjsriW.  vV^K  capital  was  Palibothra. 

Arcorfic^  to  the  aaaer.  the  kin^  of  Amdkra   were 

aorefeigna  of  gnpal  fover  ia  the  eariy  years   of 

OiriKianiiT,  and  Pfiar  states  of  the  Amdkra  kin^ 

that  be  was  the  nsaster  of  thirlT  willed  towns,  and 

conid  brio^into  the  fieid  100,000  foot,  10^000  horse 

and  a  thonsand  ESephants. 


Notwithstanding  these  testimonies  the  local  tradi* 
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tiofi§  ate  as  usual  unsatis&ctory  in  all  tliat  relates  tii 
the  early  history  of  the  coantry^  and  we  have  little 
worthy  of  notice  anterior  to  the  eleventh  century, 
the  commencement  of  the  KikatN/a  or  Ganapatt 
Raf^s  of  Warangal.  The  history  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  indeed  every  attempt  at  a  ge<- 
neral  history  of  the  whole  of  the  South  of  India,  as 
well  as  of  different  detached  portions,  commences 
in  the  native  chronicles,  with  Yudhishthira,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  Dwapar  and  beginning*  of  the 
JKaliiaLge,  three  thousand  years  before  Christ.  The 
interval  to  more  modern  times  is  thence  filled 
very  scantily^  by  a  few  descents  taken  from 
the  Purdnas,  and  Parikshit,  JanavMJaya^  Sa* 
idnika,  I^anda,  Chandrdgupta,  Sarangdhara 
and  Sudrika  are  the  only  names  that  occupy 
this  space  till  the  time  oiVikrama  fifty-six  years  be- 
fore the  »ra  of  Christianity.  ^T^J^Ucrama,  sue* 
ceeds  Sdlivdhana,  and  then,  with  a  very  absurd  dis- 
regard of  all  chronological  consistency^  comes  fiAp* 
ja,  who  is  thus  placed  anterior  to  dynasties  that  must 
have  been  longer  prior  to  his  time,  if  they  everexistejl. 
It  is  impossible  therefore  to  include  him  amongst 
the  monarchs  of  the  South,  as  it  is  to  place  Yudhisthi-- 
ra  in  the  number.  It  is  not  unlikely  tl^at  Vikrama 
may  have  extended  his  authority  to  tbe  South  of  tljte 

Nermadd,  and  Sdlivdhana  whose  capital  Pratish^ 

■    ,  •      ■    .     .     •  . .        .  '        •    ^     •  •       '  ^ 

thdna,  now  known  as  Pythan,  stood  upon  the  Go- 
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daveri,  is  a  kgiiimate  monarch  of  the  DekhiiH 
Tbe  countries  along^  the  Godaveri,  or  between  it 
aojd  the  Nermada^  may  have  been  subject  to  that 
prince  and  his  successor?^  early  in  the  Christian  erat 
and  their  authority  may  have  extended  East  and 
South  so  as  to  have  comprised  the  upper  part  of 
iiarnatay  and  the  western  portion  of  Telingana  or 
Andhrd'  The  traditions  and  monuments  of  the 
Peninsula,  as  far  as  the  Mackenzie  Collection  ej^- 
tends,  have  howeverpreserved  no  particulars  ofiucb 
reix;ns. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  existence  of  a 
llaja  of  Gantur,  Mukunti,  early  in  ttie  era  of  &;- 
livdhana.  When  Mukunli  is  not  considered  as  the 
founder  of  a  local  dynasty,  the  ordinary  course  of 
enumeration  is  S&livdhana,  Mddhava  vermd,  Ku* 
laketana,  Nilakantha,  and  Mukunti,  and  tbes^ 
princes  are  riot  held  to  be  sovereigns  of  part  of  Kw 
Knga  only,  but  of  the  whole  of  Telingana.  They 
are  followed  hy  the  Chola  Mahdrdja,  intending 
thereby  the  series  of  princes  so  termed,  as  the  peri- 
od of  their  ilovem men t  is  said  to  be  217  years, 
bringing  the  whole  to  the  year  of  Sdlivdhana  43t 
(A.  D.  515.)  Tbeseare  succeeded  by  eight  or  nine 
Ynvana  Princes.  It  is  difficifh  to  understand  w'hat 
18  meant  hy  the  term^as  the  name  'Yavana  invaria- 
bfy  implies  foreigners^  and  in  late  times  Mohamme- 
idans.    In  general^  the  only  name  specified  is  Yava^ 


w  Bkuja  but  in  one  list  w«  ImTe  tbt  fuilotving  tiam^ 

as  his  descendants 

NandiL  who  rei|^ned  y«af »,     » « •  •  <  ^ « ^     62 
Dh&dru,     .^^v ?0 

SaQ^A$mo>     .• •.•••.%..»«..  49 

'Bampali,    «.^...«..^  .••««.»..•  ••  £7 

#i«<v7A7a>U7c2ana^     .....,.«  ...«...»  90 

Sumanta, .«^..«   .•^..^%.  50 

Vrishagena,     ••«...... «^ «  ^ «.  ..^  46 

or  altogether   wilh  the  Feign  of   Yavana  Bhuja 

which  iscalled41  yeara^  458  years  bringing  the  las(^ 

to  the  year  of  Sdlivdhana  875  (A.  D.  953.)     T\\^ 

succeeding  princes  are  termed  the  Nar4ipati,    Ga* 

japatiy  and  Aswapati  or  the  sovereigns  of  WaraU'^ 

galj  and  Oris^a,  and  the  Mohammedans.  It  appears 

therefore  that  the  termination  of  the  Yavana  stiiea 

is  as  far  as  the  chronology  is  concerned^  fully  two  een« 

turies  two  early.     As  to  its  historical  accuracy  it  is 

impossible  to  offer  any  conjecture,  as  nothing  but 

names  is  traceable,  and  those  names  throw  no  light 

oa  the  foreign  origin  of  the  individuals  as  they   arp 

^I  genuine  Sanscrit  appellations.  Whether  .any  such 

persons  existed  as  these  Yavanas  is  .questionable^ 

but  the  answer  to  the  question  must  be  -sought  in 

^e  countries  between  the  I^armada  and  the  jECn^A- 

^ce.    CoL  Mackenzie's  enquiries  cu-e  fw  the  inost 
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part  bounded  by  the  latter,  except  along  the 
coast  and  the  adjoining  districts.     . 

The  Kakateya  family  is  traced  to  a  still  higher 
source,  and  deduced  from  ih^  Pdndofoa  fatniiy  with- 
out the  intervention  of  Vikrama  or  SdUvdhana.  One 
account  begins  indeed  w  ith    Vriafiasena,  vrho  may 
be  thought  the  same  as  Yavana  Vrisha^ena,  bat  in 
general  the  line  proceeds  direct  from  Janamefaya 
through  Satdnika,  and  Kshemaka  to  his  two  sons 
Vijaydrka  and  Somendra.     Their  sons,  named  se- 
verally Vishnu  Verddhana,  2iT\d  Uttunga  Bhuja  dis- 
agreeing,  the  latter  quitted  Upper India^  and  settled 
to  the  South  of  the  Gndaveri.  His  son  Nanda  who 
founded  the  fort  of  Nandagiri,  married  the  daugh*- 
ter  of  the  Chola  king,  by  whom  he  had  VijayapdlaJ 
His  son  was   Somada  or  Somadeva   whose  cattle 
grazed  between  the  Godaveri  and  Krishna  Rivers. 
They  were  harried  or  driven  by  the  Cuttack  Bal&^ 
kadu  or  Prince  so  titled,  apparently  the  BalhAta  of 
the  Arabic  voyagers  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
The  circumstance^which  is  not  singular  in  theahnafs 
of  the  South,  gave  rise  to  a  war,  and  its  result  is 
characteristic    of   the   manners  of   the  times,  in 
which  such  a  transaction  could  have  occurred.  Hav- 
ing irt  vain  attempted  to  obtain  redress  or  effect  re- 
aliation,  Somadeva,  had  recourse  to  pacrifice,  to 
procure  a  son  who    should    revenge    his    fathered 
wrongs.     The  Cuttack  Prince  on  hearing  of  thia 
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pfoeedure^  hastened  to  stopit.and^marched  ioKon* 
dar  the  capital  of  Somadeva,  took  it^  and  slew  the 
king.     The  queen  however  thjen  pregnant,  fled  to 
Anumaconday  where  she  was  concealed  by  a  Brah- 
man named  Mddkava  Sermd.  She  was  delivered  of 
a  son,  who  in  compliment  to  her  protector  wasnam- 
ed  Madhava  verma.     The  prince  when  he  grew  up 
won  tne  espec'al  favor  of  the  Goddess  Padmakshi, 
aha  in  consequence  became  master  of  Anumacon^ 
da  and  defeated  and  made  tributary  the  sovereign  of 
Cuttack.    There  was  probably  some  such  prince, 
as  traces  of  him  appear  in  so  many  various  forms.  We 
maiy  fittach  what  credit  we  please  to  his  early  histo* 
ry«  to  hts  receiving  an  enchanted  sword  and  shield 
from  Padmakshi  which  secured  prosperity  to  bis 
house  for  ten  centuries,  and  to  his  owa  long  reign 

of  i60jrear8. 

-•     ■» "  ,  ■•  . 

V  Ffiom  Midhava  vermd  seven  descents,  occupy* 
inga.space  of  47a years,  proceeded  to  the  prince 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  actual  founder  of  the 
Mdkateya  Princes  of  fVarangal,  &akati  Prqlaya^ 
or  Pula.  He  appears  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Ga-f 
napati  kings,  as  the  son  of  Bkuvanlka  Malla,  or 
Tribhuvanika  Malla,  and  in  one  inscription  as  the 
son  of  Tribhuvana  Malla.  We  have  already  seen 
that  this  title  belongs  to  a  setofPrincesof  the  Chain- 
^.<r  family  oi.Kqlydn,  and  it  is  rather  unusual 
for  a  similar  denomination  to  be  borne  by  two  fami* 
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lies  at  thejsame  time.  They  oannol  weil^  jkb^e  MSie^ 
for  about  the  fame  date  the  Prince  of  Kulffin  i« 
nanied   ia    various    inscriptions,    Sam^Wiura    w 
Somadeva  the  son  of  Tribkuvana  Malia,  aad  Jhearv* 
ing^  apparently  the  same  title  hLcnself.   The  Rajas  of 
Kabfon  and  Anumaconia  mi§;ht  have  been  SiOgpeotv 
ed  to  be  rivals  and  enemies,  and  they   might  eadh 
claini  an  epithet  which  implies   merely,   the  hero  of 
the  universe— but  one  inscription  of  the  time  jqS 
Kaikati  Prolcya  is  dated  in  the  twenly*third  year  of 
Chalukj/a  Vikrama,  an  acknowledgement  of  infe^- 
riority  to  the  ChAltdtya  princes.    It  seems  probaLIe 
therefore  that  before  the  KAkati  family  rose  to  pow- 
er, they  were  oflBcers  or  feudatories  of  the  Ckalur 
kyu  kings  of  Kalyan.     In  their  early  career  also, 
or  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era, 
when  Kakateya  Prolaya  reigjned^  they  were  Jaint, 
Qr  at  le^st  the  patroas  of  the  3ect.  That  the  wife  of 
Prplajfa  was  a  Jain,  is  proved  by  her  grai^ts^-TrtJb^ 
I3iame  of  the  family  \»  said  to  be  derived   Crpin  U^f^ 
Goddess  Kakati,  possibly  a  Jam  diviDiiy,  (p  wAk^ 
TWii^urana  MoZ^a  addressied  bis  devotions  to  pb^, 
t^n  a  son.  The  tutelary  goddess  of  tl^e  fuoaily  JFVi4« 
mdkBhi  is  also  a  Jain  divinity.  -  :v 

KakatiProlatfa  is  said  to  have  discovered  by  ac«> 
cident  a  Sivja  lingam  which  wasa  Pari^atra,  or 
Philosopher's  stone,  and  by  the  transmutations  ef- 
fected with  it^  he  became  possessed  of  great  wealth. 
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As  the  stone ^as  immoveable;  Prolaya  removed  his 
capital  fro (11  Anumaconda  to  the  place  where  it  was 
foaQd,  and  there  established  the  new  capital  of  the 
^fikateya  princes^  Warangal.  The  date  assigiied 
to  this  event  in  some  accounts  is  Sal,  990  (1068)  but 
from  the  Raja's  inscriptions^  it  should  seem  he  was 
residing  at  Anumaconda  as  late  as  Sa/.  1010  (1088.) 
He  is  described  as  a  prince  of  a  warlike  character, 
thedefeaterof  Telapa  and  Govinda  Rajas,  and  e- 
.  Yen  of  the  Chola  king^.  As  already  observed  howe- 
ver, he  appears  to  have  been  a  feudatorv  or  officer 
of  the  Raja  of  Kafyina  whose  political  ascendancy 
may  have  been  about  this  time  in  the  wane,  so  as  to 
have  permitted  Prolaya  to  take  upon  himself  the 
character  of  a  sovereign. 

On  the  birth  ofthe  son  ofthis  prince  the  astrologers 
foretold  he  would  be  the  murderer  of  his  father.  To 
prevent  this  he  was  exposed,  but  was  found  by  some 
persons  attached  to  the  temple  of  the  Parispatra 
Linga,  and  brought  up  as  an  attendant  of  the  in** 
ner  temple.  After  he  had  grown  to  manhood,  the 
Raja  entering  the  temple  suddenly,  was  treated  by 
the  son  as  a  rude  intruder  and  stabbed.  The  vouth 
being  apprehended,  his  story  became  known,  and 
the  dying  Raja  recognising  the  impossibility  of  eva« 
ding  the  decrees  of  destiny,  acknowledged  his  son, 
and  nominated  him  his  successor. 

Rudra  Deva  to  expiate  the  crime  of  kUling  his 
father^  built  a  vast  number  of  temples,  a  thousand  it 


is  said^  chiefly  to  Siva.  He  levied  tribote  en  th^ 
Rajas  of  Cuttack,  and  conquered  the  Vahiad  Ra^ 
ja.  After  some  time  his  brother  Makddepa  rebeli-- 
ed^  defeated  him  in  battle,  and  slew  him^  %nA  9l%^ 
sumed  the  direction  of  afl^irs.  He  lefc  hovreiFerta 
the  son  of  Ructra  the  title  of  Yuva  Raja>  heir  and- 
partner  of  the  kingdom.  Mahadeva  lest  his  life  i  n^ 
vrar  with  the  Raja  of  Devagiri. 

Ganapati  Deva  the  son  of  Rudra  succeeded.  He 
\yas  a  prince  of  considerable  power,  as  and  gives 
a  name  to  the  family,  who  are  often  termed 
Ganapati  as  Kikatei/a  Kajas.  His  first  exploits 
^ere  against  the  Rs^a  of  X)evagiri  in  revenge  oC 
his  uncle's  death,  apdhe  compelled  the  Rama  Ram 
to  pay  him  tribute,  and  give  him  his  daughter  m 
iparriage.  He  then  subdued  the  Velnad  country, 
probably  with  the  aid  of  some  petty  PaUigara,  par* 
tlcubrly  one  named  Jjfdya  whose  two  sisters  Ganur 
pali  Deva  married.  Jj/aya  was  also  his  general 
and  fortified,  with  the  Raja's  permission,  this  Island 
of  Devi  at  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna.  The.  Ra^ 
also  extended  his  arms  to  the  souths  on  behalf  of  tlw 
expelled  Raja  of  Nellore  whom  he  restored^  re^ 
ceiving  in  return  his  allegiance.  Ganapati  Depn,  U| 
^aid-  to  Imve  persecuted  the  Jains,  seizing  th^ir  teior 
ples,  and  putting  many  of  them  to  death.  He  was  a 
devout  worshipper  of  Siva  to  whom  he  erected  ma- 
ny temples.  He  built. several  towns,  and  enclosed  his 
capital  with  a  stone  wall^  whence  it  v^as  named  Bfta^ 
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tSaNugara  Ihd  entire  stone  city.  He  wa«  af^trondf 
Telmgu  Jiteratate,  patticntatly,  it}sfiaid>  of  l^ikkafia 
^^^ajijbntihis  is  rather  doubtfbL  Yflrioasitiffcrift- 
tions  record  hid  mufirftc'ence  to  the  Brahmand^  ktiA  a 
ddemnent  of  this  kind  preserves  airansaction  of  a 
eariottS  nature^  in  whieh  a  large  division  of  the  Brah« 
oaaLcal  ca»te  was  highly  discontented.  The  R^bl 
gave  to  his  prime  minister  Goparaj  Ramana^tike 
pD^eff  of  appointing  secular  or  Niyogi  Brahmans, 
a»  the  village  accountants  throughout  the  principa- 
lity. The  religious  BrahmanS^,  or  those  professing^  to 
ifH^m  (He  ritual  of  theFedas,  opposed  the  grants  but 
tlie  infkienceof  the  minister  prevailed.  The  inscriptioi^ 
apiecifying  this  discussion  is  dated  Sal.  1057  (A«  D. 
1I4&),  but  this  is  erroneous,  unless  the  transaction 
took  place  in  some  other  te\p\,  as  that  of  Kakati 
Pro2aya  for  instance,  for  numerous  inscriptions,  as 
^ell  as  the  subsequent  history  of  TVarangal  sui&- 
dently  prove  that  Ganapati  Deva  lived  about  the 
tt»4dl&of  the  thirteenth  century^  or  from  Sal.  1 145 
to  1183  (A.  D.  1223  to  I26L) 

^  This  prince  had  no  male  issue.  His  daughter 
Vmaka  or  Mumaka  was  married  to  Vira  Deva  ox 
Vhrahhtt^a  entitled  CkUukya  Tilaka  the  orna^ 
mentof  the  forehead  of  the  Ckdlukya  family.  It 
l^besnt' conjectured  above,  that  this  might  have 
1>^  a  {kince  of  the  Rafam<ckendri  family.  As  the 
Lady  had'  not  bon^  a  dhild  at  the*  time  bf  her  fa« 

Ibersi4}^atb^  ber  BtoUxeiTj  Rnttrama  Bcoi  assume^ 
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the  regency ;  which  she  continued  to  hold  for  twei)-' 
ty-eight  years^  until  a  grandson  was  born  and  bad 
arrived  at  maturity.  This  was  Pratdpa  Rudr,a 
the  last  prince  of  fVarangal  of  politicalioaportaace. 
Umaka  bore  al^^o  a  second  son  named  Anama  Deva^ 

Pratapa  Rudra  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  was 
no  doubt  a  Prince  of  power,  although  tradition  ridi- 
culously exaggerates  its  extent.     He  is  said  to  have 
reigned  from  the  Godaveri  to  Rameswara,  and  to 
have  carried  his  arms  into  Hindustan  as  far  as  Pray'- 
aga  or  Allahabad.     The  territories  over  which  he 
reigned  appear  to  have  extended  across  the  Peninsu^ 
labetween  the  fifteenth  and  eigh teenth degrees  of  lati*- 
tude^  being  checked  on  the  North  East  by  the    Ga« 
japati  ll»ja  of  Orissa  and  on  the  North  and  North 
West  by  the  Rima.  Raja  of  Z)eragen— whilst  oa 
the  South  the  Belala  Raja  and  the  remains  of  the 
Chola  sovereignty  checked  his  progress  in  that  divi^ 
sion :  a  more  formidable  enemy  however  now  appears 
ed  on  the  scene,  whom  even  the  Raja  of  Warangal 
was  unequal  to  encounter. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  South,  a  Mo« 
hammedan  Chief,  it  does  not  appear  of  what  atate^ 
and  the  Cuttack  Raja  being  alarmed  by  the  power 
and  ambition  of  Pratdpa  Rudra  applied  to  Delhi- 
for  aid;  an  army  was  sent  to  their  assistance  and  be«- 
sieged  Warangal,  but  was  totally  defeated.  This 
happened  repeatedly  until  the  fated  period  of  one 
thousand  years,  during  which  the  Goddess  Padm&kr^ 
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bJu  had  promised  prbsperity  to  MddhavavermA  and 
his  posterity,  expired.  Warangal  then  fell,  and 
Pratdpa  Rudra  was  taken  and  carried  prisoner  to 
Delhi.     The  Mohammedan  historians  confirm  these 

occarrenees    generally,    and  place  them,  in    1323 

« 

t^hich  agrees  well  enouoh  with  the  Hindu  Chrono- 
logy  as  derivable  from  Pratapa   Ihidra's  inscripti- 
ons. After  a  short  interval,  the  Delhi  Sultan  it  is  said, 
^xe  Pratdpa  Rudra  his  liberty,  and  he  returned  to 
Warangal  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died.     He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Virabhadra  in  whose  time 
Warangal,  it  is  related,  was  again  taken,  and  utter- 
ly destroyed.   Virabhadra  yf\i\i\\\^  chief  adherents 
fled  to\Kbnrfat?ir  and  founded   a  new  principality. 
These  last  events  however  are  not  compatible  with 
other  Hindu  accounts  apparently  of  an  authentic 
character,  nor  with  those  of  the  Mohammedan  wri- 
ters. The  Rajas  of  Warangal  are   represented  by 
the  latter  as  at  various  times  the  allies  and   enemies 
oi  i\\e  Bahmini  Sultans  and  the  Rayas  of  Vyaj/a" 
nagar,  and  although  Kondavir  became  the  seat  of 
a  new  Government,  all  the  records  and  traditions 
refer'itsorigm  toa  new  dynasty.     Some  accounts 
describe  the  succession  of  both  Pratdpa  Rudra  8 
gons,  and  the  further  continuance  of  the  family  as 
nominally  tributary   to  the    Gajapatis   of  Orissa. 
Warangal  was  finally  occupied  by  the  Kutteb  Sha^ 
hi  kings,  and  merged  into  the  Mohammedan  princi^ 
pality  of  Golconda. 
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KONDAVm. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Warangaljiv^^ixm  tj|i# 
petty  chiefs  who  had  been  reckoned  amongst  itsf  feiH 
datories  availed  themselves  no  doubt  of  the  opppr*! 
tonity  to  throw  off  their  alleg^ance^  and  assert  a  daioi 
to  independant  sovereignty.  The  records  of  some 
of  the  Palligars  trace  their  origin  from  this  datCj^ 
although  the  greater  number  were  again  absorbedl 
in  the  extension  of  the  Vijayanagar  sapremaeys 
and  the  present  families  date  only  from  the  dpwnfali 
of  the  latter  principality.  It  is  therefore  impossible^ 
as  it  would  be  uninteresting,  to  particularise  tbeseve? 
ral  independant  chiefs  who  shared  amongst  them  the 
fragments  of  the  fVarrangal  state^  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  the  fortunes  of  two  of  them  :  one 

of  which  rose  to  some  importance^  and  left  man]^ 
memorials  of  its  existence  in  public  grants^  and  in« 
scriptions^  and  the  record  of  cotemporary  writers.  Tho 
capital  of  this  family  was  Kondavir,  and  its  au« 
thority  extended  along  the  Krishna,  chiefly  in  th^ 
Gantur  circar.  On  the  south  they  were  in  contact 
with  the  Rajas  of  Nellore'-^n  the  north  with  tjhosQ 
pf  Qrissa^  and  on  the  west  with  the  sovereigns  of 
Vijayanagar,  beneath  whose  ascendancy  they  sank 
after  an  iadependant  reign  of  about  a  century.  . 

The  first  of  the  family  is  said  to  have  been  a 
farmer  of  Anumaconda,  who  obtained  possession 
of  the  philosopher's  stone — He  removed  with  Iris 


treasure  to  Kondai>ir,  coostrMted  tbat  wi  ottier 
stroDgholdsas  Venuconda.Batlamconda^^xid  others 
aad  left  them  to  his  descendants — From  his  agri* 
CDltural  profession  or  rather  from  his  being  the  head 
man  of  his  district  he  was  termed  Reddi,  and  the 
family  is  known  as  the  Reddiwar  or  tteddis  of  Kon^ 
davir.  The  migration  of  Dhouti  Ala  Reddi  or 
Protaya  Reddi  is  variously  dated^  &ndthe  chronolo- 
gy of  hrs  descetrdahts  differs  accordingly.  Notwith- 
standing the  comparatively  recent  occurrence  o^ 
the  event  too,  the  era  of  the  Reddywar  rule  is  very 

inaccurately  stated  in  all  the  traditions^  and  the 
irhoie  are  placed  about  a  century  too  early,  as  is 
^sfa*&lished  by  Books  and  I  nscriptioihi.  The  hum'ber 
of  descents  is  uniformly  stated  at  seven,  and  this  ii£ 
apparently  correct. 

The-fir^t  pi^inee  of  vvhom  auth^ntie  rc&ordid  ^tht 
it  Aid  or  Afiavdmet  R^ddi,  who  is^  pi«obabIy  the 
Ibtmdeipof  the  political  ^wer  of  thefeiriily.  An  In- 
seription  at  Amttreaxi^dPa  on  Che  Krkhnd,  ^peeifie^ 
Ms  being  in  possession  or  KondM^.  Ardingi,  attdi 
RaickuT  ;  his  repairing  the  Causeway  at  S^i  Sw- 
hm'  and'  the  Temple  at  AnieramHi  both  on  thief 
Krishna,  and^  hid  defeating  Various  Rajas,  ambnglrt 
-vj^hom*  the  Kafcateyas  only  are  of  notie.  TM  ihscrip*- 
tion  is  dated  Sal.  \2S9,  or  A.  D.  1361,  and  confer 
quently  follows  nearly  the  period  at  vrhich  fVarangal 
was  taken  by  the  Mohammedans,  an  event  likely  ta 
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have  been  followed  by  the  erection  of  an  independ^ 
ant  state  by  a  family,  the  members  of  which  were 
previously  opulent  landholders  or  heads  of  a  distrtot^ 
under  that  principality. 

One  tradition  describes  the  downfall  of  the  race 
lo  Raksha  or  Raohcha.vf  ho  reigned  oppressively  and 
was  assassinated  ; — another,  with  great  inconsisten- 
cy ascribes  it  to  the  conquest  of  Langula  Gajapati, 
who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  third  ac- 
count and  not  improbably  the  correct  one,  is  that  of  the 
Amukta  Mala,  in  which  it  is  related  that  Kondavir^ 
was  taken  in  the  reign  of  Virabhadra  Vdma  Reddi 
by  Krishna  Bay  a.  the  sovereign  of  Vijayanagar^ 
inthebeginningof  the  sixteenth  century.  The  an- 
nals of  Orissa,  however  relatethe  capture  of  Con-' 
dapilly  and  consequently  the  invasion  of  the  Reddi 
principality  by  Capileswara,  who  reigned  from 
A.  D.  1451. to  1478.  audit  is  not  unlikely  that  he  be- 
gan the  work  of  subversion  which  Krishna  Raya 
com  pleated.  From  the  latter  period  till  the  over'^ 
throw  of  Vijayanagar  h\  the  Mohammedans,  KoU'* 
damr  continued  to  be  part  of  the  posssessions  of  that 
state.  The  ReddiwaVyVfere  great  patrons  of  Telugu 
Literature,  and  Srinath  translator  of  portions  of  the 
Pi^r^inas,  and  author  of  various  poetical  compositi- 
ons flourished  under  the  last  of  the  dynasty. 
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NELLORE. 

This  appears  to  have  beea  the  seat  of  a  petty 
principality  at  various  periods  from  the  extinctioa 
of  the  Chola  authority  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Dekhin  to  the  reign  of  the  Ganapati  Princes. 
It  had  its  own  /?ii/a9^  apparently  as  late  as  t)ie  reign 
of  Ganapati  Deva,  to  whom  one  of  its  princes  being 
expelled  by  his  competitor  Bayana,  repaired  for 
assistance.  He  was  accordingly  restored  by  the 
Raja  of  Warangal.  Other  accounts  however  state 
that  the  Prince  in  the  Government  of  Nellore  was 
a  fugitive  from  the  western  country^  who^was  made 
sovereign  of  the  province  by  Ganapati  Deva.  He 
was  named  Amboja  Deva.  On  his  death  without 
issue,  Mdnavakesava,  was  appointed  by  the  fVaran^ 
gal  Raja,  Governor  of  the  country,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mdnava  Stddhi :  the  latter 
is  celebrated  for  his  patronage  of  the  family  of 
Tikkana,  three  grandsons  of  Bhaskara  mantri,  so 
named,  of  whom  one  was  his  Minister,  another  his 
General,  and  the  third  and  most  illustrious,  a  Poet 
the  coiitinuator  of  the  Telugu  translation  of  ihe 
Mahahhdrat  under  the  patronage  of  Pratdpa  Riid- 
ra.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Warangal  kingdom 
Siddhi  Raja,  was  engaged  in  hostilities,  with^ 
Kdtama  petty  Raja  of  Pdlndd, .  and  bpth  lo^t 
^heir  lives  in  the  contest.  Their  principalities  were 
presently  after  subdued  by  the  Reddis  of  Kondavir. 
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GAJAPATIS  OFCUTTACK. 

The  Mackenzie  collection  t6  not  rich  in  mtttcrials 
illustrating  the  history  of  Oriasa.  With  the  exee]pK 
tion  of  some  inscriptkms^  the  Only  authority  Uiat  ia 
given  is  a  Genealogical  account  of  the  GangMufMtL 
princes,  from  Oiaramga  Vamsa  Dm«  ia  Sal.  BIB, 
to  Purushottama  Dtwi,  in  Sal  98&. — ^iMeripitoiMi 
by  several  of  these  princes  prove  that  this  cbroiio>- 
logy  of  the  rare  is.  from ,  five  to  six  oentiiriea  tea 
anctent^and  Choranga  or  morepropeiiy  Chora  Gon- 
ga  Deva  must  have  lived  kv  the  tw^ith  oenliary  of 
the  Christian  era^  whilst  the  Iast»  Pmru^hatiama, 
ipeigned  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth.  In  geneval  the 
inscriptions  confirm  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Stirling,'^  vAiich  is  altogether  much  fofler  m§i 
more  satisfactory  than  dny  thing  derivable 
from  the  Mackenzie  ooHection.  A  few  lifting 
matters  may  perhaps  admit  of  correction^,  and 
an  inscription  proomed  since  Mr.  Stirling  wrote^,  by 
Mr.  Colvin,  shews  that  Ckovanga  was  not  the 
founder  of  the  Ganga  Vanisa  family^  but  thast  the 
first  who  came  into  KaKnga,  was  Anemta  Vermir.^^ 
also  cdSed  Koldhdta,  sovereign  of  GaT^gaRiirhi' — 
the  Tow  Gonntry  on  the  right  bank  of  the;  Ganges 
or  TumhokBtk^Midnapere:  thi^  occurred  at  the  €sfi\l 
ofthe  eleventh^  century  of  our  era,  and  fronr  tball.tiU 
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Ihe  beginning  of  thesixteenth^  the  sameianiily  occa<^ 
pied  theprovinee  oiOrissa,  tlie  boundaries  of  their  rule 
being  extended  or  eontnicted  yariondy  at  various 
ti  mes  according  to  the  personal  characters  of  the  prin« 
ces  themselves  and  of  those  to  whom  they  were  oppo- 
sed. They  seem  accordingly  notwithstanding  the  con« 
trary  pretensions  of  their  Panegyrists,  to  have  made 
little  way  to  the  southward^  untill  the  overthrow  of 
the  Warangal  Kings.  In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century  they  penetrated  to  Conjeveram,  but  were 
compelled  to  recede  before  the  superior  activity  and 
resources  of  the  Rayasot  Vijayanagar. The  advance 
of  the  Mohammedan^  prevented  the  Vijayanagar 
princes  from  following  up  their  success :  the  vicinity 
of  the  same  enemies  as  well  as  intestine  discord 
confined  the  Rajas  of  Cuttack  to  the  natural  limita 
of  the  Province. — In  A.  D.  1558.   the  Mohammo^ 
dan  General  of  Bengal  invaded  the  country,,  killed 
iheRaja,or  compelled  him  to  fly  it  was  never  known 
whither^  and  finally  overthrew  the  mdependant  so« 
vereignty  of  Orissa. 

VIJAYANAGAR. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  Hindu  Principalify  of 
any  note  i|>  the  annals  of  the  south  of  lodia^ 

The  foundation  offche  state  of  Vijayanagar  is  very 
generally  admitted  to  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  sub« 
versioaof  the  Hindu  Governments  of  the  Kakateya 


^ndBelalaRajas  by  the  incnrsionsof  theMohammc^ 
dans  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century^  and 
traditions  are  tolerably  well  agreed  as  to  the  indivw- 
duals  to  whom  it  is  ascribed^  Harihara  and  Bukka 
Raya,  and  the  celebrated  scholar  Mddhava  entitled 
Vidydranya  the  forest  of  learning.  Accounts  however 
vary  yery  considerably  as  to  the  circumstances  which 
connected  these  persons  with  the  events  or  the  share 
they  herein  it. 

One  tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  FyViyanag'ar 
to  Madhava  who  having  by  his  devotions  obtained 
the  favour  o(  Bhuvaneswari  was  directed  by  her  to 
thediscovery  of  a  treasure  with  which  he  built  the 
city  of  Vidydnagar  or  Vijayanayar  and  reigned 
over  it  himself;  leaving  it  to  the  Kurma  or  Kwuha 
family.  Another  statementdescribeshimas  founding 
the  city^and  establishing  the  principality  for  Bukka, 
a  Shepherd  who  had  waited  on  him  and  supported 
him  in  his  devotions.  A  third  account  states  that 
Harihara  and  Bukka  two  fug-itives  from  fVarangal 
after  it  was  taken  by  the  Mohammedans  encounter* 
ed  the  sage  in  the  woods,  and  were  elevated  by 
him  to  the  sovereignty  over  a  city  which  he  built 
for  them,  and  a  fourth  statement  whilst  it  confirms 
the  latter  part  of  the  story,  makes  the  two  brothers 
officers  of  the  Mohammedan  conqueror  of  fVaran* 
gal,who  were  sent  by  their  roaster,  after  the  capture 
of  that  city,  against  the  Beldl  Raja,    They  were 
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defeated^  and  their  army  dispei*sed,  and  they  fled  into 
the  woods  where  they  found  Vidyaranya — Hia 
treasures  enabled  them  to  collect  another  army 
with  which  they  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Bddl 
Raja  but  instead  of  rendering  him  the  servant  of 
their  superior,  they  set  up  for  themselves,  by  the 
advice  and  with  the  aid  of  the  hermit-  -There  is 
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good  reason  to   know   that  none  of  these  traditions 
are  entirely  correct,  althougli  they  preserve  perhaps, 
some  of  the  events  that  actually  occurred--  Vidyd* 
ranyaov  Mddhava  was  a  learned  and  laborious  writer, 
and  in  various  works  particularises  himself  as  the  mi^* 
nister  of  Sangama  the  son  of  Kampa  a  prince  whose 
power  extended  to  the  southern,  eastern  and   wes« 
tern  seas.     He  also  terms  Bukka  and  Harihara  the 
sons  of  Sangama^  and  the  same  relationship  is  con« 
firmed  by  inscriptions.     The  political  importance 
of  Sangama  is  no  doubt  exaggerated,   but  it  is 
clear  that  Bukka  and  Harihara  were  not  the  mere 
adventurers  they  are  traditionally  said  to  have  been; 
They  were  descended  from  a  series  ot  petty  princes  or 
landholders,  possibly  feudatories  of  the  Belal  kings  or 
even  of  Pratdpa  Rudra,  who  took  advantage  of  a 
period  of  public  commotion  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  new  state.     Besides  experience  and  talent,   Md* 
dhava  may  have  brought  pecuniary  aid  tojthe  under- 
taking.  His  title  Vidyaranya,  and  the  aaope  of  his 
wriiings,  shew  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Sa?tA:ar^ 
cAarj^a,  and  in  all  probability  he  was  connected  with 
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abrmed  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Janga^ 
mas  and  Jains,  and  the  approach  oi  the  Mdbant* 
medan8>  may  have  contributed  their  wealth  amd  iiw 
flaence  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  sons  of  8ai^ 
gatna. 

However  this  may  be^  there  can  be  no  qdeiifioil 
that  the  city  of  Vijayanagar  was  founded  by  Bukha 
and  Harihara,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tafi^ 
gahhadrd  River,  about  the  middfe  of  the  foutteentfl 
century.  The  date  most  con^monly  given  for  the 
foundation  of  Vijayanagar  is  Sal.  1258.  bt' A.  D". 
1336.  but  this  is  perhaps  a  few  years  too  ddotf.  Tb^ 
earliest  of  the  grants  of  Bukka  Rdya  xs  dati^d  in 
A.  D.  1370,  and  the  latest  13t5.  The  period  of 
his  reign  is  usually  called  fourteen  years  whichrwouhl 
place  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1361.  SOtne 
accounts  give  him  a  reign  of  thirty  four  years  whi<ih 
places  him  in  1341.  So  that  the  traditionary  chfti- 
nology  is  not  in  all  likelihood  very  far  fronfi  thie 
truth. 

From  Btikkato  Virupdksha,t\ie  third  of  the  name^^ 
the  usud  lists  give  thirteen  princes  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  three  years.  This  series  is  not  entirely  con- 
firmed by  Inscriptions,  as  is  observed  elsewhere,  Tpage 
^2.);we  havetrom  them  but  five  princes  in  regular 
succession^  and  a  sixth  ^cotemporary  with  the  fourth^ 
yvlip  may  have  been  the  nominal  minister  or  gene-;: 


r^^  fttthoQgli  in  actual  power  the^  prince.  Thera 
may  be  some  emissions  in  the  grantor  btit  the  nnm* 
ber  ef  Rajas  in  the  ordinary  lists  is  rather  dtspropor** 
tionatetbthe  whole  interval,  and  allows  less  than 
twelve  yeara  forthe  average  reign.  In  this  time  the 
Rajas  of  Vijayanagar,  added  considerafaly  to  their 
territorial  possessions  ;  having  sabdned  the  coast  of 
CEmara,  and  great  part  tA  Kamata  and  Telmgana. 
The  sirmrltaneous  origin  and  progress  of  the  Bka^ 
97^m  kings  prevented  their  extending  their  dofwini- 
otis  to  the  nortfr,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
destrnction  of  the  principality  was  threatened  by 
thestiperior  prowess  and  enterprise  of  the  Mohanr- 
iiiedten».  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  Century  the 
Hindn  Rajas  enjoyed  a  respite  of  some  duration, 
ift  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  Wtamivd  dynas"^ 
ty,  and  foundation  of  those  of  Bijapur  and  Akmedh 
nagar.  Instead  however  of  consolidating  their 
power^  or  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions,  of  their 
enemies^  the  opportunity  seems  to  have  been  lost  in 
.djs.cord  and  disorganisation  at  home. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Ktirubm 
fimily  became  extinct  are  but  obscurely  adverted  &» 
in  any  of  our  authorities.  The  fest  prince  was 
Virupaksha  whose  grants  extend  from  A.  I>.  1473* 
tb  1478.  According  to  some  accounts  his  territwy 
was  subdued  by  a  Telinga  Pbj^,  But  others  say* 
that  having  no  issue,  he  raised^  one  of  bi»  rfawr 
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named  Sinhama,  a  Telinga  by  birth,  to  the  tbrand 
Agreeably  to  the  latter  version  of  the  story^  SMuuna 
entiilcd  Praurha  Deva,  reigned  but  foaryears^  and 
his  son  Vira  Narannha  who  succeeded  him^  bat 
two:  he  being  also  childless  gave  his  signet  to  his 
falconer,  Narasa  or  Narasinha.  An  interval  of 
eight  years  occurs  between  the  inscriptions  of  Viru^ 
pdksha  and  Narasinha  which  these  events  would 
conveniently  supply.  Tberd  is  no  question  that 
Narasinha  was  of  a  different  family  and  nation 
from  the  preceeding  Rajas  of  Vijayanagar,  a^d 
became  irregularly  possessed  of  throne.  He  is  ad« 
n)itted  to  have  been  a  Telinga,  and  is  usually  called 
the  son  of  Iswara  Raja  the  petty  sovereign  of  Kar^ 
nul  and  Arviri,  a  tract  of  country  on  the  Tunga-* 
hhadrd  to  the  east  of  it,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Krishna  ;  his  grants  extend  from  A.  D.  1487.  to 
1608. 

Narasinha  had  two  Sotis  Viranarasinha  andi^nsA- 
naRaya,  the  former  by  one  of  his  queens,  the  latter  by 
a  slave  or  concubine:  a  story  is  related  of  the  exposure 
of  Krishna  Rat/a  when  a  child  by  order  of  the 
queen  who  was  jealous  of  the  favour  he  enjoyed 
with  his  father.  He  was  secretly  bronght  up  by  one 
of  the  ministers,  and  restored  to  Narasinha  whea 
dyingjwho  bequeathed  to  him  the  succession  which 
by  the  judicious  measures  of  the  minister  he  secu-* 
red.  Some  accounts  state  that  he  acted  as  the  minis « 


ter  kM  gencriil  bf  ihis  b'f athtet  ir^ilst  hfe  lived,  and 
%eckihie  Rig^  oh  the  dtkth  6f  thai  |)rince,  other  ac^ 
(counts  kssi^tt  tfa&t  tliie  Iktfeir  w&s  deposed,  and  brie 
1[i&rrative  adds  thdt  ht  died  bf  Vexation  iii  conse* 
qiiencc.  It  lis  tWr  that  the  regal  power  was  nsurp* 
ed  by  Xrtshha  R^i/a,  kt  first  perhajps  in  a  subor- 
dipate  character,  but  filially  as  Rtga. 

^  he  existence  of  ah  independant  principality  on 
the  East  so  near  as  Karnul,  the  presence  of  the 
Mohammedan  sovereig^nties  on  the  North,  and  iKe 
eontiuued  series  of  Pandyan  and  Chola  princes  io 
the  South,  shew  tiiat  the  Raj  of  Vijaydna^av 
coutd  not  boa^t  of  a  very  spacious  obmaih  oh  jitmA« 
na  Raya's  accession.  From  the  range  however  bf  the 

^rdtits  of  former  princes,  particularly  of  HariAdta, 
it  eatinbt  be  questioned  that  their  sway  had  at  one 
time  extetidM  much  further  East,  and  it  must  h^ve 
therefore  been  considerably  reduced  before  the  Ku" 
Tttbh  dynasty  was  exterminated— £risAna  Raya 
not  only  restored  the  Kingdom  to  its  former  limits 
biit  extended  thim  in  etery  direction.  He  defeated 
th^  Adil  shdhi  prihces  on  the  North,  and  maintain- 
i^d  pdsjsei^^idn  of  the  Country  tb  the  souttiem  ][)ank 
67  the  £^HsA!^a;  on  the  east  he  captured  Kondavir 
and  Warangal,  and  ascended  to  Cuttack  where  he 
wedded  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  as  the  bond  of 
peace.  In  the  south  his  officers  governed  Seringa- 
patan,  and  as  we  have  seen  founded  a  new  dynasty 
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€^  (mnees  mt  Trichioapdi  and  M&dsfa.  The  wes^ 
tcm  coMt  had  beco  held  apparently  UHnMgh  so-r^e 
exient  by  bis  predecessors,  bnl  lie  added  to  the 
Vijayamagar  territory  in  that  qaarter  also,  and 
his  besie^ng  and  taking  Raekol  oo  SmbeiU  is  rc« 
eorded  by  Portnjo^ese  writers^  whilst  the  imperfect 
traditions  of  Malabar  preserre  the  fact  of  part  of 
that  province  at  least  having  been  governed  by  the 
officers  of  Krishna  Raya,  although  they  refer  the 
circorostance  to  an  erroneous  era.  At  no  period 
probably  in  the  history  of  the  south  of  India  did 
any  of  its  political  divisions  equal  in  extent  and 
power  that  of  Vijayanagar  in  the  reign  of  Krishna 
Ray  a. 

The  reputation  of  Krishna  Ray  a  is  not  restricted 
to  his  warlike  achcivemments^  and  he  is  celebrated 
as  the  great  patron  of  Telugu  Literature,  He  is 
said  to  have  had  a  number  of  eminent  men  attach* 
ed  to  his  Courts  eight  of  whom  were  particolarly 
famed,  and  are  known  as  the  Ashia  dig  gaja,  in 
allusion  to  the  eight  Elephants  that  support  the 
universe  at  the  cardinal  aird  intermediate  points 
of  the  Compass.  The  names  of  some  of  these  will 
be  foufid  in  the  following  pages  as  well  as  a  notice 
of  a  number  of  their  compositions. 

The  Hindu  traditions  represent  Krishna  Raya 
as  conducting  his  affairs  both  in  peace  and  war  in 
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person  :  they  acknowledge,  however,  that  he  htne^ 
fited  by  the  aid  and  council  of  the  Brahman  Minia-* 
ter  of  hi9  father^  who  had  preserved  bis  life,  and 
who  continued  to  be  his  Minister  until  bis  death, 
three  years  prcceeding  that  of  the  Raja.     This 
person  is   named  Timma   Raja,  and  is  evidently 
the  same  with  the  Heemraje  of  Scott  who  makes 
so  great  a  figure  in  the  Mohammedan  annals.  The 
account  given  by  Ferishta  of  the   various  pageant 
Princes  successively  elevated  and  deposef^  by  Jieent" 
ra/,  originates probAbly  in  ihecircumstanjivcg  attend- 
ing the  death  of  kiranarasinh  and   the   «rrr- .^iori. 
of  Krishna  Rat/ay  but  the  particulars  are  evidently 
confused   and  inaccurate:  the  date  of    numerous 
inscriptions  testifyii^    for  instance    the  reign  of 
Krishna  Ray  a  for  above  twenty  years,  although 
the  Mohammedan  account  would  leave  it  to  be  con. 
eluded  that  he  came  to  the  throne-  an  infant,  and 
died  without  reaching  maturity. 

The  transactions  that  followed  the  death  of  "^ 
Krishna  Raya  are  very  unsatisfactorily  related  by 
the  native  writers.  The  Prince  had  no  legitimate 
male  children  of  his  own,  and  the  nearest  heir 
Achyuta  Raya  who  is  variously  termed  hid  bro- 
ther, cousin,  and  nephew,  being  absent,  be  placed 
a  Prince  named  Sadasiva  on  the  throne,  under 
the  charge  of  R&ma  Raja  his  own  son-in-law, 
Achyuta  returned  and  assumed  tha  Govammentj, 
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end  on  his  death  fSada$iv(t  roecMded  under  4iie 

cskve   and  eontroul  of  Rdma  as  before.    There 
is  in  some  statemeats  an  intimation  of  a  short  lived 

usurpation  by  a  person  named  SalUca  Timma,  and 
of  the  murder  of  the  young  Prince  who  soeceed^ 
ed  Krishna  Raya  in  the  first  instance^  and  the  Mo* 
bammedan  accounts  tend  to  shew  that  some  such 
transaction  took  plaee.  On  the  down;faU  of  th^ 
usurper  the  succession  pr6ceeded  as  above  de^ 
scribed.  The  reigns  of  Achyuta  and  Sadaew^ 
and  the  cotemporary  existence  of  Rama,  are  prov« 
ed  by  numerous  grants.  Those  of  Achyuta  extend 
through  a  period  of  twelve  years  from  A.  D.  1530^ 
to  1543  and  Sadasiva'g  from  1543  to  1570,  whilst 
those  of  i2a»ta  occur  from.  1547>  to  1563.  Who 
Sadasiva  was,  does  not  very  distinctly  appesr^ 
Some  accounts  call  him  the  son  of  Achyuta,  whilst 
others  represent  him  as  descended  from  the  foimot 
Bajas  of  Vijayanagar ;  at  any  rate  it  is  evident 
ths^t  during  Rdma'si  life  he  was  but  a  pageant 
Prince,  According  to  the  Mohammedan  auth or  Aam*^ 
r^'  was  the  son  of  Heemriy  ^jud  son->in-law  of  aRaja 
whom  he  names  Sivaroy,  erroneously  for  Krith^ 
naroy.  Rama  Ray,  he  ad4s,  succeeded  on  bis  fa- 
ther's death,  to  bis  office  and  power,  and  on  the  death 
of  ai^  infant  Raja,  ipx  whom  he  managed  the  affairs, 
of  the  Government,  be  placed  another  infant  ol  the 
saqae  grimily  o^  ^li^  masnud^  a^d  cQxnntMUiog  tha 
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ifnrge  of  the  Prinee'W  pefsmi  to  hk  tiitAetnkI  imeH 
wmei  H^  Tfhml  Roy  retained  tht  poKtica)  ttd^ 
BiiiiistFailion  of  tihre  state.  During  hiisi  abs^entie  ett 
ft  tniliiary  excursion,  the  unde  of  t^eReja  ami'  slb*^ 
feral  nobles^  conspired  ag^amst  the  Minister,  aiidf 
gfttned'tcrtbeir  party  th^  officet^  of  ^a^^^o/v  on^  di^ 
hjispsla^es  who  had  been  left  in  iriiHtairy  charj^eol 
the  (^pilal.  Fittdin^g'  the  inrorgehts'  too  strmi^  i6t' 
Km  Atrma  submitted  tti  ati  amiccible' cbm'promi^' 
with  tKeM,  and  was  alio wefd  to  reside  on  his  oWn^ 
territorial  po^e^sidns.  After  a  short  interval'  the*' 
sfote^ being' ro  loAgernecessary  Wte" mtrrdetcd;  atitf 
Trimal  the  uncle  assumied  the  whble^  pbwer.  Hfe^ 
HiMt^ktiled  his  nephew  and  reigned <cm  bte^  owfi'be- 
half ;,  conducting  himself  witb^  great  tyrfi^nyv  tber 
chiefs  conspired  to 'dethrone  biai^.bnt  w'ith  theas*- 
sistance  of  IbrcMm  Adil  shah  ho  was  enabled  Uy 
maintain  his  authority.  On  the  retreat  of  his  Mo« 
bainmedan  Allies,  the  Hindii  nobles  with  Rama 
at  their-^head  again  rebelled^  defeated  the  usurper^ 
aodibeseigedbimin  his  pdace  in  Vijuy.imagary 
whenffioKting  his  fortune  desperate^  he  destroyed 
lHllV6elf^J2ama^  then  became  Rajj».  Now  comparing^, 
tbis^  with  theHindaaccounts  we  should  be  disposed 
toJitentify  Heje  IHma^witb  Achyuta  Ray^a:  Some 
olilhe  Hindi)  accoufits^as  above  noticed^  conetirwitb 
tbe  M obaipmedaa  as  to  the  murder  of  the  young 
Bfibee^  ;an4  in  Salika  Timwm  we  mayimve  the  sitfve ' 


oiR&ma  although  the  part  assi^ed  him  in  the  twa 

stories  doesnot  exactly  co-incide.  RatnOy  both  ag^ree, 

was  obliged  to  resign  the  anthorityhe  held  after  the 

death  of  Krishna  Raya.     The  only  irreeoDcilea* 

ble  point  is  that  of  the  Hindu  accounts  which  specw 

fy  the  appointment  in  the  first  instance  of  Sadasiviai 

But  the  weight  of  evidence  is  unfavourable  to  their 

accuracy,  and  Sadasiva  was  probably   made   Kaja 
by  Rama  and  his  party  in  opposition  lo  Achyuta 

Raya.     This  will  account  for  the  uncertainty  that. 

prevails  as  to  his  connection  with  Krishna  Raya, 

as  well  for  his  being  takcn^  as  some  statements  aver^ 

from  the  family  of  the  former  Rajas. 

That  Rama  Raja  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  con* 
duct  is  evident  from  the  course  of  Mohammedan 
history.     The  Princes  of  the  Dekhin  were  glad  ta 
court  his  alliance.  Alt  Adil  Shah  and  Kutteb  Shah 
were  compelled  to  purchase  his  forbearance  by  ter* 
ritorial  concessions.     The  arrogance  with  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  consequence  Inflated^  led  hint 
to  treat  their  ambassadors  with  indignity^   and  in- 
sulted pride^  religious  bigotry  and  political  dread 
combined  them  in  arms  against  him.  The  Pbdshahs 
of  Bijapore,  Golconda,  Dawlatabad  and  Berdr, 
united  their  forces  in  the  year  1564^  and  marched 
to   Talikota,  on  the  Krishna,  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  the  FyVryancgar  principality.     The  Hin-« 
du  Prince  on  hearing  of  their  designs  collected  i^ 
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powerful  force,  and  occupied  the  right  bank  of  Che 
Krishna,  which  the  allies  were  unable  to  cross  in 
the  face  of  the  hostile  army.  By  a  judiciouis  feint  the 

Sultans  drew  the  Hindu  Prince  away  from  the  ford 
and  effected  the  passage— *a  general  action  ensued 
in  which  the  Hindus  had  the  advantage  untill  the 
Raja  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Hindu  account 
cays  that  the  divisions  of  Kutteb  Shah  and  Nizam 
Shah  had  been  defeated,  but  the  forces  of  Alt  Adil 
nnd  Ammad  at  Mulk  covered  their  retreat  The 
Hindus  conceiving  the  enemy  annihilated  gave  ' 
themselves  up  to  rejoicing  and  festivity,  and  were 
surprised  in  their  encampment.  Ferishta  who 
may  be  considered  as  a  cotemporary^  admits  that 
the  wings  of  the  Mohammedan  Army  were  Uirown 
into  disorder^  and  that  some  of  the  leaders  despair- 
ed  of  the  day,  when  it  was  retrieved  by  the  success 
of  the  centre  under  Nizam  Shah  and  the  capture 
of  Rama  Raja.  The  Hindu  Prince  was  taken  l^e- 
fore  Nizam  Shah  who  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck 
off^  and  mounted  on  a  lance  to  intimidate  the  vie* 
tpiious  division  of  the  Hindu  army.  The  Hinda 
accounts  cpncurin  the  capture  and  death  of  Rama 
Raja  but  ascribe  them^o  AH  Adil  Shah.  The  Sul- 
^an  is  described  as  beheading  the  Raja  with  his 
own  hand  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  to  save  him 
from  the  personal  degradation  of  confinement.  The 
Hindu  memoirs  assert  that  Ali  Adil  Shah  was  fore* 
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ed  into  the  ww  by  the  ol^er  Mp^inmed^%aP4*ip^; 
but  F^rishta  maizes  him  the  author  of  the  confed/era« 
cy.  That  writer  mentions  also  the  visit  qnade  formerly, 
by  All  Adil  Sh4ih  to  Vijayanagar  to  secure  the  alU-^ 
ance  oiRdmraL  and  his  adoption  asa  soi^  by  the  Ra« 
ja's  mother.  In  the  Rarnara^a  Charitrfi  the  Hinda 
prince  terms  the  Sultan  his  son^  and  reipinds  him, 
how  often  in  infancy  he  bad  sat  upon  his  knees. 

'  .     J.       ".  J  ■".  ■'     •r  »  «       'rf    ■  ■        *      .  .     .  y     .    -        . 

In  complying  \yitb  his  request  and  striking  oflf  his. 
head|  AK  Adit  Shah^  is^  repr^^sentei^  as  pejrfprioiitfi;; 
no  more  than  fiJLiul  duty. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Hindq  Prince  the  confe* 
derates  marched  to  Vijai/anagar,  which  they  to<rfc 
plundered  and  destroyed.    Ferishta  writings  about 
twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards^  observes^  that  the 
city  was  still  uninhabited  and  in   ruins^  whilst  the 
country  was  occupied  by  the  Zemindars,  each  of 
whom  had  assumed  an  independant  power  in   his 
oVrn    district.     Several  of   these    were,    members 
either  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Vijayanagar  or  of  • 
that  of  Rama  Raja — Grants  in  the  reign  of  Soda* 
aiva  are  continued  to  Sal  1493,  (A.  D.   1570),  six 
years  after  the  battle  of  Talikota.  and  his  descen* 
dants  are  traced  as  sovereigns  of  the  principality  of - 
Bednur  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Fen « 
kdtadri  one  brother  of  Rama  maintained  himself  at 
Belkonda  and  Chendra^iriy  whilst  another  brother 
TrirnO'h  retained  possession  of  PewaAronda— A  son 


ver^  pps^sk^  of-  AnffgMff4h  Wfl   VymV^m^t :. . 

seventh.  fffl%''^Wt. TWWSB^i  W.s, 4ispfl8S€;s3P(J[.  by. 
Tipu  Sultan  and  became  a  pensioner  of  the  British 
Govern  nnent. 

It  would  extend  this  sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
South  of  India  beyond  the  limits  we  have  proposed, 
to  enter  into  the  family  histories  of  the  many  petty 
Chiefs  who  succeeded  to  the  fiagments  of  the 
Vijayanagar  principality  after  its  subversion^  and 
of  most  of  whom,  ample  notices  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Mackenzie  Collections.  The  family  of  most 
celebrity,  and  the  only  one  now  retaining  any  im« 
portance^  that  of  the  Hindu  Rajas  of  Mysur,  has 
found  a  historian,  and  the  rest  are  scarcely  of  suf- 
ficient political  importance  to  deserve  one.  A  rea* 
3on  which  will  probably  be  thought  satisfactory  has 
also  been  assigned  for  hot  making  any  use  of  the 
Mohaounedan  and  M aihatta  collections  in  the  pre* 
sent  outline,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  want  of 
space  necessarily  attending  the  summary  form  of  a 
an  introduction.  The  same  cause  precludes  any 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  materials  which  exist 
for  illustrating  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the 
various  tribes  of  the  Deckhin,  and  which  are  fully 
delineated  in  the  Documents  specified  in  the  en« 
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suing  pages.  If  opportunity  should  hereafter  occur; 
and  the  requisite  authority  be  obtained^  these  sub-* 
jeets  as  well  as  a  fuller  account  of  the  political  revo-> 
lutions  of  the  Peninsula  may  be  reduced  at  some  fa-^ 
ture  period  to  a  shape  fitted  for  public  perusaL 
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SANSCRIT  BOOKS. 


VEDAS 


I. — Rig  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Nandindgari  Character. 

The  Rik  or  Rich  is  usually  considered  as  the 
first  of  the  four  Vedas^  and  is  so  named  from  its 
consisting  chiefly  of  hymns  or  laudatory  prayers; 
(from  Rich,  to  laud  or  praise.)  The  collection  of 
the  hymns  of  this  Veda  is  called  its  Samhitd,  and 
the  Samhitd  is  subdivided  into  eight  Ashtakas,  or 
ten  Mandalas,  or  sixty-four  Adhydya^.  and  con- 
tains rather  more  than  lOCO  Siiktas  or  Hymns,  or 
10,000  Richas  or  Stanzas.  This  Manuscript  con- 
tains the  Samhitd  incomplete,  or  complete  Ashta^ 
kas,  1st,  t2d  and  5th;  the  first  four,  and  7th  and 
8lh  Adhydyas  of  the  fourth  Ashtaka;  first  six 
Adhydyas  of  the  6th  A»htaka,  and  the  first  four 
Adhydyas  of  the  eighth  Ashtaka.  The  Nandi" 
ndgari  Character  difftts  very  little  from  the  Deva* 

ndgari. 

II.— The  Rig  Veda. 

Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character. 

This  contains  four  Sections  of  the  third  Book,  or 
'A%htaka.  a 
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111— Rig  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Nandindgari  Character. 

The  6th  Book  or  Ashtaka. 

Vf.—Suktas. 

Palm  leaves — Nandindgari  Character. 

Miscellaneous  Hjmns  belonging  to  the  Rig 
Veda. 

V. — Sdnti  Prakaranam  by  Baudhdyana. 

Palm  leaves -'Nandin^ari  Character. 

A  collection  of  verses,  &c.  extracted  from  the 
Rig  Veda,  and  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  avert- 
ing or  removing  calamity,  disease,  &ca.  The  col- 
lection is  attributed  to  the  Sage  Baudhdyana. 

YI. — The  Anultramanikd,  ^ca. 

Palm  leaves — Nandindgari  Character. 

A  Portion  of  the  Index  of  the  Rig  Veda,  with 
other  tracts. 

Yll. — Fragments. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

Various    portions    of    the  Rig    Veda,    mostly^ 
defective. 

VIII. — Aswaldyana  Sutra. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Rules  for  the  different  ceremonies  and  sacrifices 
of  the  Hindus^  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Rig^ 
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Veda,  by  Aswaldyana,  a  liishi,  in  twelve  chap- 
ters. 

\X.—  Yajur  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

The  second  sacred  collection  of  the  Hindus^' 
relating^  chiefly  to  oblations  and  sacrifices^  as  the 
name  implies^  being  derived  from  Yaj  to  worship. 
It  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions^  the  White 
Yajusk  or  Vdjasaneyi,  and  the  Black  or  Tail^ 
tiriya.  Tliis  Manuscript  contains  the  following 
portions  of  the  Sanhitd  of  the  latter. 

Kdnda  or  Book  the  first,  8  Prasnas  or  Chapters. 
Ditto. ........  second,  6  ditto. 

Ditto •  •     third,  6  ditto. 

Ditto. fourth,  7  ditto. 

X. — Yajur  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

A  Portion  of  the  Sanhita. 

Kdnda  or  Book  first,   7  Prasnas  or  Chapters. 
Ditto. • ...  •  •  •  •  sixth,  6  ditto. 

XI. —  Yajur  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

A  Portion  of  the  Sanhitd  arranged  in  a  peculiar 

manner,    or  Pada, 

of  Kanda  or  JJook  4ih,   fwo    Prasnas. 
,''    Ditto  6th,    four   Ditto. 
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XII. — Yajur  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Telu^u  Character. 

A  colleclion  of  the  precepts  and  prayers  of  the 
Sanhiid  of  the  Taittiriya  portion  of  the  second 
Veda  containing — the  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  Kandas  or  Books,  two  Prasnas  of  the  filthy 
seven  of  the  sixth,  and  the  seventh  or  last  entire. 

XUL— Ffl/wr  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

The  first  and  second  Book  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 
V  XlV.— Fifl/wr  Veda. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

The  fifth  and  seventh  Book,  and  four  last 
chapters  or  Prasnas  of  the  first. 

XV. —  Yajur  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

The  third  Book,  five  Prasnas  of  the  fourth,  and 
the  fifth  Book  entire. 

^VI. —  Yajur  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

The  first,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  Sections. 

XWIL— Yajur  Veda. 

Palm  leaves -Nandinagari  Character. 

The  Mantras  or  prayers  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 
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XVIIl. —  F«>r  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

TheBrahmanas  of  the  second  Kdnda,  with  tfie 
exception  of  the  third  and  fourth  Prasna:  there  are 
eight  Pras was  to  each  Kdnda,  or  Book  of  this 
portion  of  the  Yajur  Veda.  Mr.  Colebrookc  ob- 
serves he  has  never  seen  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Brahmanas  of  the  Taittirlya  Vajush.  (A.  R.  VllL 
437  Note.) 

XlX.  —  Yojur   Veda, 

Palm  leaves— Tel ugu  Charscter. 

The  sixth  Book,  and  the  five  last  Sections  of  the 
Bralitnana  of  the  third  Kdnda. 

XX.— Yajur  Veda. 

Palm  leaves— Teluga  Character. 

The  Brahmana  of  the  second  Book  of  the  Yajur 
Veda. 

XXI— Yajur  Veda. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

The  Brahmana  of  the  first  and  second  Books. 

XXlh-^Yajur  Veda. 

,  Palm   leaves— Tel  gu'  Character. 

The  Brahmanas   of  the   first,   second  and,  third 

Rooks  of  the  Samhitd,  the  only  portions  it  is  assert- 

^<ed   to  which  Brahmanas    belong.     See  Remark 
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XXIII. —  Yajur  Veda. 

.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

The  four  first  Prasnaa,  lectures  or  sections^  of 
the  ArMtia  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 

XXW.— Yajur  Veda. 

Palm   leaves — Telugu  Character* 

Four  lectures  of  the  first  Book  of  the  Arana 
of  the  Yajur  Veda,  and  the  first  section  of  the 
Taittirit/a  Upanishat. 

XXV. — Homavidhi. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Rules  for  Sacrifices  >vith  fire  according  to  the 
Xajur  Veda. 

XXVI. — Homavidhi. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

The  ritual  of  Sacrifices  with  fire  according  to 
the  Yajur  Veda. 

XXYll-- Homavidhi. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari   Character. 

V 

The  same  subject  as  the  last^  but  different  for« 
mulas.  f^ 

XXWll—Srauta  Sutram. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

Rules  of  the  Yajur  Veda  for  the  performance 
of  various  Sacrifices^  as  the  Aswamedha,  &q. 
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XXIX. — Agnihotra. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character; 

Rules  for  oblations  with  fire  according^  to  Ihd] 
Yajur  Veda. 

XXX. — Purnddhyiyam,. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

A  collection  of  the  Mantras  of  the  Mddhyandinm 
Sakhd  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 

XXXI. — Yajamdna    Vdkyam. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  Person  who  cele^ 
brates  varijas  sacrifices. 

XXXII . — Pratisakkya. 

Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character. 

Grammatical  changes  of  letters  and  accents  pecu- 
liar to  diflferent  portions  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 

XXXin.—Prdtisdkhya  Bhdshya. 

a.  Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character^  imperfect. 

The  Prddsdkhya  of  the  Yajur  Veda  with  a 
Bhdshya  or  comment  entitled  Tribhdshya  retnam 
from  iis  being;  said  to  be  the  substance  of  the  works 
of  three  celebrated  Sages,  or  Atreya,  Mahisha  and 
Vararuchi. 
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XXXiy.—Pratisakhya  Bh&shya,  %c. 

Palm  leaves — Nandliiagari  Character. 

^  A  Commentarv  on  the  ohapoes  and  accentuation 
of  letters  in  the  Yajur^  Veda;  Bharadwaja  on 
Sikshd  or  accentuation;  antl  other  tracts^  all  more 
or  less  imperfect. 

/     XXXY.— Sikshd  Vydkhydnam. 

Palm  leaves— -Tel ugu  Character. 

The  explanation  of  the  accentuation  and  intona- 
tions used  in  reciting  the  texts  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 

XXXWl.—Siksha. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

The  accents,  &c.  used  in  reading  or  reciting  the 
texts  of  the  Y'ajur  Veda. 

XXXVII. — Kdiyuyana  Sutra  Paddhati. 

Paper— Devandgari  Character. 

An    explanation   of    the  Sacrifirial   precepts  of 
Kdtydyana  by  Yajnika  Deva  in  four  chapters. 

XXXVIII. — Kdly&yuna  Sutra  Paddhati 

Bhdshya. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A   Commentary  on  the  preceding  by  Makddevn 
DwivedL 
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XXXI X.  —Baudhayana  Sutrd. 

Palm  leaves — Tehigu  Character,  incomplete. 
Palm  leaves — Grandhain  Character,  complete. 
Palm  leaves— Kar  11  £ta  Character,  complete. 

The  Uules  of  the  S»ge  Baudhdyana  for  the  per- 
formance of  various  essential  ceremonies  agreeably 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 

XL. — Sama  Vedu. 

Palm  leaves— Gran dham  Character. 

The  third  Veda  of  the  Hindus — one  portion  of  it ; 
divided  into  1 1  Khandas  denominated,  1  Agneya, 
2  Bahusami,  3  Ekasdmi,  4  Vrihati,  5  Trishtup, 
6  Anushtvp,  7  Aindt  iya,  8  PaVamdna,  9  Arana, 
\0  Sukriya^  11  Mahdndmni. 

XLI. — Sqgna  Veda  Ilahasyam. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

A  Portion  of  the  bdma  Veda,  containing  three 
Parvas  of  the  first  portion. 

XLII. —  Chhdndogya  Upanishad. 

Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

This  Upanishad  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
abstruse  of  the  works  so  denominated  :  it  consists  of 
eight  chapters,  but  in  this  copy  it  is  incomplete. 
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X  L1!I. — Purvaprayogam. 

k.  Palm  leaves — Teluga  Character,  complete. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  incomplete* 

c.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  incomplete. 

d.  Palm  leaves—- Telugu  Character,  incomplete. 

A  Collection  of  the  Rules  and  Prayers  to  be  ob« 
served  in  the  several  essential  ceremonies  or  SanS' 
kdras  of  the  Hindus,  in  sixteen  Prakaranas  on 
sections. 

XL\y. —Tricha. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Three  prayers  from  the  Rig  Veda  addressed  to 
the  Sun. 

XLV. — Agnihotra   Vishaya. 

Palm  leaves— -Telugu  Character. 

Directions  for  various  sacrifices  with  fire  agreea* 
bly  to  the  ritual  of  the  Yajur  Veda. 

XLVl.—Sikskd  Vidhl 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  incomplete. 

A  treatise  on  the  articulation  of  the  prayers  and 
formulae  of  the  Sama  Veda. 

XLVII. —  Vrihadjdbala  Upanishad. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

One  of  the  supplementary  treatises  containing  thci 
theology  of  the  Vedaa. 


VEDANTA. 


I . — Sdriraramimdn  sd 

Paper— Tel ugu  Character. 

A  celebrated  work  by  Sankara  Acharya  being  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  Veddnta  system  of  theo« 
logy,  as  founded  on  texts  of  the  Vedas. 

II. — Ashtavakra  Sutra  Dipikd. 

Paper— Devanagari  Character. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Sutras  or  Aphorisms  of 
Ashtavakra,  wiihihe  original  rules  by  Visweswara. 

III. —  Yoga  Vdsishtha  Sdra  Vivritii. 

Paper — De  van  agar  i  Character, 

The  text  and  comment  of  the  lOih  Prakarana 
or  chapter  of  the  Yoga  Vasishtha  Sdra  by  Mahi- 
dhara. 

IV. —  Veddnta  Paribhdsha. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

An  explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  Veddnta 
Philosophy  by  Dherma  Raja  Dikshita  ia  eight 
chapters. 
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V. —  Upadisd  Sahasrikd  tikd. 

Paper— Devanagari  Character. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Upadesa  Sahasrikd  or 
thousand  Verses  on  the  attributes  of  divinity,  ag-ree- 
ably  to  the  Veddnta  Philosophy,  written  in  a  plain 
intelligible  siyle  by  Anandagiri,  the  disciple  of 
Sankara  Achdrt/a. 

VI. — Laghuvarttikd   tika. 

Paper — Devandgari  Cha*acter. 

A  Commentary  on  theexplatiationofthe  Veddnta 
doctrines  originally  composed  by  Padmapdda. 

Vll. — Brahma  Sutra  Vydkhydnam. 

a.  Paper — Devan^gari  Character,  incomplete. 

b.  Talm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  incomplete. 

An  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Viddnta 
according  to  the  view  taken  of  them  by  the  author 
Madhu  or  Madhwdcharya,  also  called  Anandalirtha 
uho  founded  a  sect  of  Vaishnavas  about  the 
year  1850. 

VIII. — Bhagavad  Gila. 

a  Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

c.  Palm  leaves — Karnata  Character,  imperfect. 

d.  Palm  leaves— Karnata  Character,  imperfect. 

The  Theolbgical  Dialogue  between  Arjuna  and 

Krishna,  translated  bv  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Professor 

S  chlrgel.  Manuscripts  c.  and  d.  comprise  a  /^emifa 
commentary. 
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VlV. — Mahdbhdrata  Tatparyanirnaya. 

a.  Paper — Devanagarf  Characttr. 

b.  Palm  leavts — Nandin^gari  Cliaracter. 

c.  Palm  leaves  —  Nandinagari  Character. 

An  exposition  of  the   Veddnta  doctrines,  derived 
from  various  passages  of  the  Mahgbharat  explained 
'   by   Anandatirtha  or  Madhwdcharya^  in  32  chap- 
ters.    Copy    h.  comprises  a  commentary   by   Veda 
Rdjd  Stoami  and  copy  c.  one  by  Ananta  Bliatt. 

K,—Bhdgavala  Tdlparya  NimayUy  ^c. 

Palm  leaves— Nandin^ari  Character, 

An  exposi  ion  of  some  passages  in  the  Bhdgavat 
Purdna  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Mddhwa 
sect  by  Madhwdcharija.  .  , 

X I . — Mddhwa  Siddhdnta  Sara. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

The  substance  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  Aforf- 
hwdchdrya  combining  the  tenets  of  the  Veddnta, 
MJth  ih^  \vorsbip  of  Vishnu  as  Brahma. 

XII. — Sattatwa. 

Palm  leaves— Nandindgarl  Characteiu 

A  work  on  the  true  nature  of  God,  &c.  by 
Anandatirtha  or  Madhwdchdrya. 

Xlll. — Jayolldsa  nidhi. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

A  Commentary  on  diflferent  portions  of  the 
Sri  Bhdgavat  by  Apyyaya  Dik$hita   extraciing 


M 


from  them  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  deity 
and  the  identity  of  Siva  with  Brahma,  the 
passages  thus  expounded  are: 


1st  Book  1st  Section 

4th  Book  2nd  Section 

2d 

4th 

•••  ♦ 

3rd 

6th 

.  • 

4th 

7th 

•.• 

5th 

5th  Book  17th 

•  • 

18th 

...     23rd 

•  • 

2nd  Book  4th 

6th  Book  17th 

•  • 

6th 

•  •• 

7th  Book   9th 

••• 

6th 

3d  Book  13th 

..       34th 

- 

..•      26th 

•-  •  • 

..      20th 

XIV.— G/fa  Sdra. 

Palm  leaves — Karndta  Character. 

^  The  essence  of  the  Gita;  a  collection  of  Vedanta 
texts  from  the  Bhagavad  Gita  and  other  Pauranic, 
authorities. 

XV. — Bheda  vibhishika. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  the  unity  of  the  deity,  and  the 
identity  of  his  different  forms :  the  author's  name 
does  not  appear,  he  is  intitled  Abhedopddhydyaj 
The  teacher  of  identity. 
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« 

XVI. — Bheda  dikkara. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  of  the  same  tendency  as  the  last, 
incomplete. 

XVII. —  Vedanta   Sutradipikd. 

Falm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

An  explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta 
philosophy,  agreeably  to  the  Sri  Vaishnava  system 
or  that  of  Rdmdnuja  ;  incomplete. 

XYlll.— Vedanta  Bhdsht/a. 

Palm  leaves — ^Nandinagari  Character. 

A  work  on  ihe  tenets  of  the  Vedanta  philoso- 
phy ;  the  manuscript  imperfect. 

XIX. — Sarvasiddhdnta  Sangraha. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

One  chapter  of  a  work  professing  to  discuss 
different  theological  doctrines:  this  chapter  contains 
the  Veddnta. 

XX. — A  Veddnta  work. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character 

It    is  a  comment    on    the  chief    texts  of   the 
Vedanta   doctrine,    extending  to  309  pages,  but 
incomplete,  and  the  name  of  the  work  or  author 
not  mentioned. 
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XXl.—TataaDipana. 

Faper — Devan&gail  Character. 

A  work  on  the  nature  of  the  deitv  and  human  exie-^ 
tence  :  it  is  apparently  a  commentary  on  some  other* 
treatise  on  a  portion  of  the  Veda  entitled  Partcha^ 
pddikd :  the  manuscript  is  incomplete^  an4  the  name 
of  the  author  not  mentioned. 

XXII. — Brahmatarka  Stava  Vivaranam. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Poetical  and  encomiastic  exposition  of  the  Fe« 
ddnta  doctrines^  supposed  to  be  set  forth  by  Siva 
himself  in  honor  of  the  Supreme  Brahma. 


NYAYA,  LOGIC. 


I. — TerkahhdshcL 

a.  Palm  leaves —Nandinigari  Character^  incomplete^ 

b.  Pklm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

c.  Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

The  elements  of  logic  according  to  the  system 

of  Gautama :  the  first  is  the  work  of  Gaurikanta 

Bhattdchdrya,  the  third  of  Viswandtha  PancM^ 

nana. 

II — Terk(t  Sangraha^. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character^  imperfect. 

Loose  leaves  ;  being  part  of  an  elementary  worK 
OB  Logic  by  Anam  Bhatta. 

HI. — Siddhanta  Chandrikd. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on   the  first  branch  of  Logic,  or  the 
evidence  of  the   senses;  by  Gangadhara  Sudhi^ 

mani. 

IV. — Anumdna  Prakdsa. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character; 

Explanation  of  the  Logic  of  Inference  by  R  uchi-^ 

^atla. 

c 
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V. — Anumdna  Khanda. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  treatise  on  Logical  inference  by  Chintamant, 
with  the  exposition  by  Siromani  Bhattacharya 
entitled  Didhiti  and  a  further  commentary  by 
Bhavananda:  this  manuscript  in  113  pages  ex« 
tends  only  to  the  Vy&pti  Lakshanam. 

VI. — Manisdra. 

Palm  leaves-— Graadham  Character* 

A  work  on  Logical  inference^  by  Gopinatha^ 
misra. 

^  VU.^Raghu  Devi. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  Chintdmani  by  Terka 

y&gisa. 


DHERMA,  LAW- 


I, —  Gautama  SmritL 

Palmleaves—Telugu  Character:  incomplete^ 

Four  chapters  of  the  Section  on  Achdras  or  daily 
observances  :  part  of  a  treatise  on  law  supposed  to 
be  explained  by  the  sage  Gautama  to  N&rada. 

II. — Lohita  Smvitu 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  portion  of  a  legislative  Code  attributed  tai 
the  Muni,  Lohita  :  it  contains  the  Achdra  or  cerew 
monial  and  purificatory  observances. 

III. — Angirasa  Smrtti.     Yanui  SmriU^ 

a.  Palm  leaves— Tehigu  Character. 

b.  c.    (Yama  Smriti  only.)    Paper-— Telugu  Character 

The  first  of  these  is  a  work  on  purificatory  and 

expiatory  observances^  ascribed  to  the  sage  Angi^ 

rasa,  the  second  is  a  small  portion  of  a  similar 

>vork  attributed  to  thet  deity  Yama :  the  copy  on 

s  paper^  b.  contains  but  one  Section. 
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lY.—Dakska  Smriti.     Alreya    SmritL     Hdrita 

Smriti.  Usana  Smriti. 

Palm  leaves — ^Telugu  Character. 

The  first  is  the  Achdra  chapter  of  a  code  attri- 
buted to  Daksha  the  Prajdpati,  the  second  the 
same  ascribed  to  the  Muni  Atri,  the  third  is  the 
seventh  Adhy&ya  of  the  code  of  Harita  on  the 
duties  of  hospitality,  beings  a  portion  of  the 
Achara,  the  last  is  the  reputed  work  of  Usanas  or 
Sukra,  the  regent  of  Venus ;  it  is  confined  like 
the  others  to  the  Achara,  and  is  supposed  ta 
be  communicated  to  the  Rishis  at  their  solicit^** 
tion :  in  one  collection. 

V. — Bharadwdja  Smriti. 

Palm  leaves-^Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  the  daily  and  essential  ritual  of  the 
Hindus^  attributed  to  the  Muni  Bharadwdja ;  in 
twenty  chapters. 

■ 

VI. — Sdndilya  Smriti. —  VasisJtlha  Smriti 

* 

Palm  leaves— -Telugu  Character. 

The  first  consists  of  five  chapters  of  the  Aehdra 
portion  of  a  code  of  which  Sdndilya  the  Muni  is  the 
reputed  author;  the  second  is  called  the  ninth  book 
of  Vasishtha's  Dherma  Sdstra,  and  treats  of  the 
worship  of  Vishnu  and  ritual  of  the  Vaishnavas :  in 
one  collection. 
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VII. —  VaskMha  Smriti. — Kanwa  Smriti 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

The  first  is  a  portion  of  the  code  ascribed  to  the 
Sage  Vasishtha,  the  Achdra  Section :  the  second  ia 
part  of  a  legislative  code  attributed  to  the  Muni 
Kanwa;  it  begins  with  ^cAara  but  includes  the 
laws  of  adoption,  and  is  incomplete. 

VIII. — Viswdmitra  SmrttL 

Palm  leaye3— Telugu  Character. 

Part  of  the  code  ascribed. to  Visuidmitra:  the  be^ 
ginning  is  defective^  and  it  terminates  with  the  tenth 
section :  the  subject  is  Achdra. 

IX. — Sankha  Smriti. 

Paper — rTelugu  Character. 

The  code  of  Sankha,  the  chapter  on  Achdra  \ 
.    X.—Hdrita  Smriti. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

The  work  of  Hdrita  on  Law. 

XI. — Pardsara  Smriti. 

Palm  leaves  <*Telugu  Character. 

A  portion  of  a  legislative  code  comprising  tvfeUe 
chapters^  treating  on  purificatory  observances^  ei^* 
cially  appropriate  in  the  present  or  Kali  age:  it  is 
represented  as  the  substance  of  a  lecture  given  by 
the  Sage  Parasara  to  his  son  Vydsa,  Budihe  Rishi^i 
assembled  at  Badarikdsrama. 
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Xn — Kanwa  Smriti. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  small  work  on  the  Achdra  portion  of  Hitida 
law  attributed  to  the  Sage  Kanwa. 

XIII. — Mitdkshara. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  comment  on  the  code  of  Yajnyawalkya  by 
Vijnydneswara  with  the  original  text.     Printed  at, 
Calcutta^  in  the  Devanagari  Character  in  1813. 

The  portion  of  it  relating  to  inheritance  has 
been  tianslated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke^  and  published 
in  Calcutta  in  1610. 

XIV. — Parasata  Smriti  Vydkhyd. 

'  a.  Paper — Devandgari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Devanagari  Characten^  incomplete* 

c.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character^  complete. 

d.  Palm  leaves  ^Telugu  Character^  incomplete. 

e.  Paper — Grandham  Character^  incomplete. 

A  commentary  on  the  code  of  Pardsara  by  the 
celebrated  Madhava  Achdrya :  the  code  is  consider- 
ed as  the  highest  authority  of  the  fourth  or  present 
age;  but  is  principally  current  in  the  South 
of  India. 

XV. — Smriti  Sangraha. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

An  extensive  compilation  on  Hindu  law  from  the 
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oldest  Und  best  authorities^  as  Manu,  Yajnyawali 
kya,  Sgca. 

XVI. — Smriti  Sangraha. 

a.  Paper — Telugu  Character* 

b.  Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Collections  of  chapters  from  various  works  of  law. 
Manuscript  a.  contains  Rules  of  Gifts  hy  Vrihaspati, 
a  treatise  on  accidental  injuries  by  Angiras,  various 
expiations  from  the  code  of  the  same,  part  of  the 
daily  ritual  and  observances  by  Vydsa,  part  of  the 
expiatory  portion  and  the  Achdra  section  of  the 
Atrtya  code,  a  chapter  of  the  Yama  Smriti,  one 
of  the  Ddksha  Smriti,  on  Achdra,  twelve  sections 
of  the  Prdyschitta  portion  of  the  code  of  Sata- 
tapa,  ivro  of  the  Prdyschitta  p^rt  of  the   Sam^ 

vartta  Smriti,  and  eight  of  the  Achara  diviision 

« 

of  the  Bkaradwdja  Smriti.    Manuscript  b.  con« 
tains  portions  of  the  Samvartta   Smriti,  and  thQ 
supposed  codes  of  Atri,  Vydsa,  Daksha,  Satdtapa 
Pardsara  and  Hdrita 

XVII. — Saptarshi  Smriti  Sangraha. 

Paper — ^Telugu  Charactier. 

A  Collection  of  text^  attributed  to  the  Rishig 
on  the  Achdras  of  daily  purification. 

XVIII. — Smriti  Derpana. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  the  Sanskdras,  or  essential  ceremo^ 


Ikies  of  the  Hindus  from  birth  to  death.  M^uscript 
incomplete :  it  is  called  also  the  Chidambara  Smriti^ 
that  being  said  to  be  the  author's  name. 

XIX. — Smriti  Chandrikd. 

Falm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

*rhe  Achara  portion  of  a  work  on  law,  by  Agni 
Devana  Bhatl  the  son  of  KesavaryU  BhatL  The 
manuscript  is  imperfect. 

XX.— iSiwnVt  Kaustubha. 

Paper — Devan&gari  Character. 

A  work  on  the  observances  proper  for  fixed 
|)eriod8^  by  Ananta  Deva,  compiled  by  command 
of  Bnjrahahu  or  Vajravara  Chandra  a  Raja  of 
Orissa,  whose  descent  is  thus  recorded,  Vajravara, 
con  of  Nilachandra,  son  of  Trimalla  Chandra, 
son  of  Lakshmana  Chandra,  son  of  Rudra  Chan^ 
idra. 

XXI. — Sdraswata  Vildsa. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character  incomplete. 
Paper — ^Telugu  Character  complete. 

A  work  on  Jurisprudence,  compiled  by  order  of 
Pratapa  Rudra  a  prince  of  the  Gojapati  d)  nasty 
of  Orissa  kings,  in  the  J 4th  cetury. 

XXII. — Narasinha  Pdrijata. 

Palm  leaves-^Nandinagari  Character. 

A  treatise  on  law  by  Narasinha. 
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XXIII.^ — Achdrddersal 

Paper— DevanSgari  Character^ 

Observances  of   the  Hindus  for  their    proper 
Reasons,  by  Sridatta  a  pundit  of  Mithild. 

XXIV. — Saddchdra  Smriti  Vyakhyd, 

Palm  leaves — -Nandin4gari  Character. 

.  An  explanation  of  the  daily  and  other  periodical 
observances,  agreeably  to  the  Vaishnaroa  School  of 
Madhwdchdrya :  incomplete- 

XXV. — Achdrapaddhati. 

Palm  leaves— Devanagari  Character. 

A  treatise  on  daily  and  periodical  observances 
by  Vidydkara  Vdjipeyi. 

XXVI. — Achdra  and  Vt/avahdra. 

Palm  leaves— -Nandinagari  Chapter. 

The  two  principal  portions  of  a  work  on  general 
law^  by  Nrisinha  Vdjipeyi. 

XXVIII. — Alura  Sanydsa  vidhi. 

Palm  Leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A   work  on  the  circumstances  under  vvhich   a 
Brahman  may  assume  the  order  of  the  Anchorite, 
.In  sickness  or  at  t,he  point  of  death. 

0 
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XXVIII. — Dhermapravartti. 

Palm  leaves^'Telinga  Character. 

A  work  on  the  Achdra  or  purificatory  ceremo^ 
Dies  of  the  Hindus.     Author  unknown. 

XXiX. —  Vyavahara  Mala. 

a*  Palm  leaves — ^Malayalam  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves— Malayilam  Character. 

c.  Palm  leaves — Malay alam  Character;  incomplete^ 

d.  Palm  leaves— Malay  alam  Character. 

A  work  on  practical  judicature^  being  a  compila^ 
tion  from  Menu  and  other  text  books^  illustrated  by 
a  commentary  in  Malaydlam,  in  which  province 
the  work  is  alone  current  as  an  authority. 

« 

XXX. —  Vivada   tdndava. 

Palm  leaves — Devanagari  Character. 

The  practical  part  of  Hindu  law,  by  Kamaldkara 
Bhatta,  a  work  of  modern  date  but  respectable 
authority. 

XXX  I. —  Vivada  Chandra. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  work  on  the  practical  part  of  Law  or  Judica« 
ture  by  Meru  Misra,  or  rather  by  his  Aunt 
Lakshmi  Devi,  the  wife  of  Chandrasinha  the 
tenth  prince  of  Mithila :  this  work  is  of  high 
authority  in  the  MaithUa  School. 
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XXXIL — Vivdda  ChintdmanL 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

,  A  work  on  the  saroe  Subject  as  the  last^  by 
Vdchespdti  Misra  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the 
Maithila  School. 

XXXIII. —  Vivddahhang&rnarva. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 
» 

Part  of  the  digest  compiled  by  direction  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke, 
commencing  with  the  Ddyabhdga,  and  terminating 
with  the  Chapter  on  Debis. 

XXXIV — Mddhavii/a  Prayaschittam. 

Palm  leaves^Karnata  Character^  imperfect. 

A  few  leaves  of  the  book  on  expimtion,  from  the 
legal  work  of  Mddhava  Achdrya. 

XXXV. —  Vasishtha  Prdyasehitta  Vidhi. 

Paper—- Telugu  Character. 

Part  of  the  Section  on  penance  and  expiation 
from  the  code  attributed  to  Vasishtha. 

XXXVI. — Kermaprdt/aschitta. 

t  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  expiation  by  Venkata  Vijayi, 
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XXXni.^SmrUi  MuktdphaUti 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  the  expiatory  part  of  Hindu  law,  by 
Vaidyandtha  Dikshita. 

XXXVIII. — Servaprdyaschitta  Vidhu 

Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character. 

The  Rules  for  the  practice  of  penance  and  expi<^ 
ation:  incomplete. 

XXXlX.—Yidhdna  Mdli. 

Paper-— Devanagari  Character. 

Rulefl  for  various  observances  and  ceremonies  of 
a  propitiatory  or  purificatory  tendency^  by  Nrisinha 
Bhatta.  -• 

XL. — Krilyd  retndvali. 

Paper — Devanagari   Chairacter. 

Daily  and  other  periodical  observances  of  the 
Hindus^  by  Rdmachandra  Bhatta. 

XLI. — Prayoga  Pdrijdla. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character:  imperfect. 

« 

An  account  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  from 
birth  till  death. 
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XLII.-— Mrn^a  DipUcH 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  work  on  the  rituals  and  observances  of  fixed 
^easons^  by  the  son  of  a  Dwivedi  Brahman,  the  son 
of  the  learned  JSra^m^Ti  Vatsa  Raja:  the  date  of 
this  work  is  Samvat  1575.  A.  D.  1653. 

XLIII. —  Vratakdlanirnaya. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character:  imperfect 

A  work  on  the  observances  suited  to  various  sea<* 
iions,  by  Bharati  Tirtha,  an  ascetic. 

XLIV. —  Vratakdlanirnaya. 

Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

A  work  on  the  same  subject  as  the  last^  by  Adity^ 
Bhatta  :  the  Manuscript  contains  portions  also  of 
the  Samvartta  Smriti,  and  the  supposed  codes  of 
Atri,  Vydsa,  Daksha,  Satatapa,  Harita  and  Pa^ 
rdsara. 

r 

XLV, — Kalam  ddhava. 

hi.    Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character: 
b.    Paper — Telugu  Character. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus  suitable  to  certain 
Beasons^  by  Mddhava  Aehdrya,  incompletef.  Ma- 
nuscript b.  contains  the  Achdra  chapter^ 
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XLyL—Tithi  Nimaya. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

An  adjustment  of  the  lunar  Months  as  appropri^ 
ated  to  fixed  festivals  and  observances  by  Mddhavm 
Acharya. 

XLVII. — Dersapaurnamasa  prdyaschiUa  Vidhi^ 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Explanation  of  the  rules  and  cereiponies  to  be 
observed  in  expiation  of  any  omission  or  defect  ia 
the  Sacrifices  to  be  held  at  the  new  and  full  Moon.  ^, 

XLVIII. — Dersapaurnamasa  Vidhii 

Palm  leaves*— Nandui&gari  Character. 

Rules  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  on  the 
full  and  new  moon^  agreeably  to  the  Sutras  of 
AswaUyana. 

hXlX.— Dersapaurnamasa   Vidhi. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

J^  work  on  a  similar  subject  as  the  last^  but  be<; 
longing  to  a  different  school^  that  of  Apastamha. 

*  • 

L. — Agnimukha  kdriki,  Sgc. 

Palm  leave8«-*Nandin4gari  Character* 

A  tract  on  sacrifices  with  fire  and  two  othei( 
nameless  tracts  on  similar  subjects. 
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LI. — Kunda  kalpa  lata. 

Paper— -Devanagarl  Character* 

Directions  for  constructing  the  altar  or  receptacle 
of  sacrificial  fires^  by  Dhundhi  Raja  son  of  Puru^^ 
shottama. 

LII. — Sraddha  Nirnaya. 

Paper — ^Devanagari  Character. 

The  ceremonies  of  oblation  to  deceased  ancestors^ 
being  the  fourth  Section  of  the  Nirnaya  Sindhu  of 
Kamaldkara  Bhatta. 

Llll. — Agha  nirnaya. 

a.  Palm  leaves --Telugu  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  the  periods  and  causes  of  impurity^  as 
the  death  of  relations^  and  the  appropriate  purifica-* 
tory  ceremonies,  by  Venkatdcharya  son  of  SW- 
rangandtha.  Manuscript  b.  is  accompanied  with 
a  gloss  by  the  author. 

LIV. — Asoucha  Vidhi. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Purifi  catory  ceremonies  necessary  after  the  death 
of  relations,  &c. 

IN .—Aurdhad6hi  kriyd  Paddhati. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

Obsequial  ceremonies  and  practices,  from  theap- 
|)roach  of  death  to  the  offering  of  funeral  cakes^  &c* 
by  Viswandtha. 
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LV  I. —  Yellajiyam. 

Palm  leaves — ^Tdugu  Character^  incomplete. 

A  wark  on  funeral  rites  by  a  native  of  the  De^ 
hin  named  YeUajL 

LVI  I. — NdrayanavalL 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Funeral  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  Saiva  Gosainst 
Of  Sant/aais,  attributed  to  their  founder  iSan&ara 
Achdrya. 

LVIII. — Ddnahemddrt. 

Paper— r^evanagari  Character. 

A  treatise  on  Gifts,  being  the  second  division 
of  a  large  work  on  five  branches  of  the  Hindii 
institutes^  by  a  writer  patronised  by  Hemddri,  a 
man  of  rank^  whose  name  is  therefore  aflSxed  to  the 
performance ;  in  general,  the  works  named  of 
Hemddri  are  attributed  to  Vopadeva,  who  was 
patronised  by  him^  and  Hemddri  is  said  to  have 
been  the  minister  of  a  king  of  Devagiri:  in  this 
work  he  is  entitled  Mahdrdjddhirdjd. 

IAX,—Nityaddnddi  paddhatu 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  voluminous  treatise  on  the  ceremonials  of 
legal  gifts  and  other  observances. 


A  descrtption  of  the  sixteen  ^^eat  giftB,  by  R4pui 
datta  the  grandson  of  the  Minister  of  the  R^4  f^ 
MitkUd. 

h^l.'^Sdntimayjiikha. 

Paper — ^Devanigari  Characfetr. 

A  work  on  Jthe  prc^itiatory  riles  to  secnrt 
success  and  avert  evil:  althoagh  a  work  of  some 
extent,  about  2000  Stanzas^  it  is  but  one  of  twelve 
Mayukhas  or  rays  of  the  sun  of  Bhagavanta,  so 
named  from  Bhagavanta  Deva,  this  son  of  Jay  a 
Sinha,  by  wb^e  command  the  whole  was  compiled 
by  NUakantka  Bhatta.  The  Twelve  MayukhoM 
are  the 

Sanskdra  Mayukha,    Hdna,  Mayukha^ 

Achdra,        Ditto        Jatotserga^       f}itU> 
Kola,  DUto        Pratishthd,      Ditto 

Srdddha,      Ditto        Prdya^chitta,  Ditto 

tiiti,         ^  Ditto        Visuddhi,         Ditto 

I-, 

Vivdda^        Ditto        Sdnti,  Ditto 

or  treatises  on^  I  The  great  initiatory  Ceremonies. 
II  Ordinary  Observances  III  Periodical  Obser^ 
vances.  IV  Obsequies.  -V  Polity  YI  Jurispru* 
dence.  YII  Gifts.  VIII  Construction  of  Tanks^ 
&c.  IX  Endowment  of  Temf^es.  X  Penance.. 
XI  Parification  and  XU  Propitiation, 
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hXll-^  Hemddri  Santi. 

Paper — Devandgari  Character. 

On  propitiatory  rites  by  Hemddri*  See  NoJ 
LVlll. 

LXIII — Hemddri  Vratavidhi. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  large  work^  of  which  the  subject  apparently  is 
the  description  of  religious  vows  and  obligationsy 
but  the  Manuscript  is  very  defective. 

LXIV. — Suryapujd  VidhL 

Palm  leaves — Karoita  Character. 

Rules  for  offering  worship  to  the  Sun. 
LXV. — Raj&bhisheka  paddhati. 

Paper — ^Devandgari  Character. 

A  small  tract  on  the  ceremonial  of  crowning 
Princes>  or  sprinkling  them  with  holy  waten 

LXV  I. — Pravara  dipikd. 

Paper— Devanagari  Character. 

A  tract  on  the  tribes  or  families  of  Brahman9. 

LXVII, — Jdli  nirnaya. 

Palm  leaves*- Telugu  Character. 

An  account  of  the  oiisin  and  duties  of  the  diffe* 
rent  castes,  said  to  be  a  chapter  of  the  Brahmd 
Vaivertta  Purdna  from  which  however  it  is  onljf 
partially  derived. 
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LXVIII. — Sudrodyota. 

Paper — Devanagarl  Character. 

The  rites  and  observances  proper  for  the  Sudra 
caste^  by  Gaga  Bhatta  of  MaharAshtra. 

LXIX. — Sudra  Dhermatatwa. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

The  rites  and  observances  of  the  Sudra  castci 
by  Kamaldkara  Bhatta. 

LXX. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

A  work    on  law^  but  ineomplete,  and  the  name 
and  author  not  known» 


); 
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PURANAS. 


I. — Padfna  Pur&na. 

a.  Paper— Devanagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character* 

The  Manuscript  a.  comprisefi  three  diflferent  por« 
tions  of  this  work. 

1.  A  portion  of  the  Patala  khanda,  containing', 
the  Episode  of  the  seizure  of  the  «sacrificial  horse 
liberated  by  Rama,  by  Viramani,  a  follower  of 
Siva,  and  his  discomfiture  and  death  in  conse- 
quence, with  the  interview  between  Siva  and 
Rama,  and  the  restoration  of  the  king  to  life  by  the 
combined  favour  of  the  two  deities. 

2.  A  portion  of  the  Uttara  khanda,  the  conver- 
sation between  Dilipa  and  Vasishtha,  and  subse- 
quently between  Siva  and  Parvati,  upon  the 
efficacy  of  ablution  and  religious  rites  in  the  month 
of  Mdgh.  This  Section  includes  an  enumeration 
of  iht  Puranasy  substituting  the  Vishnu  for  the 
ySyu,  it  also  classes  the  Purdnas,  thus. 


#  ■ 

The  Matsya,  Kurma^  Linga,  8wa,  Skanda, 
and  Agni  Purdnas,  are  of  the  Tama  Gmta,  the 
quality  of  darknc^ss  or  ignorance. 

The  Vishnu,  Nirediyd,  Bhdgavat,  Garura 
Padma,  and  Vardha  belong  to  the  Sdfwika 
quality. 

The  Brahmdnda^  Bhavishya,  Mdrkandeya,  Vd* 
mana,  and  Brahma^  ane  of  the  Rajas,  or  quality  of 
passion. 

3.  Pulastya^s  conference  with  Bhishma  relat- 
ing to  places  of  Pilgrimage^  ftc.  being  part  of  the 
first  section  or  Srishti  khand. 

Manuscript  b.  contains  the  greater  portion  of  th^ 
Uttara  khanda  or  last  portion^  commencing  with  thQ 
29th  Chapter  and  ending  with  the  dOih.  It  is  little 
else  than  a  man  ual  of  different  Vratas  or  religious 
rites  to  be  observed  on  various  days  of  the  fortnight^ 
or  in  different  months,  as  narrated  in  conversations 
between  the  Pdndflvus  and  Ndreda,  /$i;aajid  JPdr- 
vati  and  others. 

11. — Agni  Purdna.  » 

Palm  leaves — ^Telugu  Character.  ,, 

The  Purana,  originally  comrountcated  by  Agni 
to  Vasishtha.  It  comprises  320  Sections^  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  curious  articles  as^  in  addition  to 
the  usual  topics^  it  has  portions  on  Niti  or  the  du- 


ties  of  Kin^s,  on  medicine^  grammar,  prosody  and 
\Dhanurvidyd  or  the  use  of  weapons.  It  is  avow-^ 
edly  subsequent  to  the  Mahubhdrat,  to  which  it 
refers :  it  is  a  Vaishnava  Purdna,  although  not  a 
very  decided  party  work^  and  is  referred  by  the 
Vaishfiavas  to  the  class  of  Saiva  Pur  anas. 

III. —  Vishnu  Pur  ana. 

a.     Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

b     Palm  leaves — Orandham  Character^  imperfect* 

One  of  the  great  Purdnas  of  the  Vaishnava  order. 
It  is  related  by  Pardsara  to  MaUreya,  and  is  very 
full  on  the  subject  of  the  principal  votaries  of  Vishnu j 
as  Prahldda  and  others,  it  contains  also  a  copious 
genealogy  of  Hindu  kings,  and  the  life  of  Krishna. 
It  is  divided  into  six  portions.  Manuscript  b.  con* 
tains  the  two  last  sections  only. 

« 

IV. — Garura  Purdna. 

a.  Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves ^Telugu  Character. 

The  Purdna,  is  named  from  Garura,  as  one  of 
the  rewards  of  his  devotion,  whilst  y«t  a  Bird,  to 
Vishnu  :  the  substance  was  communicated  by 
Vishnu  to  Rudra,  and  overheard  by  Brahmd^  by 
whom  it  was  revealed  to  Vydsa  :  it  is  a  Vaishnava 
Purdna,  but  abounds  with  Tdntrika  rites  and  for- 
mulss:  it  contains  also  an  asfronomical  and  medical 
portion  :  the  latter  of  some  length,  but  no  history 
nor  genealogy.     Manuscript  a.  is  incomplete. 
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V. — Brahmavaivartta  Purana. 

Palm  leaves— Tehiga  Character, 

This  Parana  is  so  named  from  its  confaining;  an 
account  of  the  worldly  manifestations  of  the  Sa« 
preme  Spirit  or  Brahma,  here  identified  with 
Krishna.  It  is  narrated  by  Sauti,  to  the  Rishia, 
extends  to  18000  Stanzas^  and  consists  of  four  por- 
tions. I'he  Brahma  khanda  describings  the  crea- 
tion  and  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  The  Prakriti 
khanda  treating  of  the  various  forms  of  the  female 
personifications  of  passive  matter.  The  Ganesa 
Khanda  describing  the  birth  and  adventures  of 
Ganesa,  and  the  Krishna  Janma  Khanda  relat- 
ing the  birth  and  acts  of  Krishna,  and  his  mistress 
i2<i(2A^;  the  Manuscript  is  incomplete^  beginning 
with  the  1st  and  ending  with  the  40th  Chapter. 

VI. — Linga  Purana. 

a.  Palm  leaves— Tel ugu  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

A  Parana  of  the  Saiva  class  :  it  is  supposed 
to  be  narmted  to  Nareda  and  the  Rishis  at  the 
Naimisha  forest  by  Suta,  who  heard  it  from 
Vydsa,  It  consists  cf  11000  verses,  in  two. 
books.  The  first  gives  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Linga  and  various  forms  of  Siva ;  the* 
usj^al  Pauranic  description  of  the  universe^  and 
a  few  genealogical  events  from  Prit/avrata  to 
jBiviSma.    The  destruction  of  Tripura  and  other 
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demons  by  Mahddevai   or   the  members  of  his 
family^  and  instructions   for   the   performance  of 
different    ceremonies    in  '  honour    of    Mahddeva. 
The  latter  sul^ect  is  continued  through  the  Second 
book^  illustrated  by  different  legendary  tales :  the 
first  book  consists  of  105  sections,  the  second  of 
48 :  iti  some  copies  the  division  is  different^  as  iit 
the  presefit  in  which  the  second  book  contains  55 
seetions.     Manuscript  ai.  is  part  of  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  Linga  Purdna,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
nfly-fifih  and  last  chapter.     Manuscript  b.  contain^ 
ihe  last  section  of  the  first  portion^  and  the  last  por^ 
tioD  entire. 

yW.'^-'Markandeffa  Pttr&iia 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Cfaaractet. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Mdrkandeya  Purdna, 
consisting  of  seventy-three  sections.  Tliis  Purd- 
na  is  related  by  four  birds  of  marvellous  origin  to 
Jaiminiy  on  his  being  referred  to  them  by  the  sage 
M&rkandeya.  It  commences  with  some  account  of 
Krishna  and  his  usual  companions,  of  whom  \\\w 
brother  Baladevu  is  soid  to  have  slain  Suti^  the 
tisual  narrator  bf  the  Pur  anas:  a  variety  of  ordina* 
ry  legends,  chiefly  of  a  Vaishnava  character  follow, 
with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  ad 
communicated  by  Mdrkandeya  to  Krostuki,  and  a 
description  of  the  different  Manwantaras  yuth 
legends  of  the  events  which  severally  occurred^  a?? 
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f 
are  to  occur^  in  those  periods^  all  of  a  mythologt<>al 

or  superhuman  character.     The    ChandiPdth,  ot 

Durg&Mahdtmya,  in  which  the Tictories of  Dtergpil 

over  different  Asuras  are  recorded^  and  which  is  a 

^ork  of  great  repute  in  almost  all  parts  of  India^ 

is  a  portion  of  this  Purana.     It  is  introduced  as 

the  history  of  the  Muni  of  the  eighth  period,  or 

Sdvarni  the  son  of  the  Sun,  who  in  the  second  or 

Swdrochisha  Manwantaruy    was    a    king  named 

Suratha,   to  whom  the  exploits  of  Durga  were 

then  related,  in  consequence  of  hearing  which,  and 

his  propitiation  of  the  goddess,  he  became  a  Menu 

in  a  subsequent  birth.     The  Mdrkandeya  Purdna 

is  said  to  contain  9000  Stanzas. 

VIII. — Kurma  Furdna. 

a.  Paper — Devan4gari  Character* 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character* 

c.  Palm  leaves — I^elugu  Character*  m 

This  Purana  although  named  after  one  of  the 
avatars  of  Vishnu,  the  tortoise,  is  considered  as 
one  of  those  especially  belonging  to  the  SaivU 
Sects.  It  recommends  the  worship  of  Mahddetm 
as  Rudra  or  Nilalohita.  It  contains  like  the 
rest,  an  enumeration  of  all  the  eighteen  Purd* 
nas.  The  list  given  in  this  work  is  the  fol- 
lowing, the  Brahma,  Padma,  Siva,  Bhdgavat^ 
Bhavishya,  Ndradiya,  Mdrkandeya,  Agni,  Brah^ 
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mavaivartta,  Lingar  Variha,  Skanda,  Vdmana, 
Kurmay  Matsya,  Garura,  Viyu  and  Brahmdnda 
Puranaa.  The  Manuscript  a  contains  but  37  seo 
tions ;  (be  complete  work  is  in  two  parts^  section 
first  containing  55^  and  section  second  47  portions. 
Manuscripts  b.  and  c.  are  entire. 

• 

IX. — Sri  BhdgavaL 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

a.  First  and  Second  Books. 

b.  Third  Book. 

c.  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books. 

d.  Sixth  Book. 

e.  Seventh^  Eighth^  and  Ninth  Books. 
£  Tenth  Book. 

g.  Tenth  ^ook. 
h.  Tenth  Book, 
i.     Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books. 

This  Purdna,  is  the  most  celebrated  and  one  of 
^0  most  modern  of  the  number;  it  is  not  the  less  va« 
luable  as  it  is  much  more  full  than  any  of  the  rest.  It 
also  contains  much  that  has  been  drawn  from  other 

sources^  which  though  some ;vhat  disfigured^  is  conse« 
quently  preserved. 

The  first  Book  or  Skanda  comprises  in  19  Chap- 
ters, the  opening,  the  encounter  of  Siita  and  SaU" 
naka,  when  the  former  repeats  what  he  related  to 
the  Rishia,  the  supremacy  of  Fishnu  and  faith  in 
him,  his  Avatdrsy  the  history  of  Ndreda,  the 
account  of  Parikshit  after  the  disappearance  6f  the 
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Pandus  and  Krishna,  and  of  this  king;  being;  carscJd 
by  a  Rishi,  and  bitten  by  a  venomous  Snake.  y. 

In  the  second  Book  Suka,  to  prepare  Parikshit 
for  deaths  relates  to  him  the  Bhigavat,  the  sub"- 
itance  of  which  was  originally  communicated  by 
Brahma  to  Ndreda,  in  four  verses  :  the  creation  of  ' 
the  worlds  the  34  Avatars  of  Hart,  the  excellence 
of  Ndrdyana  and  end  of  the  Brahmakalpa:  10 
chapters. 

Book  3rd^  36  chapters.  The  several  creations  and 
destructions^  the  submersion  of  the  Vedas,  and 
tbeir  recovery  by  the  Boar  incarnation^  also  the 
KapUa  Avatar z  the  narration  here  proceeds  in  a  con* 
versation  between  Vidura  and  Maitreya. 

Book  4th^  Si  chapters,  contains  the  genealogy  of 
the  Manu  Swayambhuva's  progeny^  the  quarrel 
between  Daksha  and  Mahddeva  and  the  elevati^pi  ' 

_  "  ^ 

of  Dhruva,  to  the  dignity  of  the  Pole  Star,  the 
history  of  Vena  and  Prithu,  and  the  story  of 
Prachetas. 

Book  5th,  26  chapters.  Of  Priyavrata  and  bis 
sons,  of  his  grandson  Ndbhi,  of  Rishabha  and  Bha* 
rata.  Description  of  Jambudwipa,  of  the  other 
DwipaSy  situation  of  the  Sun  and  Planets,  &c. 

Book  6th,  19 Chapters.  The  histories  of  AJamila, 
Viswarupa,  Vritrdsura^  of  the  family  of  the  Sun  and 
origin  of  the  Mdrutts. 


J 
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Book  7th,  15  Chapters.  History  of  Hiranyaka^ 
sipu  and  Prahldda^  of  Tripurdsura,  and  daties^  o£ 
a  Brahmachari. 

Book  8th^  24  Chapters.  Of  the  Menus  subse- 
quent  to  Swayambhuva^  of  the  sacrifice  of  J3a2i 
and  Dwarf  AvaUr,  of  the  Matsya  Avatar. 

Book  9th^  24  Chapters.  Of  the  Vaivaswata 
Manwantara,  the  sons  of  Ikshwdku  and  descen- 
dants of  the  Menu,  and  the  genealogies  of  kings  to 
tte  birth  of  Krishna. 

Book  lOth.  In  two  parts.  Part  1st  49  Chapters: 
the  adventures  of  Krishna  until  his  departure  froiQ 
Vrinddvan.  Part  2d :  the  adventures  of  Krishna 
and  his  posterity. 

Book  1  Ith,  31  Chapters.  Of  faith  \n  Krishna  and 
his  worship^  of  his  deaths  and  the  destruction  of  Dtod- 
rSci  and  the  Yadava  race. 

Book  12th,  13  Chapters.     Of  the  kings  subse^* 
quent  to  Parikshit,  vices  of  the  Kali^ge,  death  of 
Parikshit,  description  of  the  Vedas  and  Pur  anas, 
meditation  of    Mdrkandeya    and   praises  of   the 
JBhdgavat  Parana. 

X. —  TheMatsya  Parana. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

This  Parana  is  related  by  Suta  to  the  RishiB 
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in  reply  to  their  enquiry  ivhy  Vishnu  Msumed  the 
form  of  a  fish^  and  it  commences  with  the  story  of 
Vaiwasvata  Menu,  and  the  deluge^  as  translated 
by  Sir  William  Jones  from  the  Bhagavat.    The 
Menu  asks  the  Fish  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
universe^  &c.  and  his  replies  constitute  the  supposed 
original  of  this  Pur  ana,  which  contains  the  history  of 
the  different  Manxvantaras,  some  genealogical  and 
legendary  accounts  of  the  kings  of  the  Solar  and 
Xunar  Races  to  the  time  of  Krishna,  directions 
for  observing  different  Vratas,  geographical  des- 
cription of  the  universe,    various  wars   between 
the  Gods  and  Demons,  and  especially  the  destruc^ 
tion  of   Taraka,  Hiranyakasipu,  and  Andhaka, 
the  excellence  of  Kdsi,  and  a  number  of  other 
Tirthas.    Some  chapters  then  follow  on  Polity, 
Punishment,  Purification,  and  Sacrifice,  and  the 
work  concludes  with  a  short  prophetic  notice  of  the 
Kali  age,  the  Mlechcha  princes,  who  are  to  rule  in 
it,  and  the  efficacy  of  gifts.     The  work  comprises 
S64  Sections,  of  which  this  copy  contains    but 
sixty-two. 

XI. —  Var&ha  Purdna. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

The  Varaha  Pwrdna  is  communicated  in  the 
form  of  a  Dialogue  between  Vishnu,  as  the 
VarM^a,  or  Bmr  Avatar,  and  the  Earth  to  whooi 
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the  Deity  relates  the  creation  of  the  universe^  the 
orig^in  of  the  Eishis  and  their  descendants^  the 
mode  of  observing  a  number  of  Vratas,  or  religi« 
ous  obligations^  the  division  of  the  universe^  the 
destruction  of  Makishdsura  by  Devi,  and  the 
efficacy  of  gifts.  The  different  rites  to  be  pejf- 
formed^  holy  places  to  be  visited^  and  amongst  these 
the  supremacy  of  Mathura.  The  vrork  sometimes 
appears  as  divided  into  three  books^  of  which  the 
first  contains  107  sections^  the  second  60^  and  the 
third  or  Mathura  Mdhdtmya  64^* 

XII. — Viswakerma  Purdna. 

a*    Paper — Telugu  (  haracter. 

b.   Palm  leaves — Kamata  Character. 

A  compilation  of  formulae  and  legends  relating  to 
Visxakerma,  and  the  castes  of  Artificers^  attributed 
Jdly  to  Viswakerma.  The  first  is  rather  a  Telugu 
than  Sanscrit  vrork^  the  Sanscrit  passages  from  the 
Vedas  and  Puranas,  serving  as  a  text  ff)r  a  fuller 
explanation  in  the  Teljgu  language.  The  second  is 
a  different  work^  agreeing  only  in  name  and  subjecf* 

XIII. —  Vrihat  Naradiya  Purdna. 

Paper '-Devandgari  Character. 

The  Vrihat  tJdradiya,  or  great  TSl&radiya  is  so 
named  to  discriminate  it  from  the  Ndreda  or 
Ndradiya  Purdna,  or  perhaj)8  from  the  latter,  which 
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18  an  Upapurdna :  unless  however  the  same  with 
the  latter  it  cannot  be  properly  included  in  either 
class.  Although  said  to>ontain  35000  Stanzas,  it 
is  rarely  if  ever  met  with  of  that  extent,  and  appears 
to  be  complete  in  38  sections,  containing  about 
3500  Stanzas.  It  is  a  Vaishnava  work^  suppos- 
ed to  be  repeated  by  Suta  to  the  Rishis,  having 
been  originally  communicated  by  Brahmd  to  Nd^ 
reda,  and  by  Nareda  to  Sanatkumdra.  There  is 
little  in  this  Furana  conformable  to  the  ordinary 
contents  of  such  works^  and  such  legends  as  are 
found  are  mere  vehicles  for  panegyrics  upon  Vish" 
nu,  and  recommendations  of  implicit  devotion  to 
that  Divinity. 

XIV. — Sri  Bhdgavat  Purana. 

ft.    Paper — Devandgari  Character. 

% 

A  Pur&na  of  importance  in  the  literary  history  of 
these  works^  as  it  is  distinct  from  the  popular  work 
of  the  same  name^  supposed  by  sonie  to .  be  a  later 
composition :  it  is  named  from  Bhagavati  or  Durgd, 
whence  it  is  identified  with  the  DiviBhagavat  an 
Upapur&nay  but  perhaps  erroneously,  as  it  is  nar- 
rated by  Sula  like  the  rest,  and  is  termed  a  Mahd^ 
pnrdna:  we  have  in  this^  the  following  enumeration 
o{  the  Purdnai. 
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The  Mat^a, 

Stanzas 

14,009 

*'   Mdrkandeya, 

€C 

9,000 

'•    BhtvoUJufa, 

rr 

14,500 

^'    Bhdgavata^ 

JtC 

18,000 

''    Brahmd, 

It 

10,000 

'*    Brxibmdnda, 

€C 

13.100 

''   Brahmavaioartta, 

18,000 

^'    Vdmana, 

€i 

10,000 

''    Vdyu, 

« 

600O 

^'    Vishnu, 

€t 

23.000 

*^    Vardha, 

iC 

24,000 

''   Agtd. 

0< 

16,000 

•'   Ndrada, 

€f 

25,000 

''    Padma, 

€6 

55.000 

^'    Linga, 

<t 

11,000 

''    Garura, 

€f 

49,000 

'^    Kurma, 

€C 

17,000 

''    Skanda, 

€€ 

81,000 

The  list  of  Upapurdnas  is  the  followin 


<r 


Sanatkumdra,  Narasinha,  Ndradiya,  Siva^ 
Durvasas,  Kapila,  Usanas,  Menu,  Varuna,  Kd'^ 
lika.  Samba,  Nandi,  Saura,  Pardsara,  Adit^Qp 
Mflheswara,  Bhdgavata  and  Vaaisfitha. 

XV. — Bhavishyottara  Purana. 

Paper,— rDevanagari  Character. 

A  Supplement  to  the  prophetic  PKrina> supposed 
to  be  revealed  by  Krishna  to  Yudhishthira.     The 
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subjepts  of  the  work  are  the  visit  of  Vyasa  to 
dhishthira,  the  creation  of  the  worlds  the  origin  of 
Maya  the  impuriiies  of  human  nature/  sins  and 
their  removal  by  various  observances.  The  Manu- 
script is  complete^  containing  243  pages. 

XVI.—Kdlikd  Purdna. 

Paper, — Devanagari  Character. 

This  Purana  is  communicated  by  Mdrkandeya 
to  the  RishiSy  in  explanation  of  the  union  of  Kdli  or 
Pdrvati  with  Siva.  It  is  a  voluminous  work,  in  93 
or  100  Chapters,  and  consists  of  legends  relating  to 
the  different  manifestations  of  Devi,  as  Yoganidrd 
or  Sati,  with  the  legend  of  Daksha*8  sacrifice;  as 
Umuy  or  Kdliy  or  Girijd,  or  Pdrvati,  or  Bhadra^ 
kdli,  Kdmdkhyd,  or  Kdmeswari,  &c.  The  work 
contains  nothing  of  ordinary  Pawrflmc  matters,  as 
the  genealogies  of  the  Menus  or  kings,  or  the  dis- 
position of  the  universe,  but  in  their  stead  has  a 
number  of  legends  peculiar  to  itself,  as  the  story  of 
Arundhati,  of  the  River  Chandrabhdgd,  and  of 
Naraka,  the  son  of  the  Earth,  the  birth  of  Bkai^ 
rava  and  Vetdla,  and  the  origin  of  the  Brahma^ 
putra  river,  with  the  circumstances  that  gave  sanc- 
tity to  many  parts  of  Kdmarupa  or  Asam.  It  con- 
tains, also,  instructions  for  the  performance  of  vari- 
ous acts  of  worship  and  devotion,  conformably  to 

Q 
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the  system  of  the  Taniras,  to  which  class  of  works 
it  is  closely  allied.  This  copy  is  far  from  com* 
plete^  extending  to  but  one  third  of  the  work. 

XVII. — Mudgala  Pwrdna. 

Taper. — Devanagari  parts. 

This  Parana  is  attributed  as  usual  to  Suta,  the 
pupil  of  Vydsa,  who  repeats  to  the  sages  in  Aai- 
mishdranya,  what  had  been  orisrinally  communicate 
edto  Daks'ha  by  the  Rishi,  Mudgala,  whence  the 
name  of  the  Purana.  It  is  avowedly  subsequent  lo 
the  other  Purdnasy  which  the  introduction  states 
liad  been -previously  revealed  to  the  Munis,  and  had 
left  them  undetermined  which  deity  or  faith  to  pre- 
fer: they  therefore  propose  their  doubts  to  £z//a, 
and  to  remove  them  he  repeats  this  work,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  identify  all  the  Gods  with  Ganapati  or 
Ganesa  in  his  different  forms  of  Vakratunda,  Eha* 
danta,  Mahodara  and  Gajdnana:  the  work  is  the 
text  book  of  the  Gdnapai^a  Sect. 

XV III. — Laghu  Buddha  Parana. 

Paper— Devanagari  Character. 

A  Summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Lalita  Vistdra, 
a  Purdna  containing  the  history  of  Buddha:  ihe 
original  was  brought  from  Nepal  by  Captain  Knox; 
the  abridgement  was  made  by  a  Pundit  in  Mr. 
Colebrooke's  service. 
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XIX. — Bhdrgava  Parana.    . 

Palm  leaves—- Telugu  Character. 

The  last  portion  of  a  work  described  as  one  of  the 
Upapurdnas  or  minor  Purdnas.  This  poriion  relates 
the  incarnations  of  the  conchy  mace^  Chakra,  Sgc.  oi 
Vishnu  as  persons — it  is  in  fact  a  Vahhnava  work, 
and  includes  the  history  of  Rdmdnvja,  the  reformei^ 
of  thai  branch  of  the  Hindu  religion,  who  flourished 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

XX. — The    Himavat    Khanda  of  the    Skanda 

Purdna. 

Paper— *Devan4gari   Character. 

A  description  of  the  holy  places  in  the  Himdlaya 
mountains  from  the  Skanda  Purana:  pages  371. 

XXI. — The  Brhamottara  Section  of  the  Skanda 

Purana. 

a.  Paper— Devanagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves^ Tel ugu  Character^  8  Chapters. 

This  Section  describes  the  merit  of  worshipping 
Siva,  illustrate!  by  a  number  of  legendary  tales. 

XXll. — iiahyddri  khanda. 

a.  Paper-T-De van  agar i  Character,  the  1st  part. 

b.  Paper — Devanagari  Character>  the  2d  part. 

c.  Palm  leaves — ^^Nandinaga:  i  Character. 

d.  Palm  leaves—  Nandinagari  Character. 

e.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character^  last  part. 

This  is  called  a  portion  of  the  Sanaikumara 
Banhitd,  a  part  of  the  Skanda  Purana ;  it  contains 
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the  legendary  history  and  description  of  the  Mala'* 
bar  Coast  or  the  Parasurdma  k^ketra. 

XXUl.—Kdsi  Khand. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character,  80  Sections. 

b.  Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character,  20  Sections. 
o.    Palm  leaves — ^Telugu  Character,  40  Sections. 

d-    Palm  leaves^^Telugu  Character,  13  Sections. 

An  extensive  portion  of  the  Skanda  Purina, 
giving  a  very  full  account  of  all  the  places  of  sanctity 
at  Benares^  and  a  vast  nuonber  of  legends  incukat^ 
ing  the  worship  of  Siva.  When  complete,  it  com- 
prises 100  Sections,  in  two  parts  or  books. 

XXVJ .—Kdlikd  Khanda. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character* 

A  portion  of  the  Skanda  Purdna  relating  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Goddess  Kali. 

XXV. — Sankara  Sambhava. 

a.  Palm  leaves — ^Telugu  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves— Grandham  and  Telugu,  ineompletew 

A  portion  of  the  Siva  Rahasya,  said  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Sanhitd  of  the  Skanda  Purdna :  it  relates  the 
birth  of  Kdrtik^ya  and  his  various  exploits,  the  mar* 
riage  of  Siva  and  Pdi'vati,  (he  sacrifice  of  Daksha, 
and  direction  for  various  rites  and  acts  in  honor  of 
Siva  and  his  consort.  The  work  is  in  216  Sections: 
I^anuscript  a.  2%  pages.  Manuscript  b.  contains 
fjrora  Section  32  to  50. 
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XXyL^-^SivAUttwa  Sudhanidki. 

talm  leaves— "tclugu  Character. 

A  Chapter  on  the  worship  of  Siva^  called  part  o^ 
the  Malay dehala  section  of  the  Skanda  Purana. 

XXVlt—Sita.  Sanhitd. 

Palm  leaves — ^Telugu  Gharactexw 

A  collection  of  Saivd  doCtdnes  and  I^g^endary  il- 
lustrations, especially  according  to  the  Yoga  prac- 
tices^ collected  from  and  forming  part  of  the  Skan^ 
da  Purana:  it  is  in  five  or  six  Sections,  viz ;  The 
Siva  Mdhdtmya  khanda,  Manat/oga  khanda. 
Muktiyoga  khanda,  Yajna  Vaibhdva  khanda,  and 
Brahma  Gitd,ihe  last  is  sometimes  divided  into  the 
Brahma  Gitd  and  Suta  Gild. 

•  ■ 

XXVIII. — Lakshmindr&yana  Samvdda. 

Palm  leaves— Telugtt  Character* 

The  dialogue  of  Lakshmi^nd  Ndrdyana,  part  of 
the  Skanda  Purdna,  comprising  accounts  of  various 
forms  of  worship,  &e.  as  coitimutlicated  by  Vtsknu  to 
Liakshmi,  29  Sections.         , 

XXIX. — VratdvalL 

Palm  leaves— Telugtt  Character. 

'     A  collection  of  religious  observances,  sfccordtilg; 
to  the  ritual  of  the  BhavUhyottara  FurdfUU 
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XXX. — Rdm&yana  Mdhitmya  and  Tdraka 
Brahmd  Mantra  Mahdtmya. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

Two  Sections  of  the  Brahmanda  Purdna :  in  the 
former  the  excellence  of  the  story  of  Rdma  is  des- 
cribed as  preparatory  to  the  iniliation  of  the  votary 
\¥ho  becomes  a  follower  of  Rami  by  the  communis 
cation  of  his  Mantra,  the  virtues  of  which  are  ex« 
plained  in  the  latter  of  these  sections. 

XXXI. — Bhdgavat  Dxcddasa  khanda. 

Palm  leaves — Nandina.ari  Character. 

Part  of  the  twelfth  Chapter  of  the  Bhagavat. 
XXXII. — Jaimini  Bhdgavat. 

Palm  leares^-Nandinagari  Character. 

A  poem  on  the  adventures  of  Krishna  attributed 
to  the  Muni  Jaimini. 

1  XXXllL^Kdsimukti  Prakdsikd. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  collection  of  Pauranic  and  other  texts^  on  the 
efficacy  of  Kasi  or  Benares  for  the  procuring  of  final 
emancipation. 

XXXIV. — Bhakti  retnavalL 

Paper — Devandgari  Character. 

An  exposition  of  the  principal  texts  of  the  Sri 
Bhdgavat  which  recommend  the  preferential  wor^ 
fthip  of  Fishnu. 
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XXXV. — Bhugola  Sangrahxi 

Paper — Devandgari  Character, 

The  description  of  ihe  universe  from  diflferent 
Puidnas. 

XXXVI  —MatKuri  Setu. 

Paper— De  van  agar  i  Character, 

A  description  of  Mathura  and  its  environs^  as  p1ace9 
of  pil«;ri mage,  proved  by  extracts  front  the  various 
Purdnas^  by  Ananta  Divcu 

y.XXS\\.—  Vkhnu  Rnhasyai 

Paper — De vaiidgari  Character. 

A  portion  of  the  VasisKtha  Sankild,  declared  by" 
Suta  to  th6  Saints,  gi^ng^  ^^  account  of  the  crea«^ 
lion  and  periods  of  thf^  world,  and  the  preeminence 
of  Vishnu,  with  his  worship,  according  to  the  Ma^ 
dhwdchari  sect  of  Vaishnavas. 

XXXViri. — Nava  grahapujd  PiiddhatL 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character, 

Prayers  and  forms  of  worship  addressed  to  the^ 
nine  planets^on  various  occasions^  compiled  chiefly 
fiom  the  Furdnas. 

XXX IX. — Kalpakhanda. 

Palm  leaves— :Telugu  CKaracter,  incomplete, 

A  compilation  from  the  Bhavishyottara,  Skanda, 
mnd  other  Purdnas,  of  the  forms  of  prayer  and  wor* 
«hip  to  be  addressed  to  various  deities. 
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Xh.'^-^ambudwipa  Nimayam. 

P^lm  leaves — Tel  aga  Character. 

A  description  of  Jambudwipa  from  the  Bhishma 
Parva  of  the  Mahdbharat. 

XLI.— The  Bala  and  Ayodhyi  kandas  of  the 

Ramaj/ana. 

palm  leaves ^Nandinagari  Character* 

The  first  and  second  books  of  the  Ramdyana, 
from  the  birth  of  Rama  to  his  exile  from  AyodhyL 

XLll.—Rdmdyana  BalakandUs 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

The  first  section  of  the  Rdmiyana. 

XLIIL 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

The  two  last  sections  of  the  R&mdyana. 
XLlV.-r-  Uttara  Rdmayana. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

The  last  or  supplementary  Chapter  of  the  Rdma* 
ynnay  containing  the  history  of  Rdma,  after  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Rdvana,  his  return  to  AyodKya, 
his  exposure  of  8U&,  the  birth  and  discovery  of  bitf 
ftons^  and  the  death  of  Lakshmanu  and  himself. 
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Palm  leaves  ^Telugn  Character. 

An  abridgement  of  the  Rdmdyana  compiled  by 

Narain     Pundit,    son    of   Trivikrama    Pundit 
Ackarya. 

XLVI. — Rdmayana  Vyakkt/ana. 

Palm  leaTe««^Teluga  Character* 

A  commentary  on  two  sections,  or  the  Bala  Kin* 
da,  and  the  Ayodhya  Kdnda  of  the  Rdmayana  by 
Annawan  Tiruwarighan  a  Vaishnava  Pundit. 

XLVII. — Ramdyana  Bala  Kdnda  Vydkhdna. 

Palm  leaves-^Telugu  Character  :  incomplete, 

A  commentary  on  part  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Rdmdyana  by  the  same  author  as  the  last. 

XLWlV-^MahdhhdTat. 

a«    Sabhi  Parva  3d.  Book, 
b.    Aranya  Parva  3d  ditto. 
€•    Drona    Parva  .7th  ditto* 
d.    Kema   Parva  8th.  ditto. 
Palm  ieavet-— Telugu  Character* 

This  is  a  very  incomplete  co|)y  of  the  g^eat 
Poem.  Manuscript  c.  also  only  comprises  the  story 
of  iVa/a?  and  Manuscript  d.  the  latter  section. 

XUX.^M&habkdrat. 


a.  Palm  leaves — Grandham. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Grandham. 

Several  sections  of  the  Mdhabhdrat  Manuscript 

a 
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a.   contains    the  Gada,    Sauptika,    Aishika,  Srf, 
Asramdvasa,  Mausala,  Mahdprasthanay  and  Swer^ 
gdrohana  being  the  last  Parvus  of  the  Poem* 
Manuscript  b.  contains   the  Raja  Dherma  of  tha 
Sdnti  Parva. 

L. — The  Tirthaydira  Vemanam  of  Pulastyaj 

from  the  Mdhabharat. 

An  account  of  various  holy  places^  and  the  efficacy 
of  Pilgrimag^e^  communicated  by  the  SBge  Pulastya 
to  Bhiskma. 

LI. — Mdhabharata  Pancka  Reina. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

The  five  sjems  of  the  Mdhabharat  or  portions  of 
that  work  of  peculiar  sanctity ;  these  are 

1 .  Bkagavat  Gita,  the  dialogue  between  Krish* 
na  and  Arjuna,  translated  by  Wilkins  and  SchlegeK 

2.  Vishnu  Sahasra  ndma  the  thousand  names 
of  Vishnu  repeated  by  Bhishma  to  Yudkishthira, 
a  portion  of  the  Sdnti  Parva  or  section. 

3.  Bhishma  slava  Rdjd  Stotra.  The  royal  paney- 
gric  of  paneygrics,  the  praises  of  Krishna  pro- 
nounced by  Bhishma. 

4th.  Anusmrili  The  reminding  of  the  instruc'f 
tions  of  Ndreda  by  Krishna  in  the  forms  of  medita- 
tion proper  to  secure  divine  felicity. 
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5th.  Gajendra  mokskanam.  The  liberation  of 
the  celestial  elephant  who  praised  Vishnu,  from  the 
gripe  of  the  equally  superhuman  crocodile  after  a 
strug^^Ie  of  a  thousand  divine  years  :  they  were  ia 
fact  (wo  Gandhabas or  Quirisiters  of  he'dyen,  Hdhi 
and  Huhu  condemned  to  these  forms  by  a  curse  of 
of  the  Saint  DeraZc'T,  whom  they  h?d  offended  by 
ridiculing^  his  indifference  to  their  songe.  These  are 
all  sections  ofthe&wfo'Parwa  or  twelfth  section.  The 
same  volume  contains^  the  Pdndava  Gitd,  &  series 
^f  Stanzas  in  honor  of  Vishnu  attributed  to  dif<« 
ferent  Gods  and  Saints,  wliich^  with  the  preceding 
tracts^  forms  a  sort  of  manual  in  great  credit  with 
the  Vaishnava  Sect. 

lAl.—Pandava  Gitd. 

Palm  leaves — Kamata  Character* 

A  collection  of  Stanzas  in  praise  of  Krishna^from 
the  speeches  of  th  e  five  Pandavas. 

Ull.^Mahabharata  Jarasandha  Badha. 

Paper.  »Devan4gari  Character. 

The  death  of  Jarasandha,  part  of  the  Sabhd 
Parwa  or  second  book  of  the  Mdhabhdrat. 

LI  V. —  Vishnu  Sahasrd  Ndma. 

Palm  leaves. — Nandin&gari  Character. 

The  thousand  names  of  Vishnu,  from  the  Maha* 
hharat. 
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LV. — Mahdbhdrata  Vydkhydna^ 

Palm  leaves. — Telugu  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  obscure  passages  that  oc« 
cur  in  the  firsts  thirds  fourth  and  fifth  Parvus  of  iho 
Mahabharaty  by  Yajna  Varayana. 

UVh^Harivansa  Krishna  lila. 

Palm  learei. — Ttluga.  Character, 
a.    Cotitaaung  54  Secti^ms* 


b.   Ditto 
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The  life  of  Krishna  as  narrated  in  the  last  or  6Up» 
plementary  Section  of  the  Mahabharat. ' 


.    K 


MAHATMYAS. 


855 


The  Purdnaa  contain  short  notices  of  the  princi- 
pal Tirthas  or  places  of  peculiar  sanctity^  and  occa- 
sionally g;ive  detailed  accounts  of  those  of  more  than 
iisual  holiness^  as  Benares^  Gaya^  Mathura^  and 
others.  In  imitation  of  this  example^  and  with  the 
interested  purpose  of  accrediting  different  temples^ 
Legends  have  been  very  extensively  fabricated, 
relating  to  the  circumstances  under  which  each 
acquired  its  sacred  character,  and  illustrating  the 
advantages  of  worshipping  at  its  shrine.  This 
has  been  especially  the  case  in  the  South  of 
India,  where  every  pagoda  has  its  Sthala  or 
Local  PuranUy  or  Mahatmya  Ijegendary  account 
of  its  Sanctity  or  Greatness.  These  are  invaria- 
bly stated  to  be  extracts  or  sections  from  diffe- 
rent Purdnas,  in  which  however  they  will  be 
sought  in  vain,  never  having  formed  a  part  of 
the  original  works.  In  some  instances  indeed 
they  exceed  in  bulk  the  size  of  the  work  from 
which  they  are  professedly  extracted.  AlthougU 
referred  very  indiscriminately  to  different  Puranas, 
the  far  larger  portion  are  said  to  belong  to  tha 
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Skqnda  Purdna,  a  preference  easily  accounted  for» 
as  that  Purdna  no  long;er  exists  in  an  entire  form. 
It  is  in  fact  made  up  of  detached  sections,  of  uncer* 
tain  denomination  and  extent,  and  therefore  readily 
admits  of  any  additions. 

1. — Agniswera  Mdhitmya. 

Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

Legend  of  a sihrime  ^dedicated  to  Siva  at  Teruka^ 
tupalliy  south  of  the  Caveri :  from  the  Brahmdda 
Purdna. 

II. — Anjanddri  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper. — Devanagari  Character. 

Account  of  the  Anjana  mountain,  the  place  where 
Hanumdn,  it  is  said  was  born :  a  mountain  in  Mysore 
called  in  the  country  Hanumad  Malei,  Hanumdn 
is  named  Anjaneya  after  Anjana  his  mother.  Said 
to  be  from  the  Brahmdnda  Purdna. 

III. — Anantasat/ana  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaver. — Nandinagarl  Character 

Account  of  a  place  in  Travancore  sacred  to^ 
Vishnu  sleeping  on  the  Serpent :  the  temple  is  situ- 
ated, it  is  stated,  at  Padmandbhapur:  the  work  is  a 
section  of  i\\e  Brahmdnda  Purdna. 
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iV. — Arjunapura  Mdhdtmi/a. 

Palm  leaves — Kdrnata  Character. 

Account  of  a  shrine  in  Canara  from  the  Briih^ 
tndnda  Parana. 

\ .—Arjunapura  Mdhatmya. 

Palm  leaves. — Grandham  ("haracter, 

Leg;end  of  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Siva  B.sArjuneS'* 
wara,  orihe Lingam  set  up  by  Arjuna,  on  th?  North 
bank  of  the  Vegavati,  the  Viaha,  river  that  runs  near 
Madura,  It  is  called  a  portion  of  the  Agni 
Pur&na. 

VI. — Adi  Chidambara  Mdhatmya. 

Palm  leaves  — Grandham  Character. 

Leir^nd  of  a  shrine  of  Siva  on  the  South  of  the 
Vegdvali  in  the  Madura  district,  considered  as  the 
original  Chidambaram  extracted  from  the  Saiva 
Purdna. 

VII . — Adipura  Mdhdlmifa 

Palm  leaves  — Grandham  Character. 

Legendary  account  ivomikxe  Br ahmdnda  Purdna 
of  a  shrine  sacred  to  Siva  in  the  West  of  Conga  or 
Coimbatore. 

Vill. — Adi  Retneswara  Mdhdlmi/a. 

Palm  leaves. — Grandham  Character. 

Legendary  account,  from  the  Brahmavaivartla 
Purdna,  of  a  shrine  dedicated  lo  Siva  near  Madura. 
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JX. — Indraprastha  Aldhatmya. 

Paper — Devanagari    Character. 

The  virtues  of  Indrapraslha  or  ancient  Delhi 
as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  of  other  places  in  its 
\icinity,  as  declared  by  Saubhari  a  Muni;  hence  it 
forms  part,  of  his  Sanhita. 

X. — Indravatara  Kshetra  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

Legend  of  a  place  sacred  to  Indra  in  the  Cama* 
tic^  said  to  be  from  the  Skanda  Purana. 

XI. — Airdvata  Kshetra  Mahatmya^ 

Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character^ 

Legendary  account  of  a  holy  place  on  the  bank 
of  the  Caveri,  where  Indra  is  supposed  Uj  have  per- 
formed penance,  and  erected  a  number  of  Lingas,  to 
expiate  the  crime  of  killing  Vrilr&sur  :  he  also  re- 
covered here  the  life  of  Airdvata  his  elephant  who 
had  fallen  senseleiss  before  a  Linga  which  he  had  en* 
deavoured  to  overturn,  by  propitiating  Sivai  the  le- 
gend is  said  to  be  a  chapter  of  the  Brahmottara 
khanda  of  the  Skanda  Purana. 

XII. — Kathoragiri  Mahdtmya. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  portion,  it  is  said,  of  the  Brahmdndd  Purina 
giving  an  account  of  the Kathx)ra  hill,  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage between  Arunachelam  and  Trichanapali, 
a  shrine  of  Siva. 
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Xin. — Kadambavana   Mdhatmya, 

Palm  leaves—Grandham  Character* 

Account  of  a  g^rove  on  the  South  of  the  Kaveri 
sacred  to  $^'i;^.*  an  extract  from  the  Skandd  Purana. 

XIV. — Kadalipura  M&hatmya. 

Palm  leaves— Teluga  Character. 

Leg^endary  account  of  a  city  named  Kadali,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Krishna^  near  Srisaila :  in  25  gectiooSji 
said  to  be  from  the  Padma  Purana. 

XV. — Kapila   Sanhita. 

Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character. 

A  legendary  \vork  attributed  to  the  Muni  KctpUu, 
descriptive  of  the  four  holy  places  in  the  province  of 
Utkala  or  Orissa,  viz.  Jagannatha,  Bhuvanes* 
wara,  Kondrka  and  Jajipur. 

XyL-^Kamalichala  Mdhatmya, 

Palm  leaves^*-Karnata  Character. 

Legend  of  a  shrine  of  Gopdla  Swdmi  in  Canara^ 
near  Govardkan  Parvat. 

XVII  — Kamaldlaya  M&hdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character* 

Legend  of  a  place  dedicated  to  Siva  at  Trivalur 
in  Tanjore;  from  the  Skanda  Purina. 

I 
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XVIII. — Kalasakshetra  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leares— Nandinagari  Character. 

An  account  of  a  holy  place  in  Kamdtaka  sacred 
to  Kdrlikeya,  a  section  of  the  Skanda  Purdna. 

XIX. — Kdnteswara  Mdhilmya. 

Palm  leares— Telvgu  Character,  inccmiplete. 

Legendary  account  of  a  place  dedicated  to  Siva, 
a  portion  of  the  Sahyddri  khanda  of  the  Skanda 
Purdna. 

XX. — Kam&kshi  Vildsa. 

Paper— Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  the  form  of  Durgd  worshipped  at 
Kanchi,  from  the  Lalitopdkhyan  in  the  Brahmdnda 
Purdna. 

XXI.— 'The  Kirlika  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper— Devanagari  Character. 

The  ei&cacy  of  rites  performed  in  the  month 
Kartik  (October,  November,)  the  tract  is  called 
a  section  of  the  Sanatkumdra  Sanhitu,  a  portion 
of  the  Skanda  Purdna,  it  was  communicated  yer^ 
bally  by  the  Sun  to  the  BdlakhUyas,  the  pigmies. 

XXII. — Kdlanjara  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper  ^Devandgari  Character. 

A  description  of  the  hill  and  holy  place  Kdlanjara, 
or  Callinger  in  Bundellkhand,  communicated  by 
Siva  to  Pdrvati,  from  the  Padma  Purdna. 
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XXIII. — Kdveri  Makdtmya* 

Palm  leaves — Tetugu  Character. 

The  legendary  account  of  the  Kdveri  river,  saiJ 
to  be  a  section  of  the  Jgni  Purdna,  but  in  reality 
not  belonging  to  that  work:  it  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, comprising  103  sections  and  forming  a  Manu- 
script of  400  pages:  it  is  supposed  to  be  communi- 
cated by  Agastya  to  Harischandray  and  is  chiefly 
filled  with  the  popular  stories  relating  to  Bdma  and 
Krishna. 

XXiy.'-^Kumdrakshetra  Mahdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

A  legendary  account  of  a  place  sacred  to  Kdr^ 
tikeya,  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  Tuluva  :  it  is  called 
a  seciion  of  the  Skanda  Purdna. 

XXV. — Kumbhakona  Mdhdtmt/a. 

Palm  leaves— -Orandham  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  Kumbhakona  near  the 
Kdveriy  the  old*capital  of  the  CAoi!a  kings,  and  a 
ihrine  of  Vishnu,  from  the  Bhavishyottara  Purdna. 

XXVI. — Kumbhdsi  kshetra  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves ->Teluga  Character* 

Legend  of  the  shrine  of  Koteawara,  in  Soutihern 
Canara. 
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XXVII.— KrisAna  Mdhitmya. 

Paper^—Telttgu  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  the  Kri$hnd  river^  from  the 
Skanda  Purdna. 

XXVlll.-^Kedareswara  Mahdlmya. 

Palm  leaves — Oraodfaam,  incomplete. 

Legendary  account  of  a  Lingam  nesLt  Kdnchit 
but  H 18  very  imperfect. 

XXIX.— Kesara  Mdhdimya. 

Taper — Devan4garl  Character. 

An  account  of  (he  holy  place  Kesara,  a  place  in 
Saundi,  Canara,  also  called  Bakulakihetra. 

XXX. — Koteswara  Mdhdtmya. 

Falm  leaves— Kanara  Character,i  imperfect. 

Legend  of  Koteswara,  a  shrine  of  Siva  on  the 
Canara  coast  to  the  North  of  Condapur. 

XXXI. — Kondrka  Mdhdtfnya. 

Palm  leaves— Nandindgari  Character^ 

A  legendary  account^  compiled  from  various  Pwra- 
nas  of  the  Temple  of  Kondrka,  or  the  Black  Pago- 
ifk  in  Orissa,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  short  glois  in 
the  Uriya  language. 
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XXXll.^-Kshirini  vana  Mdhatm^m. 

Palm  leaves-*- Grandbam  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  a  shrine  sacred  to  Swa  in  a 
cluster  of  AsclefHas  bushes^  on  the  South  of  the 
Kaveri,  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  Vamhtha^ 
penance  in  a  former  age,  the  place  is  known  by  the 
}ocaI  name  otT^ruvadaturd.  The  account  fs  called 
an  extract  from  the  Brahmottara  khanda  of  the 
bkanda  Purdna. 

XXXIII.— Gaya  Mahiim^. 

Fapw—Oeranigvi  Character. 

The  legendary  account  of  Gaya,  in  Befaar^  from 
the  Vdyu  Purdna. 

XXXIV. — Garurichdkt  Mahdlfnya. 

TsL^er  — -Telugu  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  the  mountaitt  of  Garura, 
from  the  BrahmavaivarUa  Purdna :  the  shrine  is 
soaiewhere  in  the  Rajamundry  Sircar. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

Account  et  Gi>kema,  a  celebrated  shrine  of  &va 
as  Mahabateswara,  on  the  Coast  of  North  Ganara ; 
a  section  of  the  Skanda  Purdna* 
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XXXVI. — The  Gautami  Mdhdtmya. 

a.  Paper — Deranagarf  Character* 

b.  l)itto — ^Telugu  Character. 

The  description  of  various  places  of  pilgrimage, 
commahicated  hy  Brahma  to  Nareda:  the  Manu* 
script  a  consists  of  iOS  sections^  Manuscript  b.  of 
45. 

XXXYII.— The  G9stani  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper— Devandgari  Character. 

An  account  of  the  fire  sacred  pools  or  springs  at 
SnVangam^  called Gostom^ from  their  fancied  resero- 
blmce  to  the  udder  of  a  cow,  said  to  be  from  the 
Vdyu  Purdna. 

XXXVIIL— TAe  Ghatikachala  Mdhdtmya. 

a.  Paper — ^Devandgari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — ^Teluga  Ditto. 

Legendary  description  of  the  Ghatika  mountain 
near  Chitore^  i^est  of  Madras^  where  a  temple  is 
erected  to  iVWWmAa  or  Vishnu  in  that  form.  It  is 
called  a  section  of  the  Brahmavaivertta  Purdna. 
Manuscript  a  is  incomplete  wanting  the  first  ten 
sections^  b.  consists  of  those  sections. 

XXX I X, — Ghritasndneswara  M&hdtmya. 

Palm  leaves  — Grandham  Character. 

Legend  of  a  shrine  of  Siva  as  the  Linga  bathed 
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with  Ghee>  on  the  north»n  bank  of  the  Canerii  it  is 
usaally  called  TUasthala :  the  account  is  said  to  be 
an  extract  from  the  Bavishfottara  Purdna. 


I  > 


XL. — Chitrakuta  Mahatmya. 

Paper — DevanAgarl  Character. 

The  description  of  Chitrakuta  a  hill  in  Bundel^ 
khandy  said  to  be  from  the  Adi  Rama^ana.  (The 
same  volume  contains  the  Vetala  Panchavm8at^, 
and  Bhoja  Prabandha.) 

XLI. — Chidambara  Mahdimya^ 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Legend  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  CAsdamftores^ 
zvara  or  Chillamharam,  36  miles  south  oiPondichem. 
It  is  a  temple  of  Siva,  and  the  reputed  site  of  the  h^r^ 
mitag;e  of  Vyaghrapdda  an  inspired  Grammarian^ 
and  of  Patanjali,  an  incarnation  of  the  serpent 
Seska  and  first  teacher  of  .the  Yoga :  in  latter  times 
it  is  celebrated  as  the  final  residence  of  iV/ani/cya 
Vdsagha,  and  other  characters  of  note  in<  the 
traditions  of  the  South:  the  legend  is  said  to  belong 
to  the  Skanda  Purdnas..  . 

XLI  I .— Tdpastirtha  MdMlmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  a  vrood  dedicated  to  BhatT 
rava  ^  called  Blmraviya^  Viana,  in  Mrbich  the.  city 


nifed  Tapitstirtha,  stands,  containing  a 
to  Siva,  the  wood  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ca^ 
veri :  the  legends  are  from  tht  Skandd  and  Brahp 
mavawertta  Pur  anas. 

XLIII. — Talpagiri  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper-Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  a  sacred  hill  dedicated  to  Visktitt  6ft 
the  banks  of  the  PmHar  not  far  from  Tr^eti. 

XLIV. — Tungahhadra  Mdhdtmya. 

i^alA  l^AV6d— Naadhiagari  Character. 

A  legendary  account  of  the  Tambhudra  River 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  its  source  in  the  Sioeta^iri  or 
White  mt^untaihs,  a  section  of  the  Brahfndnda 
Purdna. 

XLV. — Tungaaaila  Mahdtmya. 
Paper— Telugu  Character. 

Legend  of  the  temple  of  Sim,  &nd  holy  spot  of 
JkmgiasaUa  or  Kdrkonda  in  the  Rajtnundi'y  district. 

XLVI. — Trisiragin  Mdhdtmya* 

Tapet. — ^Teliigu  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  the  hill  of  Trisira  or  Tri- 
chanapali,Bn  outwork  of  LanA^  in  the  days  of 
Rdvana  under  chatig^  of  a  demon^liatned  TVishras, 
kilted  by  itdma :  from  the  ^anda  PurdnH. 


L  'is  2 

XLyiL-^TtUula  Puri  M6h4ttni/a: 

Palm  leaves— ^raitdhfttt  Charactei^. 

Legendary  account  of  Trisula  Pura,  a  shrine  of 
l^iva,  as  the  God  armed  with  the  Trident,  it  is  also 
called  Punnaga  kshetra,  and  Kaleswara  ksh^tra^ 
it  is  described  as  two  Yojanns,  douih  of  Madura  : 
from  the  Skanda  Purdna. 

XLYIIL — Dakshinakdli  pura  Mah&tmya. 

Baper.-^Telugu  Character* 

Legend  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Kali  at  Siva^ 
gunga. 

XLIX.— Durgfii  Makatmya. 

a.  Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Nandin^arl  Character. 

The  celebrated  section  of  the  Mdrkandeya  Pu^ 
rdna,  describing;  the  exploits  of  Durga,  and  her 
destruction  of  various  Asurs.  This  book  is  very 
generally  read,  especially  in  the  teiAples  of  the 
Saiva  faith.  Brahmjans  are  retained  for  its  daily 
perusal  at  such  places :  it  is  more  generally  known 
in  Bengal  as  the  Chdndi  Path  from  Chdndi  ano« 
ther  appellation  of  Durga,  or  it  is  also  called 
Saptasati,  containing  700  Stanzas.  (This  belongs 
mo  re  correctly  to  the  d^ss  of  Purdnas.) 
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L. — Nandigiri  MdhdtmyA. 

Palm  leaves— -Telugu  Character. 

The  legendary  account  of  Nandigiri  or  Nandi^ 
droog  in  Mysore,  where  there  are  a  celebrated  tenv« 
pie  of  Siva  and  the  sources  of  five  Springs,  the  nor* 
thern  Pinakini,  (PennarJ  the  southern  Pinakini, 
the  Chitravati,  the KshiranadiCPalarJvrhich&osya. 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  figure  of  Nandi  cut  in  the 
rock^  and  the  Arkavati.  It  is  caHed  a  section  of  the 
Brahmanda  Purana,  the  manuscript  is  very  incom- 
plete  beginning,  vrith  the  81  st  section. 

LI. — Ndgatirtha  Mdhdtmya. 

Pahn  leaves— Kamita  Character, 

Account  of  a  iboly  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Siva,  the  supposed  site  of  hostilities  between  Ga^^ 
Tura  and  the  Ndgas  or  Serpents. 

LII. — Niladri  Mdhdlmya. 

Paper— Devandgari  Character. 

Legendary  account  olJaganndth/xn  which  Suta 
is  the  narrator:  the  Niladri  is  blue  mountain 
in  Orissa. 


LIU. — Panch&nanda  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Legend  of  a  shrine  of  Siva  at  Teruvayaru, 
Tanjore,  from  the  Brahmqvaivartta  Fur  ana. . 
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LI  V. — Padmakkanda. 

Palm  leaves^^Telugu  Character,  incomplete. 

The  opening;  of  a  supposed  section  of  the  Brah^ 
manda  Purdna. 

LV. — Payini  Mdhdlmya. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  a  temple  and  shrine,  of 
Kartikeya,  near  Palankote,  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
said  to  be  a  chapter  of  the  Pmhkara  khanda  of  the 
Padma  Purdna. 

to 

LVI. — Pdpaghni  Mdhdtmya. 

PiCper.^— Telugu  Character. 

The  virtues  of  Pdpaghni,  one  of  the  five  streams 
that  are  said  to  rise  in  Nandi  Durga ;  it  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Dakshina  Pinqkini:  an  extract 
from  the  Fayu  Purdna. 

LVll. — Pdpan&sana  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves^-Grandham  Character, 

Legend  of  Pdpanasana,  a  shrine  dedicated  (o 
Vishnu,  south  west  of  Kumbhakona,  and  south  of 
the  Caveri,  it  gives  name  to  a  district  of  some 
extent :  the  legend  is  said  to  be  from  the  Brahmanda 
Purdna. 
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LVIII. — Pinakini  Mahdtmya. 

a.  Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

b.  Ditto— Telugu  Ditto. 

c.  Ditto— Ditto. 

Legend  of  the  Pinakini  or  Pennar  River,  wbieb 
rises  from  the  Nandi  Droog,  or  mountain,  and  de<- 
rives  its  name  from  Pindka  the  bow  of  Sioa,  in 
commemoration  of  his  killing  Dhumdsura  vi^ith  that 
v?eapon  on  the  bank  of  the  iftream :  said  to  be  from 
the  Brahmanda  Purdna. 

LIX. — Purushottama  kshetra. 

a.  Paper — Devandgarf  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves  ^Nandindgari  Character* 

c.  Paper— -Nandindgari  Character. 

Legendary  account  supposed  to  be  given  by  Jai* 
mini,  of  Purushottama  kshetra  or  Jaganndtha 
from  the  Utkalakhanda  of  the  Skanda  Purdna,  in 
44  sections. 

LX. — Pushpavana  Mahdtmya. 

Paper — ^Telugu  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  a  grove  or  wood  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  last  places  :  said  to  be  a 
section  of  the  Brahmavaivartta  Purdna. 

hXl.—Perala  kshetra  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Legend  of  Perala  kshetra,  a  shrine  of  Vishnu  4a 
the  south  of  the  Peninsula  on  the  sea  shorCji  the  im* 
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port  of  the  word  seems  to  be  little  koewn.     Quere, 
if  it  has  any  relation  to  the  Paralia  of  the  classical 

geographers. 

LXII. — Paumpd  M^katmya. 

Paper — Devandgaii    Chai-acter. 
Palm  leaves — Telugu   Character. 

An  account  of  the  holy  place  or  pool  named 
Paumpa,  on  the  borders  of  the  TamiAwfra,  near 
Anagoondy  where  Virup&ksha,  a  form  of  Siva  is 
worshipped  it  is  called  a  part  of  the  Hemdkuta  seC'> 
tion  of  (he  Skanda  Purina,  and  besides  the  virtues 
of  the  Ksketra,  coniaias  at  considerable  length  ttio 
legend  of  Harischandra. 

hXllL-r—Praydna  Puri  Makdtn^n. 
Palm  leavei—Gnndham  Character- 
Legendary  account  of  a  place  sacred  to  Stva, 
north  of  the  Caveri,  it  is  also  called  7'erupa^ntj 
from  the  Skanda  Purana. 

LXIV. — Prasanna  Venkatasaara  Makdtmya. 

Plom  leaves — Grandbam  Character. 

Legend  of  a  shrine  oS  VUhnu  on  tbe  bank  of  the 
Caveri,  west  of  Sriran^y  cxtneted  ^ota  the  Bhm- 
vi$h2/ottaTa  Purdua. 
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LXV, — PhuUdranya  Mdhatmya^ 

Palm  lea? es— Grandham  Character. 

Legend  of  a  grove  named  after  a  sage  named 
PhvUa,  it  is  situated  on  the  sea  shore^  and  is  said  to 
be  not  far  from  RameBwar,  it  is  a  VaUhnava  shrine. 
The  account  is  said  to  be  extracted  from  the  Jgni 
Purdnqt. 

LXVI. — Brahmdranya  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves ^Orandham  Character* 

Legend  of  the  forest  of  Brahma,  a  wood  upon  the 
southern  side  of  the  Caveri.  sacred  to  Siva,  the 
place  is  also  called  Shendela  8thala,  or  the  Sandal. 
Soil :  from  the  Sthdna  khandd  of  the  Brahma* 
vaivartta  Purdna. 

LXVI  I. — Bhdva  Nd  ray  ana  Mdhdlmya. 

Paper-— Telugu  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  a  form  of  Vishnu,  worship* 
ped  at  Panur  in  the  Guntore  Sircar. 

LXVIII.— jB  A/ma  Khanda. 

Paper—- Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  the  Linga  Bhimeswara  at  Drache* 
ram  \\\  the  Rajamundry  d  istrict :  the  work  is  called 
a  portion  of  the  Skanda  Purina. 
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hXlX.—^BkwDaneswara  MiJiMmya, 

a.  Palm  leaves — NandiniigaTi  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves— Nandiniigarl  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  the  holy  place  called  BkU" 
vaneswara  in  the  proviace  of  Orissa, 

LXX. — Bhramarambahhetra  Mihatmya. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 
Account  of  a  shrine  on  the  Canara  Coast,    dedi- 
cated to  a  form  of  Durgd. 

LXXI. — Mangalagtri  Mdkdlmya. 

Paper— Teiugu  Character,  incomplete- 
Legendary  account  of  the  ehrine  of  N^rasinha 
Saami  as  Vishnu,  on  the  hill  Mangalagiri  in  the 
GantttT  district. 

LXXII. — Manimantapa  Mdkdtmya. 

Paper — ^Telugn  Character. 

An  account  of  a  ahrine  of  Krishna  Sm&ml,  at  the 
Yillage  Manapalur  in  the  Venkatagiri'  district. 

LXXtIL — Mayurapura  Mdkdtmya. 

Palm  leaTes^Orandham  Character. 

legendary  account  of  Mayurapura,  or  theMiay- 
vra  or  Peacock  hill,  where  Kum^a  having  killed  a 
DemoDi  Iransforraed  him  into  the  peacoGk>  «a  which  . 
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be  rides;  the  place  is  oot  far  from  MaAmra.  apd  com* 
prises  a  shriae  of  Kdrtik^a.  Tde  namtite  is 
called  aa  extract  from  the  Sioa  Purana.  4^ 

ft 

LXXIV.— AfoJf^fpM-a  MdhStmfo, 

Pahn  IcBTes — ^Tdngn  Chanctar. 

An  account  of  MaUa  a  city  so  named  in  the 
northern  Circars,  it  is  described  as  a  section  of  the 
Brahmdnda  Purina. 

hXKY.^Mddhavi  Vana  Mdhitmya. 

Palm  leates— Ghrandham  Character. 

Legend  of  a  Madhavi  g^rove  sacred  to  Siva  at  Ti- 
rukarukawur  South  of  the  KavM  from  the  Skanda 
Purana. 

LXXVI. — Mayakshetra  Mahdlmynji. 

Pap^r — Devandgari  Character. 

A  description  of  the  holy  places  in  the  IJimdlaya 
at  Mayapuri  or  Haridwar. 

LXXVII. — MulUikshetra  Mihdtmya. 

Palm  leaves— Orandham  Cha^apler* 

This,  Legend  is  also  called  the  Vakul&ranya 
Mdhdtmya,  and  is  said  to  be  a  section  of  the  Brah* 
mavaivarta  Purdna :  the  place  is  situated  south  of 
the  Caveri,  near  the  Varanadri  mountain^  and  Suh 
hini  river. 
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LXXVIII. — Muklichintamani  Mnhdtmya. 

Palm  Ieave8----Nandinagari  Character. 

k       Legendary  account  of  the  virtues  of  of  Jagannd'^ 
tha  Kshetra,   compiled   from  various  Purdnas. 

LXXIX. —  Yudkapuri  Mdhdlmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  Yudhapur  or  Terupurur, 
in  the  Vriddhdchalam  district:  it  is  said  to  have  been 
the  site  of  Kanwa's  hermitage  and  his  setting  up  a 
Linga  there.  The  account  is  ascribed  to  the  Skanda 
Pur  ana. 

LXXX — R4jagriha  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  Legendary  account  of  Rdjagriha,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Magadha  or  Behar,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  visible,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Behar  on  one 
side  and  Gaya  on  the  other. 

LXXXI. — Rudrakoti  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  a  temple  of  Siva  on  a  hill  near  AfaA^*^ 
helipur  from  the  Bhavishyottara  Pur  Ana. 

LXXXIL — Linga  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character* 

A  conversation  between  Siva  and  Uma,  reppeot- 
ing  different  holy  places  and  the  virtues  of  eighty** 
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four  Lingams^    said  to  be  part  of  the  chapter  on 
Avanti,  of  the  Skandi  Purdna. 

LXXXIII. — Lohdckala  Mdhdtmya, 

Paper— Devahagari  Character.- 

Lesrend  of  the  Lohathala  mountain  in  the  Son- 
duT country  N.  'W.  of  Mysore:  a  Temple  of  Kdr- 
tikeya  or  Kumdra  swami  stands  here,  whence  its 
sanctity^  the  legend  is  also  called  Kumdra  Mdhdt- 
tnya. 

hXXXlS .—VakuUranya  M&hatmya. 

Palm  leaves -*Te1ugu  Character. 

A  Legendary  accounf,  aaid  to  be  an  extract  from 
the  Brahma-vaivertla  Purdna,  of  a  sacred  place 
near  Conjeveram. 

LXXXV. — Vatatirthandlha  Mdhdtmya. 

Pahn  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  a  shrine  of  Siva  as  a  Linga 
set  up  by  Vata  Muni  on  the  banks  of  the  Kaveri, 
an  extract  of  the  Skanda  Purdna. 

LXXXVL — Vadarivana  Mahdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Legend  of  a  Vadari  grove  situated  on  the  South' 
cm  part  of  the  Kaveri,  a  shrine  of  Siva  as  Kama- 
Uiwar,  extracted  from4j|ie  Saiva  Purdna. 
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LXXXVIt—  Valkalakshetra  MaMtmya: 

Palm  leates — Telugu  Character. 

The  Legendary  account  of  a  sacred  Iract  fn  the 
South  of  India,  said  to  be  in  Cochin  orTiavancorej 
called  an  extract  from  the  Brahmdnda  Parana. 

LXXXVIII. — V6naravira  Mdhdtmt/a, 

Palm  leaves  7-Telugu  Character* 

Legendary  account  of  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Madura,  supposed  to  be  the  place  to  which  the 
moiikies  fled  through  fear  of  Ravana,  said  to  be  a 
section  of  the  Skanda  Purdna. 

LXXXIX. — Banavdsi  Mdhitmya^ 

Paper — Devanagari  Character.. 

An  account  of  Bdnavdsi  in  the  Peninsula, 
one  of  the  secondary  holy  cities^  and  the  same  with 
the  Banavasi  of  Ptolemy:  the  tract  is  said  to  be  part 
of  the  Saht/ddri  chapter  of  the  Sanatkumdra  Saw 
hitd  or  section  of  the  Skanda  Purdna.. 

XC. —  Vardha  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

The  Legendary  description  of  ^fihrine  of  Vishnu 
as  Vardha  at  Tiruvvndi  or  Trividi  in  the  Carnatic^ 
It  is  called  a  section  of  the  Vdmana  Purdna. 
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XCl. —  Virajaksheira  Mdhdtniya. 

Palm  leavefr^Nandinagari  Character. 

legend  from  the  Brahmdnda  Purdna  of  the 
Virajaksheira,  the  country  5  Cos  round  Jajpur  ia 
Orissa,  on  the  bank  of  the  Vaitarani,  where  a 
form  of  Durgd  is  worshipped. 

XCII. —  Vilwavana  Mahdtmya. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  a  sacred  grove  on  the  Vegavati  near 
Madura  dedicated  to  Siva  as  Kdlesa;  from  the 
Saiva  Purdna. 

XC  III. —  Viswakerma  Mdhdtmyd. 

Paper— Telugu  Character. 

A  portion  of  the  Ndgarakhanda  of  the  Skanda 
Purdna  describing  the  origin  of  Viswakerma  and 
the  descent  of  various  artificer  castes  from  him. 

XCIV. — Buddhipura  Mahatmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

A  section  of  the  Brahmdnda  Purana,  giving  an 
account  of  a  Saiva  shrine^  West  of  Tanjore^  named 
usually  Podalur. 

X!C V. —  Vriddhakdveri  Mahdtmya. 

Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

•  The  legendary  account  of  the  old  Kaveri  at  its 
junction  \viih  the  Sea:  it  is  south  of  the  present 
river  three  Yojanas. 
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XC VL —  Venkatdchala  Mdhdtmyu. 

Palm  leaves  — Telugu  Character. 

A  collection  of  texts  in  praise  of  the  Deity  wor- 
shipped at  Tripeti. 

XCVII. —  Venkatdchala  Mdhdtmya. 

a.     Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

c.  Palni  leaves — ^Telugu  Character. 

The  Legend  of  Venkata  hill  at  Tripeti  in  the 
Carnatic,  a  very  celebrated  shrine  of  Vishnu  as 
Venkateswara :  it  consists  of  a  series  of  extracts 
from  various  Purdnas. 

IManuscript  a.  contains 77  sections^  manuscript  b. 
contains  30  Ditto. 

XCVIII. —  Venkateswara  Mdhdlmya. 

Paper— Telugu  Character. 

A  collection  relating  to  the  shrine  of  Venkates^ 
war  a  at  Tirupeti,  professedly  from  various  Pur  anas, 

XCIX. — Satasringa  Makat.  Antahgangd. 

Mdhdtmya. 

i. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  Satasringa^  a  hill;  and  Antahgangd 
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a  sacred  spring  near  Colar  in  the  Mysur  country, 
Siva  is  worshipped  at  a  temple  here^  and  the  Ganges 
U  supposed  to  communicate  v\ith  the  spring  under 
ground  at  particular  peribds. 

C-T-Sambhala  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper — Nandinagari  Character. 

The  legendary  account  of  Samhhala  or  SumhheU 
pur  in  Gondwana,  from  the  Skanda  Purana. 

"  CI . — Sambhugiri  Mdhatmya. 

a.  Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Kamata  Character^  incomplete. 

Legendary  account  of  Sambhugiri  the  hill  of 
Sambhu  or  Siva  in  Hafkar  in  the  Canara  country: 
it  is  called  a  section  of  the  Skanda  Purana  and^ 
comprises  14  chapters. 

I 

CI  I — Siva  Kanchi  Mdhdtmyai 

Palm  leaves — ^Telugu  Character. 

An  account  of  the  holy  city  Kanchi  or  Conje^ 
veram,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  comprises  the 
Shrines  of  the  Saiva  faith,  or  those  of  Ekmdrand- 
tha  and  Kdmdkshi,  beside  other  forms  of  Siva  ai  d 
PdrvatL  The  work  is  a  collection  from  different 
Purdnas. 
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ClII. — Siva  Ganga  Mdhdtmt/al 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  Siva  Ganga  in  the  Tan- 

* 

jore  country  from  the  Brahm&nda  f^urana. 
CIV. — Suddhapuri  Mahatmya. 

Palm  leaves — Telagu  Character. 

The  Legend  of  Suddhapuri  or  Teruparur,  a 
place  in  the  Trichanapali  district,  sacred  to  the  god 
Subrahmani/a,  the  work  is  called  a  section  of  the 
Sankara  Sanhitd  of  the  Siva  Rahast/a  of  the  Skan^ 
da  Purdna. 

CV. — Sri  Goshlhi  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves— >Gran(lham  Character. 

Legend  of  a  place  dedicated  to .  Vishnu  on  the 
southern  side  of  Caveri,  upon  the  bank  of  a  small 
stream  called  Manim2^A:2a  and  east  of  Vrishabha 
mountain  ;  the  legend  is  said  to  be  from  the  Brah* 
manda  and  Brahmavaivertta  Purdnas. 

CVL — Sriranga  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper— Telugu  Character. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Legend  of  the  temple  of  Srirangam  on  the  Ca^ 
meri  from  the  Brahmdnda  Purdna, 
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CVII. — Sriranga  Mdhatmya. 

a.  Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

b.  Paper— Grandham  Character. 

A  much  more  voluminous  account  than  the  pre- 
ceding, from  the  Garura  Purana. 

CVIII  — 
CIX. — Sristhala  Mdhatmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Account  of  Sristhala  near  Madura,  a  shrine  of 
Siva  ;  from  the  Skanda  Purana. 

CS.—Swetagiri  Mahdtmya. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  a  shrine  oi  Vishnu  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Coromandel  Coast,  built  on  a  hill  by  a 
king  named  Swela^  a  section  of  ihe Padma  Purana. 

CXI. — Sankara  ndrayana  Mdhdtmt/a. 

Palm  leaves  — Ktirndta  Character. 

Legend  of  a  joint  shrine  of  Siva  and  Vishnu^  in, 
the  country  below  the  Ghats  near  Candapur. 

CXII. — Sarvapura  Kshetra  Mdh&tmya. 

a.     Paper — Telugu  Character, 
b.     Paper — Telugu  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  Sarvapur,  a  holy  plac« 
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in   the  Udjdmahendri  Sircar,  from  tte  Brahma* 
vaivertta  Furdna. 

CXin. — Sinhdchala  Mdhdlmya. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

Account  of  a  temple  of  Vishnu  on  the  Sinhdchala 
or  Lion  Mountain  near  Vizagapatam,  from  the 
Skanda  Pur  ana. 

CXIY. "^Siddharangakalpa. 

Paper— 'lelugu   Character. 

An  account  of  the  deities,  shrines  and  holy  places 
of  theseveral  enclosures,  approaching*  to  the  summit 
of  Sri  Sailum ;  it  is  tailed  a  part  of  the  Par- 
vata  khandu  i)f  the  Skanda  Purdna. 

CXV. — Sundarapura  Mdhatmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Account  of  Sundarapur  a  town  said  to  be  called 
commonly  Nullar,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
iJLai;eri,and  a  shrine  of  Siva  as  Sundareswara :  it  is 
said  to  be  extracted  from  the  Bhavishyotlara  and 
Brahmanda  and  Garura  Purdnas. 

CXVL — Sundardranya  Mahdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  a  sacred  grove  on  the  Ka-i 
-verij  from  the  Brahmanda  Purdna. 

h 
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CXVII. — Subrahmanyakshetra. 

Palm  leaves— Karnata  Character. 

Legendary  account  of  a  holy  shrine  sacred  to 
Kartikeyain  south  Canara,  just  below  the  Ghats 
that  separate  it  from  the  low  country  :  an  extract 
from  the  Skanda  Purana,  in  four  sections. 

CXVllV—Setu  Mah&tmya. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

Account  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Rimeswara 
t)r  Ramisseram,  a  small  island  between  Ceylon,  and 
the  Coromandel  Coast,  the  shrine  of  a  Liingam  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  Rama  on  the  spot,  where  he 
made  the  Setu  or  Bridge  over  the  Sea  :  an  extract 
from  the  Skanda  Purana, 

CXIX. — Somaiirtha   Mdhdtmya.. 

Palm  leaves — Kamata  Character. 

Account  of  a  Saiva  shrine  on  theCanara  coast  at 
JBidur  or  Pindapvri  from  the  Skanda  Purana. 

CXX. — Hastagiri  Mdhdlmya. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telogu  Character. 

b.  Ditto  Ditto. 

A  description  of  the  merits  of  Hastagiri  or  Vish* 
nu  kancin,  part  of  Conjeveram,  a  place  of  great 
sanctity  in  the  Carnalic,  forty-eight  milesi  west  of 
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Madras^  where  Vishnu  is  worshipped  as    Varadit 

Raja  or  the  Boon -bestowing  monarch :  the  work  in 

97  sections  is  called  a  portion  of  the  Brahmindo' 
Purdna. 

CXXI. — Hdlasya  MShatmyar. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character.  ^ 

A  work  descriptive  of  the  sixty-four  sports  of 
Sundareswartty  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Madura,  in 
the  Peninsular  it  is  said  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Skan* 
da  Purdna.  Though  full  of  absurdities^  it  contains 
some  valuable  historical  matter  in  relation  to  the 
Pandyan  king». 

CXXH. — Hew^swara  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character  incomplete. 

Legend  of  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Swa  as  the  gol- 
den Linga  near  the  city  of  Tanjore,  upon  the 
Nila  rivulet ;  from  the  Skanda  Purdna. 
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CHERITRAS 


OB 


Historical  and  Traditionary  Records. 


I. — Kataka  Rdjd  Vans&valL 

» 

Palm  leaves— Nandindgari  Character. 

A  genealoj^ical  account  of  the  princes  of  Cutlack, 
beginning  with  Yudhishthira  and  other  princes/ 
supposed  to  have  ruled  overall  India:  the  account  is 
a  modern  and  meagre  list^  being  compiled  in  the 
year  of  the  Kali  age  4920,  or  seven  years  ago  :  tho 
compiler's  name  does  not  appear. 

II. — Chaitanya  Charanimrita. 

Palm  leaves^>i-NaDdinagari  Character. 

The  life  oiChaitanya,  the  founder  of  the  Gosains 
of  Bengal,  who  worship  Krishna  as  Jaganndth, 
chiefly,  together  with  his  mistress  Rddhd,  Chaila* 
nya  was  born  in  A.  D.  1484,  and  after  an  ascetic 
life  spent  principally  in  the  worship  of  Jagannath, 
at  the  celebrated  shrine  in  Orissa,  he  disappeared,  it 
is  said  miraculously,  about  A.  D.  15S7.    According 
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to  bis  followers  he  was  an  incarnalioti  of  Krishna, 
but  he  appears  fo  have  been  a  simple  fanatic^  insti- 
gated by  Adwaitdnand  and  Nitydnand^  two  Brah- 
inans  of  Santip  r  and  Nadiya,  (o  give  afresh  im- 
pulse (o  the  TazsAnat^a  faith^  and  establish  them; 
and  tlieir  descendants,  as  the  hereditary  priests. 
CAaiViZwya  himself  leading;  a  life  of  celibacy,  whilst 
they  were  householders.  Their  posterity  in  Bengal 
still  hold  the  character  of  teachers  of  the  sect: 
some  other  families,  descended  from  Chaitany a' s 
early  disciples,  are  established  chiefly  at  Maihura 
and  Vrindaran.  The  work  is  in  Bengali,  but  at 
least  half  of  it  consists  of  Sanscrit  texts  from  the 
Bhdgavat  and  other  Vaishnava  works. 

111. —  Chola  Charitra. 

Paper— Devandgarl  Character. 

A  legendary  account  of  sixteen  Chola  Princes; 
said  to  be  a  secvion  of  the  Bhavishyottdra 
Purana  :  See  a  further  notice  of  the  Princes  here 
mentioned,  under  the  Chola  Mdhatmya  and  pther 
works,  in  the  Tamul  language. 

IV. — Tuluvandda  UtpattL 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Charecter. 

Account  of  the  origin  of  the  Tuluva  country  or 
liorthern  Canara,  said  to  be  part  of  ibe  Sahyddri 
Kkanda  of  the  Skanda  Furdna. 


V. — Devanga  Cheritra. 

PaliD  leaves — Telugu  Character* 

A  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  the  weaver 
cast  in.  the  DekAin,  as  related  by  Suta  to  Saunaka. 
According  to  the  \egend,  Devanga  was  an  emanati- 
on from  the  body  otSaddsiva,  when  that  deity  anxi* 
ously  meditated  how  the  newly  created  races  of  being» 
in  the  three  divisions  of  the  universe  were  to  be 
clothed.  The  Muni  being  thus  born,  received  from 
Vishnu  the  fibres  of  the  stem  of  the  lotus  that  grew 
from  his  navel,  and  being  supplied  with  a  loom  and 
other  materials  by  the  Demon  Maya,  he  fabricated 
dresses  for  all  the  gods,  the  spirits  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  By  the  latter 
he  was  made  king  of  Amodapctttan :  from  the  for- 
mer he  received  inestimable  gifts;  and  two  wives;  one 
the  daughter  of  Sesha  the  great  Serpent,  the  other 
the  daughter  of  Siirya  or  the  Sun. 

Devdnga  had  three  sons  by  the  daughter  of  Sur- 
ya  and  one  by  the  daughter  of  Sesha  :  the  latter 
conquered  Surashtra  :  the  former  succeeded  their 
father  at  Amodapur,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a 
number  of  combined  princes,  overthrown  and  redu- 
ced to  a  miserable  condition,  in  which  they  were 
glud  to  maintain  themselves  by  the  art  of  weaving, 
^vhich  they  had  learned  from  their  father,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  the  caste  of  weavers.  This  reverse  of 
fortune  originated  iu  an  imprecation  denounced    bjf 
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the  nymph  Rembhi  on  Devanga  for  being  cold  Id 
her  advances^  in  punishment  of  which  she  declared 
he  should  be  reduced  to  a  degraded  condition* 
The  favour  of  Sad&swa  averted  the  curse  from 
Devanga  but  it  took  effect  on  his  posterity.  The 
Legend  is  said  to  be  an  extract  from  i]x^Brak7ndnda 
Purina. 

VI. — Madhwacharya  Vijaya. 

Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character. 

The  ^triumphs  of  Madhwa,  the  founder  of  a  sect 
of  Vaishnavas  in  the  12th  century.  He  was  born 
in  Tuhiva  in  A.  D.  11^,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  incarnation  of  Sesha.  The  chief  temples 
of  this  sect  are  on  tiie  Cana ra Coast :  that  established 
by  the  founder  is  at  Udipi.  This  account  of  Mad'' 
wa's  success  in  refuting  other  sects  is  by  Ndr&tfan, 
Pundit,  the  son  of   Trivikrama, 

VII. — Mayuraverma   Cheritra. 

Paper— Devanagari  Character. 

A  legendary  account  of  Mayuravermdy  and 
other  Sovereigns  of  the  Kadamba  race;  who  ruled 
on  the  Canara  Coast.  The  founder  of  the  Ka* 
damba  family,  who  reigned  at  Jayanti  or  Ba- 
navassi,  was  born  of  a  drop  of  the  perspira- 
tion of  Siva^  which  fell  upon  a  Kadamba  tree. 
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He  had  three  eyes^  and  from  this  cireatnstaneej 
and  the  place  of  his  birth,  ivas  named  Trine^ 
tra  Kadamba.  After  him,  the  Princes  in  reg^nlar 
succession  were  Madhukeswar,  MaUindth  and 
Chandraverma.  The  last  had  two  Sons,  one 
called  also  Chandraverma  the  other  Purandara. 
The  former  of  these  bad  two  wives,  one  of  whom 
when  pregnant,  he  left  in  a  temple  at  VaUahhipur, 
where  she  was  delivered  of  the  subject  of  this 
legend,  who  was  named  Mayura  or  Sikhi^  (Pea-' 
cock)  vermd,  from  his  eating  whilst  an  infant  the 
bead  of  a  Peacock,  to  which  form  a  worshipper  of 
Siva  had  transmigrated  with  the  boon  that  whoevei: 
ate  the  head  should  become  a  king.  Chandra^ 
verma  having  died  in  retirement,  and  Purandara 
being  childless,  Mayuravermd  became  king  of 
Banavassi.  He  here  obtained  ^the  sword  of 
sharpness,  the  shoes  of  swiftness  and  garment  of 
invisibility,'  and  the  exploits  he  performed  with  the 
aid  of  these,  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  tract.  It  is 
also  recorded  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  race  who 
brought  Brahmans  from  the  North  to  the  Western 
Coast,  and  established  them  at  Banavassi.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  Son,  another  Trinttra  Kadamba, 
by  whom  colonies  of  the  Brahmans  introduced  by 
his  father,  were  distributed  in  Haiva  and  Tuluva, 
and  especially  at  the  shrine  of  Siva  at  Gokerna, 
which  he  rescued  from  a  Chandala  prince. 

.    This  work  places  the  Kadamba  dynasty  after  the 


common  Pauranie.  dynasties  of  the  KaU  age.  In 
other  tracts  current  ii)  the  Dekhin,  ttte'Kadamba  is  ' 
inserted  in  the  midst  o£.  them,  or  antenior';,^']the 

Maitnas&ndYavanas, whose  lesidciiceis  transferr^fl  ', 
from  Kilakila  in  the  Purdnas,  to  Anagundi,  in  the 
local  traditions.    (See Buchanan' sJH^^ore,  3,  I  W.J 
This    is    egregious    blundering    Qr  •  worse,     and 
is  intended   to   place    the  origin  of \the  AWfliM-,'- 
bas,  nearly   1500  years  before  tlie  Glii'istiaii  jerfii'' 
Inscriptions  of  the  family  are  found  howevctaa  late  ' 
as  the  13th  century  after  Chrislj  and  it  seems  ^rke!y 
that  the  tradition  current  in  some  pails  ofliie  south, 
that  Mayuraverind  lived  about  J 000  years  Dg;o,   oi: 
in  the  Sth  or  9th  century  is  not  far'frcfm  the  trtith,.^ 

■  ''''Sm.::^M^\--  -^•'''■■■^^^'  '''''^. 

An  BccoQBt  of  the  diETerent  families  of  the  Ben- 
gal Brahmans  of  the  fir^t  order,  their  descent  and 
alliances:  }i^  tfhruvdnanda  misr,  attribute4  to  the 
period  of  BaUalSen. 

IX. — Mairdvana  Cheritra. 

Faltn  leaves- — Orandham  Cfaaracter. 

The  story  of  Hanuman's   rescuing  Rdma  and 

Xjokshmana  from  his  captivity  by  Mairdvana,  a 

demon,  allied  to  Rdoana :  it  is  said  to  be  a  part  of 

tbe  Jaimini  Bharata. 
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X. —  Ydchaprabandha. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

•  Panegyrical  account  of  Yacha,  a  prince  of 
the  Venkatagiri  country,  the  founder  of  the 
toyal  dynasty  that  ruled  there  ;  by  Tripurdnta* 
Jca,  son  of  Bhatta  pada. 

XI. — Rajavans&vali. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  names  of  the  kings  of  Videha  and  j^o^ 
dhyd  from  the  Purdnas. 

XII. —  Vijayapur  kathd. 

Paper — Devan^gari  Character. 

A  short  account  of  Vijayapur  or  Beejapur, 
and  its  Mohammedan  sovereigns. 

XIII. —  Vira  Cheritra. 

Paper — Devanagari   Character. 

A  history  of  Sdlivdhana,  interspersed  with 
various  legends   and   fables. 

XIV. — Sankara   Vijaya. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari   Character. 

The  Triumphs  of  Sankara^  an  account  of 
Sankara  Achdrj/a,  the  Veddnta  reformer  and 
his  disputations  with  other  sects  :  it  consists  of 
32  sections  in  the    form  of  a  dialogue  between 
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Vijndna  kanda,  and  Chitvilds,  both  called  pupiTi^ 
©f  Sankara  :    the  latter  is  the   narrator*. 

XV. — Sankara  Vijaya. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  the    same    subject  as  the  Iast>  bjT 
Anandagiri, 

XVI. — Sdliv&hana  Cheritra. 

Papeir — Devanagari   Character. 

A  legendary  and  fabulous    history  of    Saliva^ 
hana,  by   Siva  Ddsi 

XVII. — Sarva  Desa  Vrittdnta  Sangjraha. 

Paper--* Devanagari  Character^ 

A  history  of  part  of  Akber* s  reign^  by    Ma^ 
hesa  Thakkur^ 


LITERATURE. 

Poetry^  the  Drama  and  Rhetoric^ 


I. — Ragku  Vansa. 

a.  Palm  leaves— >^Nandinagari  CharacCor. 

b.  Palm  leaTcs — Teluga  Character^  incomplete* 

c.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character^  incomplete. 

d.  Palm  leaves — Kamata  Character,  incomplete* 

e.  Palm  leaves — Mahratta  Character,  incomplete. 

The  family  of  Raghu,  a  poem  on  the  ancestors 
and  exploits  of  Rama.    Manuscript  b.  has  a  com- 
ment by  MaUindth.    The  text,  with  a  prose  inter- 
pretation, has  been  printed  in  Calcutta. 

II. — Mdgha  Kavya. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves*— Telugu  Character. 

c.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

d.  Pa'm  leaves — ^Telugu  Character. 

e.  Palm  leaves— Grandham  Character. 

A  poem  on  the  death  of  Sisupdla   by  Mdgha 
The  Manuscripts  are  all  imperfect.    This  work 
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with  a  copious  comment  by  Mallindth  has  beea 
published  in  Calcutta. 

III. — Naishadha. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character  incomplete. 

b.  Ditto  Ditto 

I 

_  f 

The  loves  of  Nala  and  Damaynnti,  as  related 
by  Sriliersha.  Manuscript  a.  contains  the  two 
first  sections  only^  and  b.  part  of  the  first. 

IV. — Bhatti  kdvya. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character* 

The  history  of  Rdfna,  in  verses  chiefly  intended 
to  illustrate  the  rules  of  Grammar.  Bhatti  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  author's  name.^ — An  Edition  with 
the  comments  oi  Jayamangala^  and  Bharata  malla 
has  been  printed  in  Calcutta. 

V. — Gitd  Govinda. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

The  songs  of  Jayadeva^  translated  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones. 

VI. — Amru  Sataka. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  cento  on  amatory  subjects,  attributed  to 
Sankaracharya,  when  he  animated  the  dead 
body  of  king  Amru  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for 
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disputation  with    the    wife    of   Madana    Minrm 
on  erotic   Subjects :   with  a  comment. 

VII. — Kishkindhya  K&nda. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

The  fourth  book  of  the  Rdmdyana  detailing;' 
Rama's  adventures  in  the  forest  after  the  h>s» 
of  Sila. 

VIII. — Ultara  Rdmdyana: 

a.  Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A   supplement    to    the  Rdmdyana,    continuing'   . 

* 

the  adventures  of  Rdm^a  and    SIti    after    their 
return  to  Ayodhyd. 

IX. —  Vairdgya  Satdka. 

Paper — Devandgari  Character. 

Stanzas  on  the  subjugation  of  the  passions 
and  indifference  to  the  worlds  attributed  to 
Bhartrihari  the  brother  of  Vikramdditya,  with 
a  commentary   by  Dhanasdra. 

« 
X. — Sringdra  Sataka. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  poem  on  love  hy  Bhartrihari  the  brother  of 
Vikramdditya,  published  with  the  other  Satakas 
or  Centos  of  the  same  at  Serampore. 
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XL — Bhartrihari  Sataka  Vyakhya. 

Palm  leaves— Nandinigari  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  three  centos  of  Bhar^ 
trihari  :    the   text  has  been  printed  at  Serampore. 

XII. — a.  Bdma  Gita  Govinda.  b.   Vdni 

Bhiishana. 

1.  i/Jiset  of  amatory  verses  applied  to  Sitd 
end  Rania,  like  those  on  Rddhd  and  Krishna, 
and  by   tb^   same  author  Jayadtva. 

2.  A  short  treatise  '  on  Prosody  by  Ddmo" 
dara. 

X\\\.—Megha  Duta  Tikd. 

Palm  leaves-'-Telugu  Character  incomplete. 

Part  of  a  commentary  on  the  Cloud  Messenger 
of  KaliddsUy  by  Mallindth. 

XIV. — Sarvamdnya  Champu. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  mixed  poetical  account  of  the  war  between 
Futteh  Sinh  and   Chanda  Saheb  of  Arkat. 

XV. — Sdrngdhara  Paddhatu 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  collection  of  verses  on  various  subjects  by 
diflFerent  authors,  collected  by  Sdrngdhara  the  son 
of  Ddmodara  and   grandson  of  Rdghava  Deva, 
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who  was  minister  to  Hammfra,  the  Sakambhari 
prince  who  reigned  at  Chitore,  in  the  13th  century. 

XVI. — Prasanga  RetndvalL 

% 

Palm  leaves— Tel ugu  Character. 

A  Poetical  work  containing  stanzas  on  vari- 
ous subjects  by  Pattu  bhatta.  The  collection  is 
of  a  very  miscellaneous  description,  and  cofinprises 
stanzas  on  moral  and  social  duties^  rafeis  fei*pafticr(r- 
kr  ceremonies,  and  personal  conduct,  ^ketcbesf  of 
ebaracter,  and  descriptions  of  persons  and  places,  in 
a  brief,  flowery,  and  obscure  style.  The  77tlt 
chapter  contains  short  accounts  of  celebrated 
Princes  from  Vikramdditya  to  Sinha  Bhupah  or 
Sarvajna  Sinha  Nayudu  a  petty  prince  originally 
of  Kanakagiri,  who  extended  his  power  over  part 
of  the  Rdjdmahendri  district  and  m^^ePithapur 
or  Peddapur  his  Capital.  The  list  includes 
some  of  the  Chola  and  Pandyan  Princes, 
Vishnu  Verddhana  of  Rdjdmahendri,  Mddhava 
Vermd  of  Jnumakonda,  Vellala  Rai/a,  of 
Dhola'samudra,  Hammira  prince  of  Chitore, 
Alia  ud  din  of  Delhi,  Ahmed  Shah  of  Calburga, 
Rdma  deva  of  Devagiri,  Praidpa  Rudra  of 
Warankal,  Erungala  of  Curgode,  several  of 
the  Vijayapur  princes,  some  of  the  Reddywar 
family  of  Condavir,  and  the  author's  patron.  Each 
has  one  or  two  verses,  as  of  the  latter,  the  author 
gays ; 
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*'  The  Bees  (Skatpadas  or  Six-footed)  that 
visited  the  tree  of  heaven^  returned  with  the  same 
number  of  feet  with  whieh  they  went^  but  all 
those  who  came  on  two  feet  to  Sinha  Bhupa,  shall 
return  with  8ix-7(i.  e.  on  elephants  or  horses.) 

The  king^  Sinha  Bhupa  is  attended  by  dancing 
girls^  whose  beauty  is  as  splendid  as  gems^  by  sons 
of  a  disposition  soothing  as  sandal^  and  by  sove- 
reigns  of  exalted  characters/' 

The  rest  is  apparently. much  in  the  same  puerile 
style. 

I  •  . 

The  author  was  a  Brahman  of  the  Vadhula 
tribe^  an  inhabitant  of  the  endowed  village  of 
Kakdmrdnipuri,  about  50  cos  from  Masulipatam : 
the  date  of  the  work  is  Saka  1338  or  A.  D.  1416. 

XVII. — Sivatatwa  Retn&kara. 

Palm  leaves— Teliigu  Character. 

A  poetical  miscellany ;  in  some  respects  rather 
a  Purana  than  a  poem  :  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  creation  and  of  the  universe^  of  the 
divisions  of  Jambudwipd  and  revolutions  of  the 
planets.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  birth  of 
Bdsaneswara,  the  founder  of  a  particular  form  of 
the  Saiva  faith^  of  diseases  and  poisons,  medi- 
cines and  antidotes,  virtues  of  drugs^  and  charms^ 
and  conversion  of  metals  into   gold^   and    closes 
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^ith  a  description  of  the  court  of  Virabkadra 
Raya,  of  juggling",  poetry,  the  drama,  elephants, 
horses,  &c.  It  is  held  in  «ome  estimation  in 
the  south  of  India.  It  was  the  uork  of  various 
Pundits  in  the  court  of  Basvapa  Naik,  a  liaju 
of  Bedonaur  in  the  1 7th  century  of  Sdlivahana 
composed  by  his  order,  and  thence  ascribed  to 
him. 

XV III. — Saundart/a  Lahari  Vydkhyu. 

Palm  leaves— Tel ugu  Character. 

A  commentary  by  Malla  Bhatta  en  the  poetical 
praises  of  Devi  by  Sankara  Achdrya. 

XIX. — Harihara  tdratcntr/a. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  cento  of  verses  in  honour  of  Siva,  both  in  his 
own  form  and  as  Vishnu,  by  Rdmeswara  Adh- 
wara  SudMmanL 

XX. — Kdkutstha   Vijat/a. 

A  poetical  description  of  the  victories  of  Rama, 
the  descendant  of  Kakutstha,  by  Valli  Sastri. 

XXL — Chamatkara  Chandrikd. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  poetical  and  panegyrical  account  of  Sinha 
Bhupdla^   a    petty    Raja    of    the    zemindari    of 
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Pilhapur,    in  the    Rajmtindry  district^    by    Fis*- 
weswara  kdlL    See  No.  XVI. 

XXII. — Sdtivdhana  Sataka^ 

Paper.— Telug)i  Character. 

A  collection  of  verses  on  various  subjects  in^ 
PraArxf/ attributed  to  Sdlivdhanaj  Avith  a  commen- 
tary in  Sanscrit  by  Pitdmbard, 

XXIIL— CA^fa  Sdstra. 

Palm  leaves«-*Grand&am  Character. 

A  collection  of  moral  and  philosophical  stanzas. 
XXIV. —  Ganesdshthaka. 

Palm  leaves. — Telugu  Character. 

A  series  of  verses  or  hymns  in  praise  of  Ganesa, 
XXV. — Kdvya  Sangraha. 

Palm  leaves— Telugtt  Character. 

Loose  leaves,  containing  portions  of  various 
poetical  works,  but  chiefly  sections  of  Mdgha. 

XXSfl.'-^Kdvt/a  Sangraha^ 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Loose  leaves^  with  parts  of  the  Nalodat/a  and 
other  poems. 
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XXYll.^Kddambari. 

Palm  ieavefl— Telugvi  Character. 

A  series  of  tales  in  highly  polished  or  poetical 
prose,  by  Bdna  or  Vdna  Bhalta:  this  writer  is 
considered  cotemporary  with  the  Kaliddsa  of 
Bhoja's  courts  and  is  one  of  those  noticed  in 
the  Bhoja  Prahandha:  the  Kddambari  is  an 
unfinished  work. 

XXVllI. — Champu  Rdmayana. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character:  imperfect* 

b.  one  kanda,  Ayodhya  k:  incomplete. 

c.  Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character* 

d.  Ditto  Ditto;  incomplete. 

e.  Ditto  Ditto. 

A  history  of  Rdma,  written  in  mixed  prose  and 
verse:  the  first  six  cantos  are  usually  attributed  to 
Bhoja  and  Kdlidds  as  a  joipt  composition :  manu- 
script a.  calls  the  author  ViderbhaRdja:  the  seventh 
and  last  canto  was  added  by  Lakshmana  Suri. 

XXIX. — Champu  Bharat. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

An  abridgement  of  the  Bhdrata  in  twelve 
Stavakas  or  sections^  by  Ananta  Bhatta. 

XXX. — Champu  Bhdrata  Vydkhydnam. 

Paper. — Telugu  Character. 

A  commentary  or  abridgement  of  the  BhdratOp 
by  Nrisimhdcharya. 
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XXXl.—SakuntalA  Ndtaka. 

a.  Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves  *-Telugu  Character^ 

The  Drama  of  Sakuntald;  translated  by  Sir 
William  Jones. 

XXXII. — Sakuntala  Vt/dkhydna. 

Paper — Devanagari. 

A  commentary  on  Sakuntala  by  Kdtavema,  son 
of  Kdta  Bhiipa,  minister  of  Vasanta,  the  Rdja  of 
Kumdragiri  a  place  on  the  frontiers  of  i\\eNizam*8 
country.  Vasanta  was  himself  the  author^  at  least 
nominally^  of  a  dramatic  work  entitled  Vasantari'^ 

XXXIII. —  Vikramorvast. 

a.  Palm  leaves  ^Telugu  Character. 

b.  Ditto  Ditto. 

c.  Ditto  Ditto:   damaged. 

A  drama  on  the  loves  of  Pururavas  and  Urvast 
by  Kdliddsa,  translated  by  H.  H.  Wilson^  in  his 
Hindu  Drama. 

XXXIY.—Mdlati  Mddhava. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character;  incomplete. 

A  Drama  by  Bhavabhuti  described  at  length  by 
^r.  Colebrooke^  (A.  R.  X.)  and  translated  in  the 
Hindu  Drama :  the  text  is  accompanied  with  a  gloss. 
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XXXV.—Bhdva  Pradtpiki. 

Palm  leaves ^Grandham  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  Mdlati  Mddhava  hy 
Tripur&ti  Suri,  the  son  of  Pdrvatandtha  Yajwa. 

XXXVI. — Prabodha  Chandrodaya. 

Paper — Devan4gari  Character. 

The  rise  of  the  moon  of  Intellect.  A  meta- 
physical  Drama^  translated  by  Dr.  Taylor.  Manu* 
script  incomplete. 

XXXVII.— Mwrfr^  Rdkshasa. 

a.  Palm  leaves-— Tel  ugu  Character. 

b.  Paper — Telugu.  Character. 

The  seal  of  Rikshasa;  a  drama  in  seven  acts, 
tipon  the  subject  of  Chandragupta' s  succes* 
fiion^  or  the  sovereignty  of  Sandrocotus:  this 
is  amongst  the  translations  of  the  Hindu  Dramas. 

XXXVIII.— AfwraVi  Ndlaka. 

Palm  leaves —Tdugu  Character. 

A  Drama  in  six  acts^  founded  on  the  history 
of  Rdma,  by  Alurdri  Misra:  an  account  of  it  id 
given  in  the  Hindu  Drama. 

XXX IX — Sankalpa  Suryodaya. 

Palm  leaves-^Teluga  Character. 
Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  philosophical  drama  by  Venkatandtk,    aur^ 
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named     Veddnta    Achdrya  :   he  is  said  fo  have 
been  contemporary  with  Mddhava  Achdrya. 

XL. — Sudersana    Vijaya. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character^  defectire. 

A  drama  on  the  destruction  of  Paundraka, 
by  the  Chakra  or  discus  of  Krishna:  taken  from, 
the  Bhagavat  and  dramatised  by  Srinivds  Achd^ 
rya. 

XLT. — Vasantikd  parmaya. 

Palm  leaves  ^Telugu  Character ;  incomplete. 

The  marriage  of  Vasantikd,  a  wood  nymph, 
with  the  deity  Ahobaleswara :  a  drama  intended  to 
celebrate  the  form  of  Siva  so  called.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  Vaishn^va  priest,  the  founder  of  a  celebrat- 
ed religious  establishment  at  Ahobala  :  his  name 
or  title  was  Srimat  ch^hatayati  and  he  was 
especially  venerated  by  Mukunda  Deva,  a  Gaja^ 
pali  prince,  who  reigned  in  the  16th  century  :  the 
author  relates  in  his  preface,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion the  Raja  put  his  shoulder  to  the  pole  of 
the  priest's  palankin  .  as  a  mark  of  reverence. 

XLll.—Sareda  Tilaka.    ^ 

Palm  leaves— Telagu  Character. 

A  Drama  of  the  class  called  Bhdna;  by  Sankara  : 
an  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Hindu  Drama. 
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XLIII. — Dasa  Kumara  Ckeritra. 

9L*    Paper — Telagu  Character. 

b.     Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

Mannscript  a.  contains  the  four  first  chapters 
of  the  preliminary  book^  and  Mannscript  6.  the 
rest  of  the  series  of  narratives^  composed  by 
Dandi,  giving  the  adventures  of  ten  youths  of 
princely  extractions :  an  abridged  translation,  these 
stories  is  published  in  the  Calcutta  Quarterly 
Magazine. 

XLIV. — Kathdsarit  Sagara. 

Paper— Devanagari  Character:  incomplete. 

A  large  collection  of  fables,  relating  to  Vatsa 
or  his  son  Naravdhana,  king  of  Katisambi,  or  told 
to  them :  the  compilation  was  made  l^^Somadeva 
Bhatta,  a  Cashmirian :  an  account  of  this  work, 
and  translations  of  some  of  the  stories  are  publish- 
ed in  the  Calcutta  Quarterly  Magazine. 

XLV. — Bhoja  Prabandha,  Vet&la  Panchavinsati. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

1.  A.  brief  account  of  the  visits  paid  by 
different  poets  to  the  court  of  Bhoja,  prince  of 
Dhara,  with  specimens  of  their  composition. 

2.  A  series  ot  tales  told  by  a  Vetdla  or 
Demon  to  Vikrama  :  some  of  these  may  be 
found  translated  in  the  Asiatic  Monthly  Journal. 
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XLVI. — Bhoja  Prabandha. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character;  iucomplete. 

b.  Ditto  Ditto. 

The  first  of  the  last  named  works. 


XLVII. — Sinhasana  Dwdtrinsati. 

a.  Palm  leares — Telugu  Character. 

b.  Ditto  Ditto. 

A  collection  of  tales  of  a  popular  character? 
they  are  ;iarrated  by  the  thirty-two  images  which 
supported  his  throne  to  Bhoja  R^ja,  and  re- 
late chiefly  to  Vikramdditya  to  whom  the 
throne  is  said  to   have  originally   belonged. 

XLVIII. —  Yddavdhhyudaya. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  incomplete. 

The  history  of  Krishna  by  Vedantdchdri/a, 
a  popular  work  in  the  Peninsula :  the  Manu- 
script contains  the  last  18  books,  from  the  7th 
to   the  end. 

XLIX. — Kavikalpalatd. 

a.  Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

b.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  system   of    rhetoric,    compiled    by    Deves* 

o 
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V)ara,  the  son  of  Bhagadalta,  chief  mkiister  to  tha 
prince  of  Malvva. 

L,—Rasamanjari 

Paper — Devanagarl  Character. 

A  short  worTc  on  amatory  expression  in  writings, 
or  the  characters  and  sentiments  which  form  the 
subject  of  poems  on  Sringdra  or  love  :  two  copies^ 
one  imperfect. 

LI. — Rasamanjari  Prakasa. 

Faper-^Devanagari  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  work  last  described;  by 
Ndgara  Bkatta. 

Lll. — Sdhitya  Retn&kara. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  rhetoric,  illustrated  by  stanzas  com- 
prising  the  substance  of  the  RdrndyanUy  by  Dher- 
masuri. 

LIII. — Chitra  Mimdnsd. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character, 

A  work  on  rhetoric  :  incomplete. 
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LIV. — Udddharana  Chandrikd. 

V 

Palm  leaves-^Teliigu  Character. 

An  explanation  of  the  examples  illustrating  the 
Kdvi/a  Prakdsa/  composed  by  Vaidyandth  in  ten 
Ulldsas. 

LV. — Rasa   Taringini,     Vvitta   Retndkara. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

In  the  first,  the  Rasas  or  emotions  wliich  are 
the  object  and  effect  of  poetical  composition,  are 
described  by  BhdnuDatta^  ihesoix  of  Jaganndtha, 
a  Pundit  of  Mithila.  The  second  work  is  incom* 
plete,  it  is  a  treatise  on  Prosody  by  Keddra  Bkatta^ 

LVI. — Pratdpa  Rudrayaso  bhushanam^ 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character,  complete* 

b.  Ditto  Ditto     incomplete. 
^  c.    Ditto               Ditto    incompletes. 

A  work  on  rhetoric,  illustrated  by  panegyrical 
verses  relating  to  Pratapa  Rudra,  the  prince  of  the 
Kakateya  family,  who  reijncd  'di  fVarankal,  at  the 
time  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  the  Dekhin : 
by  Vaidyandth  Upddhydya. 

IMll.— Retndkara. 

Palm  leaved-— Telugu  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  preceding  work,  by  Kuld* 
chala  Vtddchdrya  the  son  of  MalUnatfra. 
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LVIH. — Kuvalay&nanda, 

ft.    Palm  leaves^-Teluga  Ciuuracter,  complete, 
b.     Ditto  Ditto  incomplete. 

An  expansion  of  the  Chandrdhka,  a  work  on 
rhetoric  by  Jayadevuy  by  Apyaya  Dikshita  a 
celebrated  writer,  patronised  at  the  court  of  one 
of  the  Vijayanagar  princes,  either  by  Krishna 
Raya  or  Venkapati  Rdya  in  the  beginning  of  the 
]6lh  century. 

LIX. — Krishna  Vijaya, 

Paper, — Tclugu  Character. 

A  work  on  rhetoric  by  Rdmachandra,  illustrated 
\)y  stanzas^  giving  tlie  life  and  exploits  of  Krishna. 

LX. — Bharata  Sdstra. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character^  incomplete. 

A  work  on  Dramatic  dancing  and  singings 
agreeably  to  the  rules  of  Bharata:  it  is  said  to.be 
the  work  of  Nandi,  the  attendant  on  Siva,  and  is 
the  great  authority  of  professional  dancers  and 
singers  in  the  south  of  India. 

hXl.—Pandardja  yaso  bhushana. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  rhetoric,  composed  under  the  patro- 
nage of  Pandardjd  a  prince  of  Mysore,  by  Nrisinha : 
it  is  hence  denominated^  the  ornament  of  Panda-' 
raja's  fame. 
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LXII. — Saraswati  kanthdbharana. 

Paper — Telugu;  very  incomplete* 

A  few  leaves  of  an  extensive  work  on  rhetoric; 
attributed  to  Bhoja. 


SCIENCE. 


Jstronomy  and  Jstrologif, 


I. — Siirya  Siddhdnta  Vydkhydnam. 

Pcilm  leaves — Nandindgari  Character^  incomplete.       ' 

An  explanation  of  the  text  of  the  Surya  SecT- 
dhdnta,  the  celebrated  work  on  Astronomy^ ,  attri*- 
buted  to  the  Sun,  and  communicated  by  him  to 
Meya:  the  date  and  author  of  this  work  are  still 
undetermined.  (Colebrooke's  Algebra  Introduction 
XLIX.)  The  comment  is  the  work  of  MaUikdr* 
Juna  Pundit, 

II. — Surya  Siddhdnta. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character* 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta,  with 
a  short  Telugu  gloss. 

Ill, — Suryg,  Siddhdnta  Sabhdshya. 

Palm  leaves — Nandina^^ari  Character. 

The  Surya  Siddhdnta,  wiih  a  commentary  by 
Nrisinha,  a  native  of  Galgam  in  ^he  Peninsula, 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
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VI.— The  Golddhyaya  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta. 

a.  Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Chajracter. 

b.  Ditto.  Grandham  Character^  incomplete* 

The  section  of  the  Suri/a  Siddhdnta,  on  the 
construction  of  the  armillary  sphere,  with  com- 
mentary :    that  of  manuscript  a.  is  by  Mammq 


Bhatt. 


y. — Surifa  Siddhdnta  Prakdsa. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 


*        ^ 


The  Sutras  or  Rules  of  the  Surya  Sid* 
dhanta,  with  the  gloss  of  Arya  Bhatta:  and 
the  further  explanation  of  some  other  writer  in 
]6th  century  :  the  work  comprises  the  Ganitap 
JKdla  Krh/a  and  Goladhydya  Pddas. 

VI. — Surt/a    Siddhdnta  Madhi/amddhikam 

Vyakhana. 

Palm  leaves — GrandJuun  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  middle  or  astronomical 
portion  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta  by    Tammaya. 

VII. — Surya  Siddhanta    Vy&khyd. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

A  commentary  on  these  eleven  books  of  the 
Surya  Siddhdnta. 
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Madkya  Graha^  Bhagagrakddi, 

Sphuta,  Udaydstamdna, 

Chandra   Grahana,  Sringonatta, 

Siirt/a    Grahana,  I^dta, 

Chkedatia,  Bhiigola. 
Grahayuddha, 

The  comment  is  by    Yellat/a. 

VIII. — Siddhdnla  SiromanL 

a.  Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

b.  Ditto.  Telugu  Ditto         incoraplete. 

The  first  Manuscript  contains  the  ten  last 
chapters  er  Geometry  of  the  Siddkdnta  Siro* 
mani  of  Bhdskara  Achdrya:  the  work  is  dated 
Saka  1073  or  A.  D.   1148. 

IX. —  Vrihat   Sanhitd. 


W' 


a.  Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

b.  Ditto  Grandham  Character,  imperfect. 

The  astronomical  work  of  Varahamihira,  (Cole^ 
hrooke*8  Algebra  Introduction,  XVI.)  Manui)C/ipt 
6.   has  a  commentary  in   TamuL 

X. —  Vriddha  Pardsara. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  system  of  astrology,  atributed  to  Pardsara^ 
the  father  of   Vj/dsa. 


■4 
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XI. — Vriddha   Vasishtha  Siddhdnta. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  compendium  of  astronomy  by  the  elder  sage> 
denominated  Vasishtha. 

XII. —  Vardhamihira  Fanhild  Vyakhydna,  Surj/u 
Siddhanta   Sphutadhydyana    Vydkhydna. 

Palm  kayes — Grandham  Character. 

Two  commentaries^  the  first  by  Kumdratanaya 
Yogi  on  part  of  the  system  of  Vardhamihira,  the 
second  on  the  Sphuta  chapter  of  the  Surya^ 
Siddhanta. 

XIH. — Aryahhatta  Vydkhy&na. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  Kdla  Kriyd,  and  Gold-- 
dhyaya  pddas  of  the  work  of  Aryahhatta. 

XIV. — Jyolisha  sangraha^. 

Paper  ^Devanagari  Character. 

A  tract  by  Kdsindth,  an  the  elements  of  tam^ 
trology,  incomplete. 

XV. — Sarva  Jyotlsha  sangraha. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

A  compilation  on  astronomical  subjects^  im« 
perfect. 
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XVi. — Jyoliska  Safigraka. 

Fairo  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  isele^tion  of  texts,  descripiive  of  the  p1ane« 
tary  motions^  aspects,  inilaences,  ig^^*  ^Ws  is 
different     from     the    similarly     named    work    of 

XVII. — Jyotisha  Sangraha. 

Palm  leaves— Karnata  Character. 

A  different  work  from  the  last,  bat  of  a  ju« 
tnilar  description. 

XVIII. — Jatakabharana. 

Paper —Devanagari  Character 

A  work  on  nattvities  by  Dundi  Raj. 
XIX. — Jdtaka  Chandrikd. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character  imperfect* 

A  work  on  astrology  in  ten  books. 

XX. — Jdtakakaldnidhi. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Char«d;et. 

A  compilation  from  various  astrological  works. 
XXI. — Jdtaka  Safigraka. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Ti^vo  tracts  on  astrological  subjects. 
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XXII. —  Versha   Tantra. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  work  on  Astrology,   especially  lucky  and  un*« 
ucky  seasons  and  days^  by  NilakanVha. 

XX III. —  Versha  PaddhalL 

Falm  leaves — Nandinigari  Character. 

An  Astrological  exposition  of  the  influence  of 
particular  times  of  the  year,  by  Kesava  Acharya, 
with  a  commentary  by  ViB'ooandth,  the  uncle  of 
Nrisinha,  and  author  of  various  astrological  com- 
mentaries. 

XXIV. — Hora  makaranda    Udddharanam. 

Palm  leaves — ^Nandinigari  Character. 

Illustration  by  examples  of  the  calculation  of 
Nativities,  agreeably  to  the  system  of  the  Surya 
Siddhinta,  by  Viswanatji. 

XXV. — Horasdra. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

b.  ditto  ditto      ditto. 

c.  ditto  Grandham  ditto,  imperfect. 

d.  ditto  Malayalam  character. 

Part  of  the  Vrihat  Jdtaka  of  Vxir&hamihira, 
the  sec|.ion  on  the  Hora,  or  lucky  or  unlucky  ^i^di- 
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cations,  relating;  chiefly  to  nativitie«,  journies,  and 
weddings,  see  Colebiook&'s  Indian  Algebra.  Int 
45. 

XXVI. — Kctlachakra. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

b.  Ditto  ditto^  complete. 

c.  Ditto  ditto,  incomplete. 

An  astrological  work  on  planetary  influence^  con^ 
ustin»:  of  miscellaneous  texts. 

XXVI  I. — KdlackaJcrddarsa. 

Palm  leaves — Karnata  Character. 

Planetary  revolutions  with  their  astrological  cha- 
racteristics and  consequences. 

XXYUl.—Kdla  Vidhdna. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Regulation  of  auspicious  and  astronomical  peri- 
ods for  the  observance  of  religious  rites,  with  a 
gloss  in  the  Telugu  language. 

XXIX. — Kdldmrita. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character,  incomplete. 

A  treatise  on  the  seasons,  propitious  for  vari- 
ous rites  and  acts  for  nuirriage,  tonsure,  inves- 
titure,  beginning  and  ending  study,  building  a 
house,    setting    up    an    image^    performance    of 
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funefal  rileSj  agriculture  and  war,    by    Venkata 
Yajjula. 

XXX. — Kdlamritavydkkydna. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  preceding  with  the  text;  , 
both  by  the  same  author. 

XXXI.- — Kdlaprakdsa. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

Ditto  Grandham  Character,  incomplete* 

A  work  on  propitious  periods  for  religious 
observances  and  other  acts,  by  Nrisinha  ;  compiled 
from  other  authorities. 

XXXn.—Patra  Prakasa. 

Paper— De  van  agar  i  Character. 

A  set  of  astronomical  tables  constructed  on  thd 
principle,  laid  down  in  the  Surva  Siddhanta. 

,  XXXIII. — PancMnga  pair  a,  ^c. 

Paper — Devandgari  Character. 

A  short  almanack  prepared  for  the  use  of 
Akber,  by  Ramavinqda,  Almanacks  are  termed 
Panchdngas  from  comprising-  five  chief  subjects, 
Tithis  or  lunar  days,  Nxicshatras,  Inunv  asterisms, 
Vdra  day  of  the  week,  Yoga  and  Karana,  astro- 
logical divisions  of  the  month  and  day. 
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XXXl\.^Tithinimat/a. 

Falm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

A  compilation  descriptive  of  the  ceremonies 
observable  on  particular  lunar  days,  from  vari- 
ous authors. 

XXXV. — Sarvartobhadra  chakra  vi/dkhydna. 

Paper — Devanagari   Character. 
Falm  ieaves—TeUigu  Character. 

An  explanation  of  the  rules  contained  in  the 
Jai/a  SrivUds  of  Gokulndth,  for  the  construction 
and  application  of  the  Diagram  called  Sarvalob* 
hadrUy  used  for  casting*  nativitie9  and  foretelling 
events. 

XXXVI — Muhurta  Mdrtanda. 

Paper— Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  astrological  calculations  by  Kearava* 
XXXVII. — Muhurta  Ganapati. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character* 

An  elementary  work  on  astronomy  and  astrology, 
by  Rdma  Ddsa,  imperfect. 

XXXVUI. — Nakshatra  phala. 

Palm  leaves— Karnata  Character. 

Different  astrological  cQnsequjence9  of  the  aspect^ 
and  situations  of  the  lunar  mansions. 
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XXXlX.—Phalabhiga. 

l^alm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

An  astrological  Work  on  planetary  influence. 
XL. — SdragrahamanjavL 

Falm  leaves — Tielugu  Character. 

A  work  on  the  calculation  of  nativities. 
XLI . —  Vaisknava  Jyotishu  Sdstra. 

Palm  leares^— Telaga  Character^  incomplete. 

A  work  on  luckv  and  unlucky  seasons,  calculated 
Bstrolog^ically  by  N&rayana  Bhalt. 

XhW .^NUakanthi  Vi/ahhya. 

«.     Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character, 
b.     Ditto  Ditto. 

An  astrological  work  on  nativities  and  planetary 
influeivce,  of  great  popularity  in  Orissa;  a  comtLCn- 
tary  by  Viswandth  accompanies  Manuscript  6. 

XLIII. — Sarvdrtha  Chintamani. 

a.  Palm  leaV^s-^^Telugu*  Character 

b.  Ditto  Ditto  iticomplete. 

c.  Ditto.  Grandham  Character. 

A  work  on  astrology^  and  the  effects  of  planetary 
itiflaencie^  said  to  bfe  by  Venkata  Serma. 
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X  LI  v.— Gocharanaphaia. 

Palm  leaves — Teluga  Character. 

The  influence  of  the  planets  during  respective 
Qstronomical  periods. 

XLV . — Jyottsharetnam&la. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

Astrological  calculation  of  lucky  and  unli>ck]r 
periods  for  different  acts  as  sowing  seed^  building 
houses^  &c.  and  the  favourable  and  unfavourable 
events  which  befall  nations  in  peculiar  planetary 
combination?^  and  under  the  presidency  of  different 

m 

heavenly  bodies  as  Venus,  Jupiier,  &c.  The  work 
includes  also  a  description  of  the  cycle  of  sixty  years, 
of  the  four  Yugas,  of  the  rules  of  intercalation^  &c* 
by  Sripatti  Bhatta  with  a  commentary. 

XLVI. —  Narapati  Vijaya. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

An  astrological  work  by  Padmakara  Deva,  on 
the  proper  season  for  royal  acts,  as  invasion,  marri- 
age, &c.  according  to  a  system  of  computation^ 
made  with  different  Chakras  or  mystical  diagrams* 
of  which  a  particular  detail  is  given. 

XLVII. — Kuhusanli. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character;  incomplete. 

The  section  of  some  astrological  work^  treating  of 
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the  aversion  of  evils  threatened  by  inauspicious 
conjunctions  at  the  period  of  new  moon. 


h 


XLVIII. — Daivajnokta  Suchi. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

Index  to  an  astrological  work  entitled  the  Z)ai- 
vajna  vilasa. 

XLIX. — Swarodaya. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  omens^  from  particular  respirations  oi 
sounds. 

L. — Nakshatra  Chintamani. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character,  incomplete. 

Account  of  the  lunar  mansions  and  their  astrolo- 
gical influences. 

LI . — Grahanddhikira. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

A  work  on  eclipses  of  the  sun,  being  an  expan- 
sion of  the  rules  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta  ;  by 
Tamrna  Ylq/iira,  in  eight  chapters. 

Lll — Vakyakarana  Siddhanta. 

Palm  leaves —Karnata  Character. 

Rules  and  examples  of  arithmetical  calculations. 
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Llll. — Ganiia  Sangraka. 


Palm  leaves — Kamata  Character. 

A  short  system  of  arithmetic  :  the  nJes  in  San. 
scrit^  the  explanation  and  examples  in  Teluga 
and  Karnata. 

JAY —Paliganita  Tiki. 

Palm  leaves— rNatidinagari  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  Lilavati,  or  arithmetic  of 
fihaskara,  by  Sridhara,  a  native  of  MithUa. 

LV. — Laghugraha  Manjari. 

Palm  leaves — Telagu-  Character. 

A  short  treatise  on  planetary  influence;  by  Mad^ 
husudana. 


GEOGRAPHY,  &c. 


I. — Trailokya  Dipikn. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  description  of  the  three  worlds  according  to 
the  doctrines  |^the  Jainas:  this  work  is  however 
chiefly  confined  to  the  geography  of  the  earths 

\\.—Bhugola  Sangraha. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  collection  of  the  geographical  portions  of  vari- 
ous PurdnaSy  as  the  Matst/a,  Kurma,  Mdrkandeya, 
Vishnu,  Vardha,  Narasinha,  the  Bhdgavat  and 
Rd  may  ana. 

III . — Desanirnaya, 

Palm  leaves. — Grandham  Character,  incompleted 

Description  of  the  Fifty-six  Countries  into  whichT 
India  is  divided;  said  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Brah^ 
mdnda  Purdna. 

IV. — Silpa  Sdstra. 

Palm  leaves. — Kamata  Chai'acter. 

A  \y:ork  on  the  construction  of  temples  and  images^ 
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with  their  appropriate  prayera  and  mode  of  conse« 
cration. 

V. — Siipa  Sdstra. 

Falm  leaves — Grandham  Character^  imperfect    ' 

Part  of  a  work  on  architecture,  being  a  section 
descriptive  of  the  construction  of  ornamented  gate- 
ways, &c. 

VI. — Silpa  Sdstra. 

Paper — Telugu  Characte^r 

Directions  for  making  images;  with  a  Telugu 
gloss. 

\ll—Ratna  Parikshd. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  precious  stones. 

Vlll. — Panchardlra  Dipikd. 

A  work  on  the  manufacture  of  images  their  dimen« 
sions  and  embelHshment;   by  Peddanachari/a.  . 

lX.—  Vdstu  Sdstra. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 
Ditto. — Telugu  Character. 

A  treatise  on  architecture,  ascribed  to  Viswaker^ 
;n4.a8  communicated  to  him  by  Vrihadratha. 
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Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character, 

A  collection  of  works  on  the  seasons  and  cere- 
monies to  be  observed  in  erecting  various  edifices, 
attributed  to  Mdnasdra,  Sanatkumara  and  Mdya^ 
with  a  commentary  in  the  Telugu  Language. 

XL —  Vdsiu   Vidhi. 

Palm  leaves— Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  the  construction  of  buildings,  but  like 
all  others  of  the  class  rather  mystical  than  architec- 
tural ;   this  is  attributed  to  Viswakermd. 

XII. —  Vdsiu  Sangraha. 

Palm  leaves — ^Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  architecture,  erection  of  buildings  and 
temples,  and  fabrication  of  images:  a  ritual  as  well  as 
a  manual  attributed  to  Viswakermdy  and  explained 
by  a  gloss  in  the  Telugu  language. 

XllL — Vdsiu  Sanatkumdra* 

A  work  of  the  same  class  as  the  preceding; 
ascribed  to  Sanaikumdra,  the  son  of  Brahmd  : 
with  an  occasional  gloss  in  Telugu. 


/ 


MEDICINE. 


I. —  Vaidyajivana. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

A  work  in  three  sections^  on  the  practice  of  tnedi^ 
cine^  by  Rolamba  Raja. 

II. —  Vaidya  grantha. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character^  incomplete. 

A  section  of  a  medical  work,  author  unknown :  it 
includes  the  description  of  the  body,  or  anatomy, 
the  treatment  of  women  in  child  birth,  and  the 
sjmptoms  and  treatment  of  various  diseases. 

III. — Shadrasa  Nighanta. 

a.  Paper — Telugu  Character. 

b.  Diito — Ditto  entire; 

A  medical  work  on  the  properties  of  drugs  and 
medicaments;  in  six  sections. 

IV. — Chikitsd  Sata  Sloka. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  cento,  treating  of  the  cure  of  sundry  diseasear, 
with  a  Telugu  comment. 
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V. — Hara  pradipika* 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  alchemy  or  mercury,  and  its  combina- 
tions^ explained  by  a  comment  ia  Telugu. 

VI. —  Vaidya  Sangraha. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  collection  of  medical  formulae,  with  an  explana- 
tion in  the  Karnata  language. 


♦TANTRAS- 


s 


I. —  Tantrasdra. 

Paper — Bengali  Chararter. 

Th^  summary  of  the  Tdntrika   system  of  religi- 
ious  worship  by  charms  and  incantations:  compiled 
hy  Krishninanda  Bhattdchart/a. 

II. — Kalpa  Tantra. 

Falm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

An  extensive  work  on  the  Tdntrika  Vforshi]^  of 
Siva  and  Durgiy  in  nine  sections. 

111. —  Vratdvali  Kalpa. 

Paper. — Telugu  Character. 

Directions  for  holding  religious  observances  at 
particular  seasons,  in  honour  of  Varalakshmi, 
Gauriy  and  other  objects  of  Sdkta  devotion. 


*  This  and  the  three  following  divisions  should  have  been 
included  under  the  first  general  head  of  Religion  and  Philosa« 
phy,  but  were  inadvertently  omitted. 
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IV. — Kdvindra  Kalpa. 

Paper— Devanagari  Character. 

A  collection  of  hymns  and  prayers  addressed  (o 
various  deities  by  Kavindrachdrya,  a  Sanyasi 
of  the  iSara^ira^i appellation. 

V. — Dikskd  krama  retna. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

>  ■ 

A  work  on  the  initiation  of  a  disciple^  and  the 
successive  ceremonies  accompanying  it :  raanuscript 
imperfect. 

VI. — Mahalafcshmi  retnakosha. 

a.  Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character;  imperfect 

b.  Ditto  Ditto       ditto 

A  work  on  the  worship  of  MaMlakshmi  the 
Sakti  of  VishnUy  in  various  forms;  and  olher  female 
divinities  of  the  same  order^  and  the  mantras  sacred 
to  them,  the  Diagrams  on  which  they  are  to  be 
invoked,  &q.  as  described  in  a  conversation  between 
Umd  and  Maheswara. 

VII. —  Yantroddhdra. 

Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  Character.' 

Directions  for  forming  mystical  diagrams :  manu-» 
Bcript  imperfect. 
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Till. — LalUdrchana  Chandrika. 

Palm  leaves-— Telugu  Character^  inoomplete. 

Rules  of  worshipping  the  goddess  Lalitd,  a  form 
ef  Devi. 


.\ 


IX. — Satachandi  Vidh&nam. 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

The  previous  and  concluding  ceremonial  to  be 
observed,  and  prayers  and  mantras  to  be  read,  when 
the  Chandi  Mahdtmya  or  exploits  of  Durgd,  a 
section  from  the  Markandeya  Puraruiy  is  read  a 
hundred  times  over^  as  an  act  of  piety  and  adoration. 

X. — Sarva  Paddhati. 

a.     Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character :  imperfect. 

A  ritual  ef  prayer  and  worship,  addressed  to 
Siva  and  Durgd,  in  various  forms. 

XL — Narapati  jaya  charyd. 

a.  Palm  leaves—  Nandinagari  Character. 

b.  Ditto  Telugu  Character,  incomplete. 

A  work  on   the  omens   to  be  attended  to  by 
t>  Princes  as    derived    from    particular    sounds,    or 

breathings,  the  combination  and  mystic  meanings 
of  letters,  i&ca :  it  is  attributed  to  Bhoja,  the  king 
of  Dhar,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  comment 
by  Narihari. 


SECTARIAL. 


I. — Sivddtoaiiaprakastkd^ 

Palm  leayes— rDevanagari  Character* 

A  tract  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  deity  ia  the 
form  of  Siva. 

II. — Siva  sahasranama. 

Palm  leaves— Nandinagari  (!baracter. 

The  thousand  names  of  Siva,  extracted  £rom  tho 
Mahdhhdrat. 

III. — Sioa  kavach4t. 

Palm  leayes*— Nandindgari  Character. 

Invocations  or  prayers  addressed  to  Siva,  extract-* 
ed  from  the  Brahmottara  chapter  of  the  &canda 
Purdna. 

IV. — Jnandmava. 

Palm  leaves — ^Telugu  Character*        ' 

Prayers  and  form, of  worship^  addressed  to  Ma^^ 
hividjfd,  and  other  forms  of  Durgd. 
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V. —  Viswamaheswara  matachara. 

Palm  leaves— Kamita  Character^  imperfect. 

Ritual  of  a  Saiva  sect^  a  branch  of  the  Lin^ 

gavat. 

VI. — Narakavedand.  Punarutpatti. 

The  punishments  of  guilt  in  hell^  and  subse- 
quent regeneration  agreeably  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Vaishnava  sect. 

» 

VII. — Tanlrasdra  Vydkhydna. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

Exposition  of  a  work  by  Madhwdchdiya,  ex- 
plaining the  rites  to  be  observed  in  the  worship  of 
Vishnu,  agreeably  to  the  doctrines  of  the  sect. 

VIIL — Saptarshi  Stotra. 

Palm  leaves — Nandinagari  Character. 

Seven  stanzas  in  honor  of  Vishnu  as  Rdma, 
called  the  Hymn  of  the  seven  sages. 

IX. — Krishnakamdmrita. 

Palm  leaves  — Telugu  Character. 

A  work  on  the  supremacy  of  Krishna  ;  with  an 
exposition  in  Telugu^  by  Valagalapudi  Pengaiah* 
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X. — Krishnakemdmrita  Vyakhydna. 

Paper — Telugu  Character. 

A  commentary  on  the  preceding,  by  Papa  YeU 
lay  a  SurL 

XI. — Sriranga  Stava. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  collection  of  Hymns  in  honor  of  Sriranga,  the 
form  of  Vishnu  worshipped  at  Seringham  on  the 
Kaveri^  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Rdma  to 
Vibhishana;  it  is  partly  a  compilation  from  various 
Purdnasy  by  Bhattiravar,  a  pupil  of  Venkata 
Achdrya. 

XII. — Parama  purusha  prdrt'hand  ManjarL 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Character. 

A  collection  of  hymns  and  prayers  addressed  to 
Vishnu,  and  other  deities  ty  Rdmachandra,  the 
pupil  of  Ananda  Tirtha. 

XIII. — Bkdgavat  Samdradhand  vidhi. 

Palm  leaves — Grandham  Character. 

A  work  on  the  usages  of  the  Vaishnavas,  their 
distinguishing:  marks^  &ca  :  it  is  said  (no  doubt 
untruly)  to  be  a  portion  of  the  last  part  of  the 
legislative  work  of  Parasara. 
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XIV. — Nareda  Pancharatrdgama. 

Palm  leayes. — Telugu  Character. 

A  description  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
in  the  worship  of  Sakti^  at  the  Vijaya  dasami  or 
Dasahara,  as  described  by  Nareda  to  Gautama. 


MIMANSA. 


I. — Adhikarana  Mala. 

Palm  leaves — Telugu  Charecter. 

A  work  on  the  Purva  Mimansd  system,  or  the 
explanation  of  the  ritual  of  the  Vedas,  bei^g  a 
gloss  upon  the  Sutras  of  Jaiminiy  the  founder  of 
this  school;   by  Apyaya  Dibshita, 


SANKHYA. 


I. — Sdnkhya  Chandrikd, 

Paper — Devanagari  Character. 

A  short  treatise  on  the  Sdnkhya  System  of  Phi' 
losophy,  by  NdrSyana  Tir'tha. 


JAIN   LITERATURE. 


I . — Adi  Pur  ana. 

%.    Sanscrit,  Hala  Karnata  Character,  Faim  leayei. 

b.  ditto^  incomplete;  25  Sectiojis. 

c.  ditto,  ditto ;  the  last  portion. 

The  first  Furdna,  or  more  correctly  the  first 
part  of  a  collective  body  of  legends,  to  which  the 
Jainas  have  applied  the  term  Purdna.  The  com- 
pilation is  ascribed  to  Jinasena  Achdrya^  who 
is  said  to  have  lived  in. the  reign  of  Vikramdditya, 
but  who  was  probably  much  later.  In  the  Purdna, 
however,  the  interlocutors  are  Srenika  the  king, 
and  Gautama  the  disciple  of  Mahdvira,  who 
relates  the  formation  of  the  present  world,  and  the 
birth  and  actions  of  Vrishabha,  the  first  Tirthan^ 
kara  or  Pontiff,  and  Bharata  the  Chakravertti  or 
universal  Emperor,  until  the  death  or  emancipation 
of  both.  According  to  this  authority,  Vrishahha 
was  first  born,  &c.  Mahabala  Chabravertti,  being 
instructed  in  the  Jain  doctrines,  he  was  next  bora 
in  the  second  heaven  as  Salitanga  deva.  He  was 
next  born  as  Vajrajangha,  son  of  Vajrabdhu, 
kir.j**  of  Utpala  katu,  a  city  on  the  Sitodd,  one  of 
the  rivers  of  Mahdmeru.     Having  in  this  existence 
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given  food  to  a  Jain  mendicant,  he  was  born  as  a 
teacher  of  that  faith  named  Arya.  From  thence  he 
returned  to  the  second  heaven,  as  Swayamprahha 
deva,  and  was  again  born  a  prince,  the  son  of  the 
Riija  of  Sasini  mahanagar,  by  the  name  of  SuvedL 
He  again  became  a  diviniiy  as  Achyutwdra,  pre- 
siding over  the  16ih  Swer^a  or  heaven.  He  was 
then  born  as  Vajranibhij  son  of  Vajrasena^  Jking 
of  Pundarikini  nagar  ;  having  obtained  great 
purity,  he  was  horn  ^s  Sarvarthasiddhi  Deva^  ia 
a  part  of  the  upper  world  above  the  IGih  heaven, 
and  only  12  Yojans  from  the  site  of  Moksha  or 
final  liberation.  His  next  birth  was  as  Vrlshabha, 
the  Tirthankara,  the  son  of  Nabhi,  by  Meru  devi; 
king  arid  queen  of  Sakefa  nagar.  His  iucarnation 
was  announced  by  tlie  fall,  morning  and  evening  fop 
six  months,  of  three-hundred  and»  fifty  millions  of 
precious  stone*?.  The  goddesses  Sr/,  Kri,  Dhriti, 
Kirtli,  Budhi  and  Lakshmi  were  sent  by  Deven^ 
dra  to  wait  on  Meru  Devi,  during  her  pregnancy, 
and  feed  her  with  the  fruit  of  the  Kalpa,  or  all 
bestowing  tree  of  heaven,  and  at  his  birth,  Deven- 
dra  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  every  division  of  the 
universe  came  to  render  homage.  Devendra  balh- 
ed  the  child  with  the  contents  of  the  Sea  of  milk, 
and  gave  him  the  name  of  Vrishahha.  The  saint 
had  two  wives,  and  a  hundred  children  ;  for  whose 
instruction,  he  invented  all  the  ^rts  and  sciences. 
Thus,  he  taught  dramatic  poetry  to  his  sonBhqrata, 

s 
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limatory  poetry  to  his  son  Bahubaliy  grammar  to  hU 
daughter  Brahmi^  and  arithmetic  to  his  daiighter 
Sundari;  after  this  he  withdrew  to  a  iife  of  abstract 
purity,  which  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  a  Jina 
or  Tirthankara,  and  finally  closed  his  existence,  ia 
any  chapter^  The  work  comprises  various  doctrinal 
sectionn,  as  Vfell  as  numerous  legends,  wholly 
peculiar  to  the  sect.     It  is  divided  into  47  Books. 

,    II. — Uttara  Purina. 

Sanscrit — Hala  Karnata  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding:,  contain- 
ing the  narratives  of  the  twenty -three  llrthanka-^ 
ras,  down  to  Mahavira,  and  of  the  Chdkraverttis 
VasudevaSy  ^ca,  emperors  and  kings,  to  Srenika, 
king  of  Magadha.  This  part  of  the  work  includes 
some  traditions/  common  to  Pauranic  fiction,  as 
those  of  Parasurdma,  Rdmachandra,  the  Pan- 
dava,  and  Kaurava  Princes,  and  Krishna :  the 
outlines  of  these  stories  are  much  the  same  as 
usual,  but  there  are  important  variations  in  the 
details.  Krishna  is  styled  a  Tnikhandddhipati, 
or  Lord  of  three  portions  of  the  world,  and  he  is 
the  disciple  of  the  Tirlhankara  Nemindth.  The 
work  consists  of  76  sectibns. 

III. — Chdmunda  Ray  a  Pur  ana, 

a.  Karnata  language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

b.  Ditto  Ditto. 

A  collection  of  works,  entitled  Purdnas,  giving 
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an  account  of  the  sixty -three  celebrated  personages 
of  the  Jainas,  or  the  twenty-four  Tirthanharas, 
twelve  Chakraverttis,  nine  VdsudevaSs  nine  Suk^ 
labalas,  and  nine  Vishnudwishas  or  foes  of 
Vishnu:  most  of  these  are  familar  to  Hindu 
mythology,  and  are  specified  in  the  vocabulary 
of  Hemachandra^  whence  they  have  been  parti- 
cularised by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  (As.  Res.  IX.)  This 
collection  is  attributed  to  Chdmunda  JRdya,  the 
minister  of  Raehamallay  king  of  Madura  in  the 
Dekhin,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  the  Jain  Esta- 
bhshment  at  BeJligo!a^  is  ascribed;  as  detailed  by 
Colonel  Mackenzie  and  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Chdmunda 
Ray  a,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  th^  year  600  of  the 
Kali  age^  by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  last  Tirthankara, 
or  Verddhamdna  Swdmi,  variously  computed  as  oc- 
curring 500  or  477  years  anterior  to  the  era  of 

Vikramdditya,  which  would  place  this  personage 

either  136  years  before  the  Christian  era  or  77  years 
after  it:  a  date  altogether  inadmissible  although 

supported  by  an  inscription.     The  Jain  religion, 

appears  to  have  grown  out.  of  the   down  fall  of 

that  of  the  Bauddhas  about  the  eighth  or  ninth 

century.       The    following    translations    from   the 

14th  section   may   be   taken  as  specimens  of  the 

legendary  literatiiire  of  this  i^ect. 
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4t  The  Fourteenth  or  Ananla  Tirlhahara  Pur  Ana,** 

Taimaratha  the  Arusu  cfArUktapura,  of  Airdvata  KshSira 
fn  the  Mud  ana  Mandira^  (or  Eastern  Meru,J  in  the  Daim 
Kiihanda  Dtvipa,  receiving  religious  instructions  from 
Swayamptabha  Jina,  he  became  disgusted  with  the  world, 
and  transferring  the  Kingdom  to  his  Son  Ghanaraika,  he  adop« 
ted  A  penitential  life,  read  thro'  the  eleven  Angas,  and  con-« 
templated  the  sixteen  Bk6vanai  or  meditations,  he  acquir«« 
ed  the  quality  fitting  him  for  becoming  a  Tirthakar  :  pur«i 
•uing  his  religiout  penitence,  he  quitted  his  body,  and  was 
born  in  the  Achyula  Kalpa  in  the  Pashpottara  Vimdna  as 
^cA^tf/e/ic/r^i,  with  alife  of  cwenty-two /S^garaf,  of  the  stature 
of  there  cubits,  of  subdued  appetites,  perfectly  contented  nith 
his  fate,  with  a  knowledge  penetrating  as  far  as  to  the  seventh 
low3r  world,  he  was  enjoying  the  happiness  of  that  world. 

Afterwards    J'tyasyhma  Divu   the    consort    of   Simhasena 
Mahdt  a'a^  of  the  Kasyapa  Gotra,  of  the  lineage  of  Iksktv6kuy 
the  i*u1er  of  Ayodhynpuram  in  the  Bkaraia   Kshetra  of  Jamm 
bn  Dtvipa,  on  the  1st  day  of  the  month   Kariika,  under  the 
Star  Reva:i,  about  break  of    day,   saw  the  sixteen  Dreams,  and 
also  that  of  the  Elephant  entering  in  at  her  mouth,  which  she 
mentioned  to  her  consort,    who  was  an  Avadijnydni,    and 
getting  the  interpretations  of  them  from  him,  she  was  happy, 
and    Saudhermendra    performing    the    happy  ceremony    of 
descending  from   Heaven    on    Earth,  Achyutendra    became 
impregnated  in  the  womb  of  the  Queen.     At  that  time  on  the 
laat  Palla  of  ten  Stigaras  of  the  term  of  Fimala  KirUakar,  when 
virtue  had  faded  one^third,  he  was  born  on  the  ISth  of  the  dark 
half  t>f  the  montli  Jyeshta^  under  the  Star,  Rerail,  in  the  Puskpa 
Yffgn,  and  saw  Dhermsnd^-a  performing  the  happy   worship 
of  being  born  in  the  world,  and  as  the  new  born  infant  was  bom 
witli  Atiantn    Gt4yafta,   or  illimitable  wisdom,  he  called  him 
Afitmia  Titihakat\  and  returned  to  his  residence  :  his  life  was  to 
coutinue  for  three  mlUions  q(   yearsi  hb  statore  100  cubiti 
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and  his  color  golden :  his  childhood  comprised  a  period  of 
seven-hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years:  his  Reign  continued  for 
6fteen-hundred  thousand^  after  which  on  a  certain  day  seeing  a 
Meteor  £a\],  and  considering  that  this  life  would  be  dissolved  in  thd 
satpe  manner,  he  became  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  Lok&nti* 
ha  Deva  gave  him  religious  instruction,  on  which  he  transferred 
his  kingdom  to  his  Son  Arinjaya^  getting  into  the  conveyance 
called  a^dgaradaita,  he  went  io  the  Sayetthuka  Vana^ 
performing  six  fastings,  in  company  with  1000  Princes,  he 
adopted  a  penitential  life  on  the  1 2th  of  the- dark  half  of  the 
month  Jyeshta,  in  the  evening  under  the  Star  Revati,  on 
which  he  acquired  the  fourth  degree  of  knowledge,  and  on  tho 
next  day  went  to  Ayodhyapuri  to  beg,  and  Vissho^ca  Nripa^ 
of  the  colour  of  gold,  granted  alms,  on  which  the  five  wonders 
were  exhibited,  and  after  12  years  had  expired,  in  dumb 
contemplation,  he  obtained  the  Kevalajnydna  imder  an 
Jswattha  tree  in  the  abovementioned  garden,  on  the  list  day  of 
the  dark  half  of  the  month  Chaitray  on  the  evening  under 
the  Star  Revati;  Saudherma  Indra,  performed  the  happy 
ceremony  of  becoming,  a  Kevalagny&ni,  and  giving  him  the 
1008  virtuous  names,  he  returned. 

Jle  had  52  Ganadharas  from  Jayadhama  downwards. 

1000       Pnrvadharas. 

39,000    Sikshakaras. 

4032        Avadijnyanis* 

5000       Kevalis. 

8000        Vicriurdis. 

5030        Mana  party agnydnu 

2,00,000  Vadis. 

1,08,000  Aryakaras  from  Survasi  downwards. 

2,00,000  Sravanas. 

4,00,000  Srdvakas. 

Deva  f  and  Devis,  vi  ithout  number. 

Quadrupeds  and  Birds  without  number. 
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With  all  these,  inculcating  religious  morals  in  the  world  for 
12  years  less  than  7  hundred  and  50  thousand  years,  in  ^hya 
Xskeira,  after  which  coming  to  Satneru  Parvat,  and   leav* 

"ing  his  Samopcuaranam,  and  in  company  with  5(Xr  Muiitf 
remaining  in  the  Praihama  ^uga  for  one  month,  on  the  firs^ 
quarter  of  the  night,  of  the  last  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the 
month  Ckaitra,  under  the  Star  Revaii,  Anania  BhaUdrako^ 
obtained  Beatitude,  and   Saudherma   Indra    performed    th^^ 

,  Pari  Nirvana  Kaly'ana  Pujd,  and  dancing  with  happiness,,  h^ 
returned  to  his  dwelling. 


The    Story   of  Suprabha  the  Baladeva  and  Puruskcilamtt 
^e  Vasu-deva,  the  descendants  of  Srhnad  Anania  Tirthakan 

Sushenaj     the    kmg    of     Padmapura,    in    the    Bharata 
Kshelra,    in  Jambu  Dfvipa,    had    500  Consorts :    the  State- 
Queen  was  called  Prii/dnanda  Devi,  with  whom  he  enjoyed 
every  felicity.      One  day  Ckandrabhushana,   the  Adhipqti  of 
Malaya  Des,   coming  to  this  city  from  motives  of  friendship,, 
saw  the  Queen,  and  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  made  us^r 
of  every  stratagem'  and  carried  her  away  with  him.     The  king,, 
(Sushena)  became  very  much  grieved  at  this  misfortune,   and 
said,    I  am   really  unfortunate,  and  have  not  performed  any 
virtuous  action :  he  then  forsook  the   world,    and  after  te* 
maining    some   time  thus,    he    went  one  day  to  Sreydmsa 
Ganadhar^  and   obtained  from  him  the  state  of  an  Ascetic, 
and  performed  the  Penance  o£  Simha'VictVrilay  and  wishing 
as    the   accomplishment  of  his  penance,  that  he  might  be 
re-born  in  his  next  birth,   with  so  much  beauty  that  he  might 
be  admired  by  all  who  saw  him,  and  that  there  should  be  none 
to  oppose  his  authority :  remaining  for  one  month  in  this  state 
and  with  this  wish,  he  quitted  his  body,  and  was  born, in  the 
Su/tagrdra  Kalpam  as  a   God  (Deva)    and  enjoyed  every 
felicity  there  for ^18  iSfl^araf  of  years. 
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Afterwards  Maha  Bala,  the  Arasu  of  Anandapura  in  thd 
Eastern  Hemisphere  of  Jamhu  Dwipa,  becoming  disgusted 
with  the  world,  went  to  Prajdpdlana  Jaina,  and  obtained  the 
rules  of  Asceticism  from  him,  and  performed  (he  Penance  of 
Simha-vicririta,  and  in  the  perfect  state  of  a  Sanydsi  quiu 
ting  his  earthly  frame  :  he  was  bom  in  the  Sahasrdra 
Kalpa,  the  pleasures  and  happiness  of  which  world  he  enjoy^ 
cd  for  18  Sagaras  of  years.  i 

Soma  Prabha  Raja^  having  descended  from  the  Makendra 
Kalpa,  ruled  over  Dwaravatipatana,  situated  in  the  Bharata 
KshHra  in  Jambu  Dutpa,  with  a  life  of  42,000  yeats :  his 
size  was  90  yai'ds  length,  his  State  Queen  was  called  Jit^avatu, 
who  on  a  certain  night  dreamt  an  auspicious  dream :  on  the 
Bkadrapada  Nakshatra,  Maha  Bala  Cket  ra  was  bom  to  her 
hy  the  name  of  Stiprabha,  and  to  another  of  his  Consorts  named 
Sita,  Susena  Cherra^  was  born  by  the  name  of  Purushottama, 
tliey  were  both  surnamed,  Baladeva  and  Vasudeva,  the  for- 
mer was  of  a  white  color,  and  the  latter  of  a  blue  color ; 
they  were  each  of  the  height  of  fifty  yards,  their  lives  were, 
to  last  for  five-hundred  thousand  years,  and  they  were  ruling 
over  the  kingdom  of  their  father. 

In  course  of  time  Madhu  KaiUibha,  the  king  of  Vardnasi 
Patana,  in  the  Kdsi  Desa,  sent  word  to  them  to  become  tri- 
butary to  hiin^  but  they  being  unwilling  to  pay  tribute,  drove 
away  the  Ambassadors,  whose  Sovereign  on  hearing  of  the 
indignity  they  had  sufi*ered,  assembled  his  army  and  came  to 
giv^  them  battle  :  on  meeting  he  flung  his  Chahra  at  Purum 
siiottama,  which  so  far  from  hitting  him,  came  and  stood  near 
him  :  Purushottama  then  picking  up  the  Chakra  in  his  turn, 
flung  it  at  Madhu  Kaitabha,  who  was  slain  by  it :  after  which 
he  became  Adhipati  of  three  Khandas^  and  ruling  Over  the 
Kingdom  for  some  time,  IWw*/io/iama,on  his  dissolution,  leav- 
ing his  body,  his  Soul  went  to  Hell,  but  Suprabha  after  the 
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flieath  of  his  brother  bemg  much  grieved^  went  to  Somaprabha 
Kevali,  and  received  initiation  from  him,  and  acquiring  the 
Btate  of  a  Kevalij  he  obtained  Beatitude.  Mudhu  Kaitabka, 
also  after  his  death  went  to  hell. 

IV. — Sdnlindtha  Purana. 

Kamata  language  and  Character^  Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  birth,  actions,  and  final 
emancipation  of  the  sixteenth  of  the  Tirthankaras, 
also  a  Chakravertti  or  universal  en)peror,  by  Ka^ 
mala  Bhava. 

y.—Pushpadhanta  Purana, 

Karnata  language  and  Cliaracter,  Palm  leaves. 

Hislory  of  the  ninth  Jina,  in  his  first  life  as 
Mahcipadma,  son  of  Padmandbha,  and  in  his 
second  as  a  prince  and  sage,  by  Gunaverma,  who  is 
considered  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Vira 
Veldla  llaya^  king  of  Dorasamudra. 

i 

VI. —  Chaturvinsati  Purana. 

Tamul  language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  various  Sovereigns,  peculiar  to 
ihe  legendary  history  of  the  Jainas,  who  flourished 
contemporaneously  with  the  twenty-four  Jinas,  as 
Vidyddhara,  Mahdbala,  Vajrabahu,  Vajragar- 
bha,  Nab  hi,  Vrishabha,  Bharaia,  Anukampana, 
Sripdla,  Samudravijat/a,  Srishena,  Sfc.  In  three 
books,  by  Virasoma  SiirL 
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VII. — Harivansa. 

Karnata  language  and  Character^  Palm  leaves,  incomplete. 

An  account  of  the  family  and  exploi.sof  jfiTWs^nflr, 
with  brief  notices  of  tlie  acts  of  the  Kaurava  and*^ 
Pdndava  Princes.  It  differs  from  the  Hari  Vansa 
portion  of  the  Mahdhhdrat  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  subject  it  comprises,  but  the  legends  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  Mahdhhdrat :  by  Mungardsa. 

VIII. — Ndgakumdra  Cheritra. 

Karnata  language  and  Cliaracter,  Palm  leaves,  four  Chapters. 

Legendary,  account   of  a    Prince   of  IVfaihura^ 
named  Nagakumdra,  represented  as  contemporary 
with  Neminath,  the   t\yenty-second  Tivthankara, 
by  Bahuvali  kavi. 

IX. — Jivandhara   Churitra. 

Karnata  language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

Legendary  history   of  a  Prince  named  J/yand-* 
hara,  son  of  Satyandhava,  king  of  Hemanga, 

X. — i^anaikum&ra  Cheritra. 

Karnata  language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

Legendary   history  of  a  Prince  named   Sanat* 

kumdra,  as  supposed  to  be  related  by  Gautama  to 

Srenika:   this  personage  is  described  as  the  son  of 

Viswasend,  king  of  Haslinapura,  a  Chakravertti, 

and  saint :  by  Kumara  Bammarasa. 
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XI. — Bkarateswara  Cheritra. 

KarnSta  language  and  Character>  Palm  leaves. 

Legendary  history  of  Bharatay  the  son  of  Risha-' 
hha,  the  first  Jfliw Emperor  of  India:  by  Retnakara 
Muni, 

XII.' — Manmatha   Cheritra. 

Karnata  language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  Pradt/umna,  ViVi  incarnation  of  the 
God  of  love  Manmatha,  as  the  son  of  Krishna 
and  Rukmini;  as  far  as  it  extends^  it  conforms  to 
the  legehds  of  the  Hindus :  by  Mungarasa. 

XlII. — Pujyapdda  Cheritra. 

Karnata  language  and  Character^  ^alm  leaves. 

Legendary  history  of  Pujyapdday  a  celebrated 
writer  and  grammarian^  the  author  of  the  Kdri' 
kdvrilti;  a  commentary  on  the  aphorisms  of  PdninL 

XIV. — Jinadalla  Raya  Cheritra. 

Karnata  language  and  character^  Palm  leaves^  six  copies. 

Legendary  history  of  Jinadatta  Ray  a,  who  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  inscriptions  Vvas  king 
of  Hiimbuja,  in  the  Bednur  country,  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  ninth  century  :  by  Brammaya  kavi. 
Whatever  might  be  expected  from  the  preceding 
Cheritras,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  this 
would  have  afforded  something  like  historical  ia« 
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terest.  It  is  however  equally  puerile  with  the  rest.' 
Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
personages,  who  are   the   subjects   of  these  Jain 

legends,    had  a  real   existence,    the  circumstances 

It 

ascribed  to  them  are  entirely  the  fancy  of  a  late 
period,  and  relate  little  else  than  their  birth,  marri- 
age, elevation  to  the  throne,  some  imaginary  feat  of 
arms,  their  becoming  the  disciples  of  some  of  the 
T/r<AflA:aras,  their  abandoning  their  power  for  a  life 
ofsanctityandtheirfirtal  emancipation.  Thus,  Jina' 
datta  is  described  as  the  son  of  the  Raja  Sahakara, 
who  marrying  a  new  wife,  conceives  an  aversion  to 
his  son,  who  becomes  a  voluntary  exile:  during  his 
wanderings  he  founds  the  city  of  Paumhuja  or 
Humbyjaj  and  marries  the  nymph  PadrndvatL 
He  afterwards  becomes  king  of  bis  native  city,  and 
protects  the  Jain  faith  for  a  certain  period,  till  his 
wife  who  was  a  Ndgakanyd,  or  maiden  of  the  serpent 
race,  returns  to  Pdtdla,  on  which  tiie  king  adopts 
the  life  of  an  ascetic,  and  after  a  period  of  abstract 
devotion,  ascends  to  Heaven. 

XV. — Kalpasulra. 

a.  Sanscrit  Language — Devanagari  Character. 

b.  Paper — incomplete. 

A  translation  and  explanation  of  the  Jaina  Pra^ 
krit  work,  which  contains  the  aphorisms  of  the 
sect,  with  the  life  of  the  last  Tirthankara  or 
Mahdvira,  see  A,  R.  vol.  IX. 
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XVI. —  GomatisiDara  Pratishtha  Cherilra. 

Kariiata  Language  and  Character — Palm  leaves. 

An  account  by  Chandraya  Kavi,  of  the  erection 
of  the  image  of  Gomatiswara,  by  the  king  of 
Pand\a,  including  some  legends  relating  to  the  first 
Tirthankara  and  to  Bharata,  ihe  first  Chakra- 
vertti,  the  substance  of  the  legend  as  relating  to 
Gomatiswara,  is  given,  in  Colonel  McKenzie'a 
account  of  the  Jains,  As.  R.  vol.  IX. 

XVI I. ^ — Samyaktwa  Kaumudi. 

a.  Karnata  Language  and  Characier — Palm  leaves. 

b,  Tamul  ditto  ditto  ditto. 

A  collection  of  tales  overheard  by  Udilodaya 
Raja,  as  related  by  Arhadddsa  and  his  eight  wives, 
the  general  purport  of  which  is  the  adoption  of  the 
Jain  faith  by  tlie  narrators.     By  Mungarasa. 

XVIIl. — Dhermaparikslid. 

Karnata  Language  and  Character — Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  a  conversation  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Hindu  Gods,  and  the  religious  observances  to  be 
followed  by  the  Jains,  between  two  Vidyadharas^ 
Manovega  and  Favanavega,  by  Vratavildsi. 

XIX. — Aparajila  Sataka. 

Karnata  Language  and  Character — Palm  leaves. 

A  tract  of  100  stanzas  on  the  rclis^ious  obser- 
vance^  held  in  estimation  amongst  the  JainaSj  by 
lietndktira  Amragaln. 
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XX. — Jinamuni  Tanaya  Nilishra. 

a.  Karnata  Language  and  Character. 

b.  Another  copy  ditto. 

The  instructions  delivered  by  a  Jain  leaclier  to 
his  pupils  on  morality  and  religion,  by  Chandra 
kirtti'chittiy  a  native  of  Champa. 

XXI. — Ardihananki. 

Karnata  Language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

The  rules  of  religious  and  moral  conduct,  address- 
cd  to  persons  of  the  Jain  faith,  and  of  the  Vaisi/a, 
the  mercantile  or  agricultural  class,  by  Chandra* 
kirlti 

XXII. — Dhermamrita  Kathd. 

Kerndta  Language  and  Character,  Ta\xn  leaves. 

The  philosophical  and  mor<«]  code  of  the  Jains  as 
relnled  t«>  Srenika  by  Gautama,  the  pupil  and 
ciistiple  of  Verddhamdna,  the  last  Jina,  consisting 
of  eight  injunctions  and  four  prohibitions,  \iz. 

1.  To  discard  doubt. 

2.  To  perform  acts  without  expectation  of  ad- 
vantage. 

3.  To  administer  medicine  to  a  person  of  su- 
perior sanctity  when  ill. 

4.  To  have  a  steady  faith. 

5.  To  cover  or  palliate  anothers  faultsr 
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6.  To  confirm  the  wavering  failh  of  another. 

7.  To  be  kind  to  all  of  the  same  persuasion. 

8.  To  convert  others  to  the  same  belief. 

9.  Not  to  injure  animal  life. 

10.  Not  to  lie. 

11.  Not  to  steal. 

13.     Not  to  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures. 
By  Digambara  Ddsa. 

XXIII. — DwddasSnupreksha. 

Kemata  Language  and  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

An  exposition  of  the  Jaina  doctrines  regarding 
Jha  and  Atmd  or  Life  and  spirit ;  under  twelve 
considerations;  by  Brammaya  KavL 

XXIV. — Tatwdrtha  Sutra  Vt/dkht/anam. 

Sanscrit  Language^  Grandham  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

An  extensive  exposition  of  the  Jaina   Doctrines 
as  contained  in  the   Tatwdrtha   Sutra  :   the  com- 
.  mentator  is  said  to  be  Vira  Mundi. 

XXV. — Agama  Sangraha. 

Sanscrit  Language^  Hala  Kemata  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

The  practical  ritual  of  the  Jainas  being  a  col- 
lection of  prayers  and  formulae  for  different  ceremo- 
nial observances,  as  the  consecration  of  temples,  the 
worship  of  the  images  of  the  Tirthankaras,  S^ca. 
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"XXVl.-^Homavidhdna 

Sanscrit^  Hdla  Kerndta  Character^  Falm  leaves. 

The  mode  of  performing  sacrifices  with  fire.  By 
Brahma  Siiri. 

XXVII. — Laghu  Sangraha, 

Sanscrit^  Hala  Kernata  Character^  Palm  leaves. 

A  small  ritual  for  oblations  with  fire  to  the  nine 
planets,  with  directions  for  constructing  the  pits  or 
holes  in  which  the  fire  is  prepared  :  by  Brahma 
Suri^ 

XXVIII. — Dasahhakti  Panchastuti. 

Sanscrit,  Hala  Kernata  Character,  Palm  leaves,  defective. 

A  collection  of  prayers  for  different  occasions,  a9 
those  addressed  to  progenitors,  expiatory  prayers, 
prayers  to  be  used  in  the  morning,  praises  of  the 
twenty-four  Tirthankaras,  Sgc.  The  prayers  are 
ascribed  to  Gautama  and  other  Jain  teachers. 

XXIX . — Nity  abhishekavidhi. 

Palm  leaves,  Grandham  Character. 

The  manual  on  the  times  and  mode  of  batliins* 
&c.  the  images  of  the  Jinas. 

XXX. — Ghdmundar^ya  Sataka. 

{Sanscrit,  Hala  Karnata  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

Leffendarv  account  of  the  Establishment  of  Go- 
matisa,  by  Chdmundardya,  see  No.  XVI» 
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XXXl.—Pratiihthd  tilaka. 

Sanscrit,  Hdla  ^amata  Character,  Palm  leaves: 

#I?ules  for  erecting-, consecrating  and  \vorshipprng» 
the  images  of  the  Iwenty-four  Jaina  T^rthankaras  f 
hy  liamachandra. 

XXXII. —  Surasa  Sangraha. 

Sanscrit,  Ha  la  Kernata  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

An  extensive  treatise  on  Materia  Medica  Dis* 
ceases  and  their  treatment,  and  pharmacentical  pre- 
parations :  by  Pujyapdda. 

XXXIII. — Sakatayana  Vyakarana. 

Sanscrit,  Ilala  Kernata  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  ascribed 
to  the  Rishi,  Sakatdyana. 

XXX IV. — Chintameni. 

Sanscrit,  Hala  Kernata  Character,  Palm  leayes. 

A  commentary  on  the  Grammatical  aphorisms  of 
Sdkafdyana,  by  Yakshavermd. 

XXXV. — Gaiiita  Sdsira. 

Sanscrit,  Hala  Kernata  Character,  Palm  leaves. 

A  work  on  Arithmetic,  of  a  similar  character  and 
extent  as  the  Lildvati :  by  Virdch&rya. 
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XXXVI. — Ganitasdrasangraha, 

Sanscrit^  Palm  leaves^  Grandham  Character. 

A  work  on  arithmetic,  by  Vira  or Mahdvira  achdf 
vya  :  it  is  divided  into  three  portions,  the  first  com- 
prises the  elementary  rules,  the  second  the  Arithme- 
tic of  fractions,  and  the  third  square  and  cube  roots. 

.  XXXVII. — Trilokasataka. 

Palm  leaves — Kerndta  Language  and  Character. 

A  short  (ract  descriptive  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  universe, 

XXXVIII. — Loha  Swariipa. 

Palm  leaves — Kernata  Language  and  Character. 

A  short  description  of  the  universe,  according;  to 
the  notions  of  the  Jainas. 

XXXlX.—  Yattmddal  Nartakal. 

Plam  leaves — Tamil  language  and  Character. 

Rules  to  be  observed  by  the  religious  and  secular 
orders  of  Jains,  \\'\\\\  some  account  of  the  chro- 
nology of  the  world,  and  of  the  kings  of  India 
agreeably  to  the  Jain  doctrines. 

XL. — Panchamdrga  Ulpalli. 

Palm  leaves — Tamil  Character. 

The  origin  of  the  five  sectarial  divisions  of  the 
Jainas^ 

V 
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XLI. — Teru  nutta  Tandadi. 

Palm  leaves — Tamil  Language  and  Character. 

'    A  collection  of  hymns  addressed  to  the  Jaina 
diviuity^  worshipped  at  Mailapur,  by  Teru-venkata. 

XLI  I. — Jaina  Piistaka  Suchi. 

Palm  leaves — Tamil  Language  and  Character. 

A  List  of  Jaina  Books. 


XLIII. — Jaina  kovil  Vivaram. 

Palm  leaves — Tamil  Language  and  Character. 

A  List  of  the  Jain  temples  in  the  Tundur  district. 
XLIV. — Jaina  kudlyiri  Vivaram. 

Palm  leaves — Tamil  Language  and  Character. 

A  List  of  villages  in  \\\e  Carnaticy  inhabited 
principally  by  Jains,  and  notices  of  their  prin- 
cipal temples. 


TAMUL  BOOKS. 

Pauranic  and  Legendary  History. 


I. — R&mdyana. 

Palm  leaves^ 

A  Translation  of  the  Rdmayana  of  Vdlmiki, 
by  the  poet  Kamban,  made  according  to  the  date 
given  in  the  introductory  stanzas  in  Saka  807, 
A.  D.  883.  According  to  one  legendary  history 
of  the  Translation,  the  author  was  patronised  by 
Kerikdla  Chola,  but  Mr.  Ellis  states  that  he  finish- 
ed  his  translation  in  the  reign  of  Rdjendra  Choluy 
at  the  date  specified  in  the  following  verse.  'la 
the  year  of  the  Sacatn  808,  (A.  D.  886.)  in  the 
Village  of  Vennci  Nellur  where  flourished  Sa* 
deiyen  (a  great  farmer,  and  the  Patron  of  this  poet) 
Camhandden,  presented  the  history  of  Rdma^ 
which  he  had  composed  in  the  assembly  of  learned 
critics  in  the  month  of  Panguniy  and  on  the  day 
(when  the  moon  entered)  the  constellation  Atta,'* 
Mirasi Right,  Appendix  p.  xvi.  Kamban  is  said  (o 
have  been  a  native  of  Tiruvallur^  of  the  Valldla 
east,  or  a  division  of  Szirfr«s,  chiefly  employed  in* 
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agriculture.  He  began  to  translate  the  Rdmat/ana 
at  the  age  of  12,  and  completed  five  books  by 
twenty-five.  Olher  works  ascribed  to  him,  are 
the  Kamban  Pddal,  the  Kdnchivaram  pilla  Tamul, 
a  comment  on  some  of  the  writings  of  Avayar,  the 
Cliola  Kurvanga,  a  history  of  Kerikala  Chola,  and 
a  Dictionary,  the  Kamban  Agaradki:  he  died  at 
Madura  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

II. — Rdmuyana:  Aranya  &  Kishkindhyd  Kdndas. 

Falm  leaves. 

The  third  and  fourth  Books  of  Kamban'^  tran^ 
slation  of  the  Rdmdyana. 

III. — Rdmdyana  Sundara  Kdnda. 

Palm  leaves. 

llie  fifih  book  of  Kamban* s  Rdmdyana^ 

IV. —  Yuddha  Kdnda. 

Palm  leaves. 

Tlie  sixth  book  of  the  Rdmdyana,  containing  an 
account  of  the  engagement  between  the  forces  of 
Rdma  and  Rdvana,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
latter. 

V.  —  Uttara  Kdnda. 

Palm  leaves. 

» 

^rhc  lu^t  or  supplementary  section  of  the  Rd' 
mdyana  of  Kamban. 
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VI. — Rdmdyana  Vdcht/a. 

Falm  leaves. 

A  prose  version  of  the  Rdindyana:  attributed  also 
Kamban. 

VII.— The   Mahdbhdrata. 

a.  The  Sabha  Parva,  Palm  leaves,  2  Copies, 

b.  The  Udyoga  Parva,  Ditto, 

c.  The  Yuddha  Parva,  Ditto. 

d.  The  Mahaprasthan  Parva,  Ditto. 

e.  The  embassy  of  Krishna,  Ditto^  2  Copies, 
f.  The  Episode  of  Pururava,  Ditto. 

Different  portions  of  the  great  Sanscrit  Poem^ 
the  Mahdbhurata  translated  by  Vallipule  Alvar, 
one  of  the  twelve  chiefs  of  (he  Rdmdnuja  sect  of 
VaishnavaSy  established  in  the  De/ckin. 

VUI; — Sambhava  Khanda  of  the  Skanda  Purdna. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  section  of  the  Skanda  Purdnay  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Kdrtikei/ay 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit ;  by  Kasyappa  Guru, 
of  Kdnchipur  or  Conjeveram. 

IX. —  Yuddha  Khanda  of   the    Skanda  Purdna. 

Palm  leaves. 

Translation  of  the  section  of  the  Skanda  Pu* 
Tdntty  giving  an  account  of  the  combat  between 
the  Gods  under  Kartikeyay  and  the  Demons  under 


Tdraka,  antl  the  destruction  of  the  latter  by  the 
former;  by  the  same  author  as  the  last. 

X. — Kdsi  Kkanda  of   the  Skanda  Purdna, 

Palm  leaves^ 

The  section,  of  the  Skanda  Purdna,  which 
gives  a  detuiled  account  of  the  different  holy 
shrines  at  Kdsi  or  Benares^  and  the  legends  which 
explain  the  origin  of  their  sanctity.  The  tran- 
slation is  ascribed  to  a  Prince  of  the  Phidya  race^ 
or  house  of  Madura,  Adivira  Rdma. 

X  I. — Brahmottara  Section  of  the  Sl:anda  Pur  ana. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  translation  of  a  division  of  the  Skanda  Pu^ 
rdna;  relating  especially  to  the  worship  of  Siva, 
and  the  efficHcy  of  the  emblems  home  by  his  {oU 
lowers,  by  Viratunga,  Raja  of  Tingasi. 

XII. — Bhdgavat  Purdna. 

a.     Palm  leaves— b.  ditto. 

An  abridged  translation  of  the  Bhdgavat 
Purdna,  by  Chennai/a  Vadha. 

Xlll. —  Viswakermd  Purdna  Sangraka. 

Paper. 

An  abridgement  of  the  Viswakerma,  Upaprdmk 
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XW.—Periya  Purdna. 

a.     Palm  leaves — b.  ditto — c.  Paper. 

A  collection  of  legends  recording  the  devotion 
of  sixty-three  eminent  disciples  of  the  Saiva 
faith,  as  taught  by  Jnylina  Samandhar,  and 
the  favour  shown  them  by  the  deity  at  various 
places  in  the  Peninsula,  but  especially  at  Chidam^ 
bara  or  Chelamhram  :  the  persecution  of  the 
Bauddhas  is  here  attributed  to  Jny ana  Samandhar. 
in  56  chapters^  or  4000  Verses,  by  Chakkalij/ar^ 

XV. — Teruvanda  Purdna. 

a.     Palm  leaves — b.  Paper. 

An  account  of  an  act  of  devotion  of  one  of 
the  Chola  Princes,  of  great  celebrity  in  the  Penin- 
sula, Teruvanda  or  Teruganda  or  Teritvarun* 
da  Chola,  who  commanded  his  son  to  be  put  to 
death  for  driving  over  and  killing  a  calf  accidentally 
in  the  street  of  Teruvalur,  near  the  shrine  of  a 
famous  temple  of  Siva,  as  Tiyaga  R6ya  SwdrnL 
The  boy  having  been  accordingly  slain,  was  res- 
tored to  life  by  Siva,  as  a  mark  of  his  sense  of  the 
father's  devotion. 

XVI. — Kanchistkala  Purana. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  Legendary  account  of  the  city  of  Kdnchi  or 
Conjevtram,  the  foundation  of  which  is  attributed 
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to  KuloUunga  Chola,  the  father  of  Adonda  Tan^ 
dira.  It  contains  some  celebrated  shrines  of  the 
Saiva  faith,  in  the  temples  of  Siva  as  Ekamre^ 
swara,  and  of  Durgd  as  Kamdkshi  which  were 
repaired,  if  not  erected  by  Sankara  Acharya. 
This  account  is  said  to  be  a  translation  by  the  poet 
Kamban  from  the  Sanscrit  work  on  the  same 
subject.  This  work,  or  the  Sanscrit  original^  is 
very  absurdly  termed  by  Dr.  Heyne,  *' the  best,  if 
not,  the  only  geographical  account  of  ancient 
Hindustan." 

XVII. — Arundchala  Mdhatmya. 

a.     Palm  leaves — b.  ditto. 

Account  of  a  sacred  shrine  of  Siva^iTerunamale 
or  Trinomallee  as  Arundchaleswara  or  Tejalinga, 
being  dedicated  to  the  emblem  of  that  deity,  as 
representing  the  element  of  fire.  According  to 
the  legend  it  was  on  this  spot  that  Siva  appeared 
as  a  fiery  linga  ioBrahmd  and  Vishnu,  and  desired 
them  to  seek  his  base,  and  summit;  which  they 
attempted  in  vain;  in  commemoration  of  which  the 
Gods  requested  Siva  to  remain  in  a  reduced  form 
as  a  linga  here,  and  erected  the  temple.  The  work 
also  contains  the  Paurdnic  accounts  of  Daksha's 
sacrifice,  the  birth  of  Pdi^ati,  her  marriage  to 
Siva,  her  destruciion  of  Mahislidsura^  and  her 
becou)ing  half  Siva's  body  or  Arddhandriswari 
ttt    the  Aruna  mountain;    also    the  liberation  of 
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different  persons  from  penalties^  and  imprecations^ 
by  their  worshipping^  at  this  shrine.  The  Temple 
was  repaired  by  Vajrdnkusa  king  of  Madura. 
The  hill  is  termed  Aruna  or  red,  from  the  redness 
of  the  fiery  Linga  which  originally  appeared  here, 
or  from  the  red  blossoms  of  the  Palds  tree,  a  forest 
of  which  trees  o-rew  over  the  mountain.  Tran- 
slated  from  the  Sanscrit  by  Yellapa  Vadyar. 

XVIII. —  Vriddhdchala  Purcina. 

Si.     Palm  leaved— b.  ditto — c.  ditto — d.  ditto— e.  dittoJ 

Legendary  description  of  a  shrine  of  Siva  on 
Vriddhdchala^  or  the  ancient  Hill^  Verddhachalam 
in  the  Carnatic,  said  to  have  been  revealed  for  the 
devotions  of  Brahma,  Agastya  is  said  to  have  here 
expiated  the  sin  of  devouring  Ilwala  and  Vdtdpi, 
translated  by  Yellapa  Vadyar, 

XIX. — Indrakila  Parvata  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legend  of  a  double  shrine  of  Vishnu  and  Siva, 
on  a  hill  near  Valliama  nagar  or  Vellum  in 
Tanjore,  erected  by  Indra  in  expiation  of  the 
curse  he  incurred  from  Gautama,  who  resided 
originally  on  this  spot,  for  the  deception  practised 
by  the  deity  on  the  wife  of  the  sage.  The  town' 
was  afterwards  founded,  it  is  said  by  Kala  Kanthd 
Chola,  and  named  after  his  mother  Vallidmd, 
Translated  by  Muragappa. 

V 
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XX. — Sivandhi  Sthala  Purdnal 

a<     Palm  leaves — b.  Paper  ditto. 

A  Legendary  account  of  the  celebrated  temple 
at  Trichanapaliy  in  13  sections^  as  supposed  to  be 
related  by  Gautama  to  Matanga  and  other  sages. 
The  rock  is  said  to  have  been  a  splinter  of 
MahamerUy  blown  by  the  Deity  of  the  wind  from 
the  peak  of  that  mountain.  It  was  afterwards  the 
residence  of  Trisira,  one  of  Ravana's  generals, 
whence  its  name  Trisira  mdU  or  Trisirapalli 
corrupted  into  Trichanopoly,  Rama'm  his  conquest 
,  of  the  Dekhin  took  it,  and  he  worshipped  at  the 
shrine  of  Sioa  as  Trisirapallinathy  an  image  set 
up  by  the  Rakshasa.  It  was  next  celebrated  as 
the  residence  of  Sarama  Muni,  who  decorating  his 
garden  with  Sivandhi  plants,  brought  from  Pdtala^ 
the  place  was  known  as  Sivandhi  parvata.  Sar* 
vddilyachola  having  come  from  the  north  of  the 
Kdveri  hither,  founded  along  the  Southern  bank 
of  that  river,  the  city  of  Wariur.  One  of  his  suc- 
cessors having  forcibly  taken  from  the  garden  of 
Sarama  muni,  some  of  those  flowers  which  he  cul« 
tivated  for  the  purpose  of  ofiering  to  Siva,  the  Muni 
pronounced  an  imprecation  on  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  JVariur  was  buried  beneath  a  shower  of 
dust.  The  Queen  alone  escaped,  and  in  her  flight 
WHH  delivered  of  a  male  child:  after  some  interval, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Chola  kingdom  proceeding  to  elect 
u  king)  determined  by  advice  of  the  Muni  to  crown 
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whomsoever  the  late  monarch's  elephant  should 
pitch  upon.  Being  turned  loose  for  that  purpose, 
the  elephant  discovered  and  brought  to  Trisira* 
male,  the  child  of  his  former  master^  who  accord- 
ingly  became  the  Chola  king,  the  whole  being  the 
work  of  the  favour  of  the  Deity  worshipped  on  this 
mountain. 

XXL — Awaryar  kovil  Mdhatmya. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legendary  account  of  a  temple  at  Awariar  koil 
near  Chidambara,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Mdnikya  Vdsaka,  the  minister  of  Arimerdana, 
Vmg  oi  Madura :  the  work  also  contains  the  story 
of  Mdnikya  Vdsaka,  the  marvels  wrought  in 
whose  favour  by  Siva  are  narrated  by  Sonnerat 
in  his  account  of  the  Hindu  festivals.  It  maj  be 
here  observed,  that  notwithstanding  SonneraVs 
work  contains  many  inaccuracies,  and  is  disfigured 
by  the  use  of  provincialisms  in  the  terms  of  the 
Hindu  Mythology  and  religion,  it  continues  to  be 
the  only  authority  worthy  to  be  consulted  on  these 
subjects,  as  observable  in  the  south  of  India. 

XXII. —  Vedapuri  Sthala  Purdna. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  a  temple  of  Siva  at  Vedapuri  called 
also  Rudrapuri,  Brahmdpura  or  Trivatur  near 
Chilafnbaram,  where  Siva  is  said  to  have  appeared  ^ 


in  the  disguise  of  a  Brahman^  and  taught  th# 
Vedas  to  the  Rishis,  or  rather  the  Agamas  and 
mantras  or  mystical  portion^  which  it  is  said  he 
translated  into  Tamul^  and  then  disappeared,  by 
entering  into  a  Linga  at  this  place^  in  consequence 
of  which  be  has  been  since  worshipped  here  as 
Vedapuriswara,  The  Legend  comprises  the 
usual  stories  of  the  marriage  of  Siva  and  Pdrvati, 
and  the  birth  of  Kdrtikeya  and  Ganesa,  and 
illustrations  of  the  efficacy  of  the  shrine  as  shewn 
in  the  boons  obtained  there  by  Brahmd,  Chandra, 
Rdmia,  Ndreda,  and  others,  also  an  a^ccount  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Bauddhas,  by  Jnyana  Samandhar. 
Translated  by  Jppana  Sundara  Mdnikya  Vdsaka* 

XXWL—Tribhuvana  Sthala  Purdna. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legendary  account  of  a  shrine  of  Siva  as  TVf* 
hhuvaneswara  in  the  vicinity  of  ChidambaraMy  and 
of  various  sacred  temples  along  th^  Volar  river, 
attributed  chiefly  to  Kulottunga  chola  and  Keri^ 
kdla  ckolu. 

XXIY. —Nale  Sthala  Purdna. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  a  shrine  where  Siva  is  worshipped  as 
the  Pancha  Linga,  or  in  the  five  types  of  the 
elements ;  erected  it  is  said  by  Jayawdconda  ehola. 
It  is  also  called  Majfura 


XXV.^Chitrakiita  Mdkdlmya. 

Palm  leaves 

Legend  of  the  hill  of  Chitrakote  m  Bundelcund, 
the  temporary  residence  of  Rama,  and  the  site  of 
a  number  of  temples  to  which  Pilgrimage  is 
made. 

XXYL—MadhydrJuna  MdHHmya. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legend  of  a  Siva  Linga  at  Madhyarjuna,  be* 
tween  the  JSTareri  and  Coleroon  rivers,  where  F/ra- 
chola  it  is  said  was  released  from  the  sin  of  acci^ 
dentally  slaying  a  Brahman. 

XXWl.—Perawoliyar  Pur&na, 

Palm  leaves. 

A  translation  of  the  Hdlasya  Mahhtmya  or 
Madura  Purdna,  giving  an  account  of  that  city  and 
the  sixty-four  sports  of  Siva,  see  page  9 L  By 
Puranjote  Mahdmuni. 

XXWllL-^Tirapdsura  Sthala  Pur&na* 

A  aim  leaves. 

An  account  of  Tripasgre;  the  town  and  temple 
of  D^i,  there^  are  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Kerikdla  Chola.  .^ 
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XXIX. — Sriranga   Mahdlmytl, 

Palm  leaves^ 

Account  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Sriranga 
or  Seringham,  between  the  branches  of  the  Kaverij^ 
opposite  to  Trichinopoly.  It's  sanctity  arises  from 
lis  being  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  Vibkiskana 
deposited  the  Vimdna,  and  imag;e  of  Vishnu  asr 
Sriranga,  which  Vishnu  gave  to  Brahma,  and 
Brahma  to  Ikshwdku,  from  whom  they  descended 
to  Rama,  and  by  him  were  presented  to  Vibhishana. 
The  erection  of  the  present  temple  is  ascribed 
to  one  of  the  Chola  Princes :  by  Nangaya^ 

XXX.-^Tiruvattura  Koshamangala  Purdncu 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  a  shriae  of  Siva  at  Trivatur,  ai 
Maugalcswara,  with  various  legends  exemplifying 
the  virtue  of  the  ashes  of  cowduns:^  Rudrdksha 
iKadSj  and  other  Saiva  insignia. 


O' 


XXXL — VaUijfamm&  Purina. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legend  of  a  goddess  named  Valliyammd,  the 
briiie  of  Kdrtikrifa,  worshipped  in  the  Dekhia 
t^six^oiftlly  ntChiUmbaram.  Tl^is  tract  is  rather  the 
lustory  of  tuo  binh,  and  exploits  o(  KdrtikeyOy  ia 
which  his  iuArria«:;*e  wiili  the  daughter  of  a  hunter 
uamcHi  VtiUhjfmmJ,  an  iacarnaiion  of  PdrvatK 
i«oi\«of  tUcincidtuts:  b}  AArriti. 
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XXXIL—Palani  Purana. 

Paper. 

Legendary  acronnt  of  several  sacred  shrines  in 
Dindigul,  at  Palani,  Sivagiri  and  Vardhagiri,  the 
site  of  temples  of  Siva  and  Kartikeya,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  the  legendary  anecdotes  chiefly 
relate. 

XXXUI. — Tdmraparni  Mdhdtmt/a. 

Paper. 

Legendary  account  of  the  Tdmraparni  river, 
which  ib  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  sage  Agas" 
lya  from  the  north,  and  an  account  of  the  different 
holy  Lingas  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  from  its 
origin  in  the  Travancore  mountains  alonsr  its 
course  through  Tinnavelly  to  its  junction  with  the 
sea  at  Ptnnacoil. 

XXXIV. — Jambukeswara  Sthala  Purana. 

Paper. 

Legendary  account  of  the  celebrated  shrine 
on  the  south  of  the  Kaveri  usually  termed  the 
Jambukisma  Pagoda.  According  to  the  legend 
it  is  named  from  Jambu  or  Jambuka,  a  Muni, 
who  presented  a  Jambu  or  Rose  apple  to  Siva, 
who  after  putting  it  into  his  mouth,  spate  it  out 
again  on  the  Earth.  The  Muni  picked  it  up  and 
placed  it  on  his  head,  which  act  of  veneration 
pleasing  the  God,  he  consented  to  reside  on  thd 
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•pot  where  the  rejected  fruit  alighted.  Pdrvati 
having;  incurred  Siva*s  displeasure,  was  sentenced 
by  him  to  reside  on  Earth  at  this  spot,  i/vhere  she 
18  worshipped  as  Akhildndeswariy  the  sovereign  of 
the  universe.  The  Linga  is  called  Amriteswara 
and  Kailaseswara,  or,  after  the  Muni  by  whom  it 
was  set  wpiJambukeswara. 

XXXV. — Padmdchala  Mdhdtmya. 

paper. 

Legend  of  the  shrine  of  Siva  as  Padmagiriswara, 
or  the  Lord  of  the  mountain  Padma,  and  of  his 
Sakti  or  Goddess  named  Ahhirami  Devi,  on  the 
western  coast,  near  Gokerna. 

XXX  VL — Srikarani  Pur  ana. 

Paper. 

Legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  the  ac- 
countants of  Tonda  Mandal,  who  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  Brahma  .and  Saraswaii,  who 
Imving  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Durvasas,  were 
born  on  earth,  as  i\\e  Brahman  Alreya,  and  Princess 

Sugunamalds  In  their  new  birth,  they  were  again 
mill  ried,  and  had  sixty-four  Sons,  who  accompanied 
Chvnnc  Chola,  when  he  first  marched  from  the 
noiih  of  India  to  Tonda  Mandala.  The  Chola 
prinoo  distrihnted  the  villages  to  sixty-four  tribes  of. 
liiiihmiirM,  iiud  iippropiiated  one  share  of  each  en- 
duNvmoul  to  the  dcsccudauts  of  Atreyaj  to  keep  the 
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accounts.  The  legend  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
Brahmdnda  Purdna,  and  translated  into  high 
'f  amul  by  Narakira,  one  of  the  Sanghatar  of 
Madura,  at  the  request  of  Karanikuta  chura 
Nayana\  the  minister  of^the  Pandyan  king:  whence 
it  substance  was  composed  by  Guruvappam,  a 
Brahman  of  the  tribe  of  Gautama,  and  Siilra  of 
Aswaldi/ana. 

XXXVII  —Ndsiketu  Purdna. 

a.     Palm  leaves — b.  ditto. 

Legendary  account  of  Ndsiketu,  the  son  of 
Divya  Muni,  his  visit  to  Naraka  or  hell,  and  devo- 
tion to  Siva. 

XXXyUl.—Mupuntoti  WolU. 

a.     Paper — b.  Palm  leaves- 

Manuscript  a.  contains  an  account  of  the  erection 
of  the  Fort  and  various  Temples  at  Arkat,  by  Vira^ 
sambhu  Rdya,  and  the  construction  of  a  canal 
which  supplied  that  city  with  water  by  thirty  bran- 
ches filled  from  thirty,  (Mupattu,)  reservoirs. 
The  same  contains  also  doctrinal  injunctions  to  the 
Jangamas.  Manuscript  b.  besides  describing  the 
powers  of  the  form  of  Siva  worshipped  here,  spe- 
cifies the  endowments  granted  to  the  temple. 


~\ 
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XXXIX. — Tiruvadetur  Kovil  kath&. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legendary^ccount  of  the  founding  of  the  temples 
of  Siva  and  Pdrvati,  at  Tiruvadetore,  south  of  the 
Kaveri,  by  Muchukunda  Rdya,  originating  in  the 
&vour  of  Parvati  to  Nandi. 

XL. — Warayur  grama  Vernanam. 

Account  of  the  village  of  Warayur^  and  the 
temples  there  of  Vilwana'th,  Kadambeswara,  and 
Tirukaliguna,  and  the  inscriptions  found  there. 

XLl. —  Vishnukdnchi  Kovil  Vernanam* 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  temple  at  Kdnchi,  dedicated 
to  Vishnu  or  Varadaswdmi,  the  different  festivals 
celebrated  in  honor  of  him,  and  the  mode  of  per- 
forming worship. 

XLl  I. — Cholangipur  Perumal  Kovil  Katha. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  the  daily  offerings  in  the  temple  of 
Vishnu,  at  Cholangivaram  near  Chittur  in  the 
district  of  Arcot. 

XLIIL — Tiruvalliyanam  Kovil  Mdhatmya. 

Palm   leaves. 

Legendary  account  of  the  founding  of  a  temple  to 
Siva,  as  Kaparddisxcara,  at  a  place  on  the  bank  of 
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the  Kaveri,  by  Haridkwaja  chola,  and  the  power 
of  that  divinity. 

XLIV. — Totiya  Madura  Valiyamman  Mdhdtmya. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legendary  account  of  a  form  of  Kali,  who 
appeared  in  a  vision  to  Kanada  a  Pandaram,  at 
Chilambaram^  telling  him  she  had  came  from 
Madura,  to  see  the  Akhanda  Kaveri,  the  single  or 
undivided  stream,  and  directing  him  to  erect  a  tem- 
ple to  her  on  the  bank  of  the  River,  with  particu- 
lars of  the  grants  made  to  the  shrine. 


LOCAL  HISTORY   AND  BIO- 
GRAPHY. 


V'^Chola  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper. 

This  ami  the  works  ensuing  profess  to  record  the 
hisiorv  nf  the  Princes  of  Ckola,  an  important  divi- 
sion of  (he  Peninsula,  from  which  the  Eastern 
Coast  appears  to  derive  its  appellation^  Coromandel, 
Chah,  or  Chora-mandaL  It  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Regio  Sons  and  R. 
Sonfanum.  According  to  local  designations^  the 
Chola  country  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sea, 
on  iho  south  by  the  Vellar  River,  by  the  Kutakeri 
o\\  the  west»  and  Koitudfu  or  Pennar  on  the  north. 
Tiiia  would  indutte  the  whole  of  the  coontry  known 
Av^  the  Camatic  below  the  Ghats,  and  excludes  the 
moi'e  »oat))ern  countries  which  are  <miinarily  sop* 
yitvj^^d  to  W  signified  by  Ckolu  or  Tamjore.  It 
U[i|HH»\^.  however,  that  the  Hants  of  the  kingdom 
vautHl  at  uiflerent  periods^  and  in  the  time  of 
iHt^^m^^  AnU  vras  tbe  capital— at  m  kler  date 
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Wariur  near  Trichinopoly ,  next  Kumbhakona,  and 
finally  Tanjore,  was  the  residence  of  the  Chola 
Princes. 

The  accounts  of  the  Chola  kings  are  very  nume- 
rous, very  confused,  and  very  contradictory.  The 
work  here  adverted  to  professes  to  be  translated  from 
the  Bhavishyotiara  Purdna,  of  which  however  it 
never  formed  a  portion,  by  order  of  one  of  the 
Mahratta  Princes  of  Tanjore,  Sarabhdji.  It  gives 
an  account  of  16  kings,  or  Kulottunga,  Deva 
chola,  Sasisekhara,  Sivalinga,  Vira,  Kerikdla, 
Bhima,  Rdjdrdjendra,  Viramdrlanda,  Kirttiver^ 
dhana,  Vijaya,  Kanaka,  Sundara,  Kalakala, 
Kalydna,  Bhadra.  Several  of  these  are  of  great 
celebrity,  and  their  names  occur  in  numerous  in- 
scriptions in  Colonel  Mackenzie's  collection,  in 
which  however  the  only  dates  given  are  those  of 
the  years  of  their  reigns.  Authorities  are  much  at 
variance,  as  to  the  times  at  which  they  lived,  and 
Kulottunga  the  first  of  the  above  series,  is  placed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Kali  age,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  in  the  beginning  and  in  the 
end  of  the  eighth,  and  even  in  the  ninth.  If  any 
trust  is  to  be  placed  in  the  tibove  list  of  Princes,  he 
may  have  reigned  in  the  eighth  century.  Rdjendra 
the  patron  of  Kamban,  and  seventh  from  Kulottanga, 
reigning  in  A.  D.  886,  see  page,  163.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Ellis  (Mirasi  Right)  observes,  that 
Vira  Chola,  the  fifth  prince  from  Rdjendra,  reign* 
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ed  about  A.  D.  918,  and  yet  Vira  in  the  above  Irrt 
precedes  Rdjendra.  Some  accounts  however  make 
Kulloltunga,  the  Patron  of  Kamban  and  Vira  \% 
the  fifih  of  the  dynasty,  reckoning  from  Kulot^ 
tanga,  who  as  cotemporary  with  the  Poet,  may 
have  reigned  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  the  same  with  tiiat 
Rajendra,  who  patronised  Kamban,  for  Kulot^ 
tunga  means  *'  the  exalter  of  his  race/'  and  Rdjen^ 
dray  is  only  ''  Prince  of  Princes  :"  as  Titles,  these 
were  no  doubt  applied  to  different  individuals,  and  we 
have  a  Vishnu  Verddhana,  Kulottunga  Chola,  as  late 
as  the  end  of  the  1 1th  century :  hence  arises  much  of 
the  confusion  which  pervades  all  the  accounts  of 
the  Chola  kings.  It  is  not  unlikely  however,  that 
the  prince  more  especially  known  as  Kulottunga 
Chola,  reigned  at  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  or 
even  later,  for  Kerikdla  the  sixth  of  the  list,  is 
made  in  various  traditionary  accounts,  the  persecu- 
tor of  Rdmanuja,  and  dying  in  consequence,  in  the 
early  part  of  that  reformer's  career,  which  appears 
to   have  been   about  the   beginning   of  the   12th 

century.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  some 
lists  interpose  .eight,  some  thirteen,  and  some  six^ 
teen  Princes,  between  Kulottunga  and  Kerikdla^ 
and  in  one  list,  Kerikala  is  placed  seventeen  gene- 
rations before  Kulottunga,  making  an  extreme 
variation  of  thirty-three  generations,  which  it  will 
require  more  ingenuity  thancan  be  here  pretended  to^ 
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to  reconcile,  on  the  whole,  however,  the  weight  of 
testimony  places  that  Prince,  who  is  best  known  as 
Kulotiunga  Chola,  about  the  end  of  the  ninth,  and 
beginning-  of  the  tenth  century. 

This  work  is  more  of  a  legendary  than  a  histori- 
cal character,  and  is  intended  to  record  the  devotion 
of  various  Chola  Princes  to  Siva^  as  shewn  in  the 
consecration  of  different  Lingas.  Kulottunga  is 
said  to  have  erected  a  Temple  to  Tungeswara, 
whence  his  capital  was  called  Tungapur  or  Tan^ 
Jore,  Sasisekhara  erected  a  causeway  or  bridge 
over  the  Kaveri  river.  Siva  Linga  having  killed  a 
calf  by  accident,  was  put  to  death  by  his  father, 
but  restored  to  life  by  Siva.  Kerikdla  brought  the 
Vrihadiswara  Linga  from  the  Nermada,  and  built 
a  temple  for  it,  by  which  act  of  piety  he  was  cured 
of  the  leprosy.  Rdjdr6jendra  subdued  various 
countries  and  erected  numerous  temples.  F/ra- 
mdrtanda  propitiated  Konkanesa.  Kirtti  Verd* 
dhana  obtained  progeny  by  viOV^\i\\i\)\v\^  Kdrtikeya. 
Kanaka  prevailed  upon  hranda  Muni  to  fill  up  a 
gulph,  through  which  the  water  of  the  Kaveri  dis- 
appeared. Sundara  expiated  the  crime  of  acciden- 
tally killing  a  Brahman  by  veneration  to  Madhyar^ 
juna.  Kalakala  was  raised  to  the  heaven  of  Siva, 
by  Bhaktitushteswara,  or  the  Lord  pleased  with 
faith,  and  Bhadra,  obtained  the  like  end  by  devo- 
tion to  the  same  deity.  The  last  section  gives 
some  account  of  the  different  holy  places  of  the 
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Saiva  faith  in  the  country  alonff  the  Kaveri,  er 
immediately  to  the  south.  The  work  is  also  styled 
the  Vrihadiswara  Mahatmya. 

II. — Chola  PuTva  Pattayam. 

a.     Paper — b.  Palm  leaves. 

A  hisCorv  of  some  of  (he  Chola  kin^:?,  accordinjr 
to  the  Kal'Vetu,  or  records  professedly  derived  from 
inscriptions^  of  Kanchi. 

According    to  this  authority,    the  first    Chola, 
Chera^  and    Pandya   Princes,  or  Virachola,  Bala 
Chera  and  Vdjranga  Pandya,  were  born  by  com- 
mand of  Siva  for   the  destruction  of  Siliv&hana, 
who  encouraged  the  BauddhaSy  and  persecuted  the 
Brahmans.  After  clearing  the  site  of  Kanchi,  which 
had  become  a  wilderness,  and  restoring  the  ancient 
Temples  of  Ekdmreswara   and   Kdmdkshi,    they 
proceeded  against  Sdlivdhana,  who   they    insisted 
should  leave  his  capital,   Trichinapali,  and  return 
to  Jiis    former     metropolis,    Bhoja    Bayapur    in 
Ay odhy a  ov  OxxiieW      As  he  refused,  they  attacked 
Trichinapali,,  took  it,  and  put  Sdlivdhana  and  all 
the  Bauddhas,  except  a  few  who  fled  beyond  Sea 
to  the  eastward,  to  the  sword.    As  Sdlivdhana  was 
a  Brahman,  \\\q  Rajas  to  expiate  the  sin  of  slaying 
him,  built  an  infinine  numher  of  temples  to   Siva 
and  his  bride.     These  transactions  are  placed  in  the 
Kali  year  1443,  or  1659  before  Christ,  and  1737 
before  Sdlivdhana  reigned,  agreeably  to  the  ^Era, 
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which  dates  from  his  reign   or  A.  D.  78.     After 
Virachola,  it  is  said,  twenty-five  Princes  reigned  to 
Uttama  Chola,  the  twenty-sixth,  whose  capital  was 
Wariur,  and  who  deviating  from  the  faith  of  his 
predecessors,    had    his   Capital    submerged    by   a 
fihower  of    dust,     the   same   Story   being  told   of 
him  as  is    narrated    in    the    Sivandhi   Purdna. 
The  wife  of  Uttama,  then  pregnant  escaped,  and 
was    delivered  of   a  son   with    whom    she    lived 
twelve  years  in  obscurity.     At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  nobles  of  the  Chola  kingdom  agreed  to  leave 
the  election  of  a  Prince  to  the  choice  of  the  late 
Raja's  elephant,  who  after  s«me  search  discovered 
the  Son  of  Uttama,  amongst  a  number  of  boys, 
raised    him   on   his   trunk,    and    carried    him    to 
TiruvatuTy    to    tl.e    Temple    of    Tiyaga    Raya, 
where   he  was  recognised  as  Sovereign,   and  raised 
to   the  throne  by   the  name  of  Kerikd la   Chola. 
This   is  Said  to  have  happened  in  the  year  of  Kali, 
3567  or  A.  D.  466.  This  part  of  the  story  is  told  also 
of  the  son  of  Sarv&ditya  Chola,  in  the  Sivandhi  /^t^ 
rdna,  and  of  Mayuravermi  in  the  Mayura  Cheri* 
tra.     Kerikdla  is  said   to  have  put  his  son  to  death 
for  driving  over  a  calf  in  the  streets  of  Teruvalur, 
being   here   identified  with    Teruvarunda   Chola. 
For  this  he  was  punished  with  madness,   to  cure 
him  of  which  Kdmdkshi  assumed  the  form  of  a 
priestess,  and  directed  him  to  build  and  endow  360 
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Siv&layas  or  I'etnples  of  Siva  as  the  Lifiga* 
Similar  eiidowmenta  were  granted  by  the  Chera 
and  Pandya  Rajas,  the  particularisaiion  of  the 
chief  of  nhich  forms  the  remaiDing,  and  much 
the  largest  portion  of  this  work. 

111. — Ckoladesa  Purvika  Cheritra. 

Paper. 

A  treatise  on  the  ancient  history  of  the  Chola  kings 
written  in  answer  to  Major  Mackenzie*s  enquiries^  by 
Vedhandyaka,  a  native  christian  in  his  employ.  This 
tract  is  written  in  a  sfiirit  unfriendly  to  the  usual 
pretensions  to  high  antiquity,  and  with  some  critical 
acumen^  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following,  which 
is  given  in  the  writer's  own  words;  "Upon 
enquiring  from  well  informed  Natives,  andn^en  of 
letters,  I  find  their  replies  very  contradictory.  So/ne 
say  sixty-four  Chola  Princes  have  governed  the  Coudi 
try,  some  say  sixteen,  and  some  extend  the  line  to  the 
incredible  number  of  84.000.  The  account  1  have 
lately  transmitted  specifies  only  sixteen,  whose  joint 
reigns  are  made  to  amount  to  1 172  years:  th^  book 
alluded  to,  1  take  it,  contains  not  above  one  part 
in  four  of  truth,  and  the  other  three  parts  are  at 
variance  with  each  other.  The  most  accurate 
statement  appears  to  be  that  of  foriy-four  Princes, 
who  reigned  2136  years.  Of  these,  the  last,  Kulot- 
tunga    gave  his  only  daughter    in    marriage    to 
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Varaguna,  the  forty-eighth  Pandyan  Prince,  who 
thence  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  over  Chold 
and  Tonda,  as  well  as  Pdndya.  Eleven  Princes 
of  his  family  reigned  570  years,  making  aUogether 
S706  years/'  He  also  maintains  that  Kulotttmgap 
was  the  last^  not  the  first  of  the  Cholas,  and  makes 
him  contemporary  with  the  Poet  Kamban.  He 
notices  however  the  different  syi^tem,  which  mak^s 
him  the  first  of  sixteen  Princes,  whose  reigns  are 
said  to  extend  from  the  year  of  Kali  3349  to  4508 
or  A.  D.  248  to  A.  D.  1407.  The  last  Prince 
was  named  Pattira  Chola.  These  Princes  built 
or  repaired  the  temples  of'  Sriranga,  Jamhukes* 
wara,  Terumalei,  Tungeswar,  Vrihadiswar,  So* 
meswara,  Rameswara,  and  many  others.  The 
author  admits  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  the  forty-four  Cholas. 

In  this  work,  also,  the  author  denies  that 
Agastya,  invented  the  Tamul  language,  and  asserts 
that  his  medical  works  are  written  in  a  poor,  and 
low  style — very  inferior  to  that  of  Kamban. 
The  grammatical  work  in  80,000  Sutras,  or  apho- 
risms ascribed  to  him  is  pretended  to  be  lost,  and 
the  only  work  of  the  kind  known  is  the  supposed 
abridgement  of  it  by  Tolgappya:  another  Gram* 
mar  is  said  to  originate  with  the  work  of  Agastya, 
that  of  Mdnikya  vdsaka.  The  principal  classics 
of  the  ancient  Tamul  were  Samanal,  that  is,  Jains, 
or  Bauddhas,  most  probably  the  latter. 
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<■  The  comparatively  modern  date  of  the  Chela 
Princes  is  inferred^  with  much  reason^  by  the  writer 
from  the  perfect  state  of  the  buildings  ascribed 
to  them,  and  the  freshness  and  frequency  of  the 
traditions  relating  to  them^  which  are  current  in  all 
parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

IV. — Cholamandala,  Tondamandala,  Pandya- 

mandala  Rdjdkal. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  Princes  who  governed  the  coun« 
tries  of  Chola,  Tonda,  and  Pandya.  According  to 
this  tract,  the  whole  of  these  three  countries  were 
comprised  in  the  Dandaka  forest,  the  habitation  of 
foul  fiends,  and  picus  anchorets  only.  After  the 
extirpation  of  tlie  former,  Rama,  to  expiate  the 
sin  of  slaying  Havana,  a  Brahman,  erected  the 
temple  of  Rdmeswara,  to  which,  numbers  coming 
from  upper  Hindustan  in  pilgrimage,  settled  in  this 
part  of  India,  and  first  cleared,  and  cultivated  the 
country.  .  Amongst  there  was  Mathura  nayaka 
P&ndya,  a  man  of  the  agricultural  tribe  from  the 
north  of  India,  who  colonized  the  country  along 
tht  Vygi  River,  and  founded  the  city  of  Madura: 
from  him  forty-seven  Princes  descended  who  reign- 
ed in  succession  for  a  period  of  2137  years.  In 
like  manner,  the  country  along  the  Kaveri  was 
first  cleared,  and  occupied  by  a  colonist  from 
Ayodhya,  or  Oude,  named  Tayaman  Nalei  Chola, 
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who  founded  a  city  at  Trisirapttri  or  Trichino* 
poll.  The  forty-fourth  Prince  from  him  was 
Kuloltunga  Chola,  who  had  a  son  by.  a  dancing 
Girl,  or  as  he  gave  out  by  a  Ndgakanya^  a  nymph 
of  Pdtdla,  la  consequence  of  his  illegitimacy, 
the  chief  People  opposed  his  being  appointed  as 
Yuva  Raja  or  young  King,  and  on  this  account 
his  father  gave  him  a  tract  of  newly  cleared 
ground  from  the  Pennei  River  to  Kalahasiri, 
constituting  the  Tonda  Mandala,  the  Capital  of 
which  was  Kdnchi.  The  following  account  of 
Tonda  Mandalam,  and  its  limits  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Ellis's  tract  on  Mirasi  Rights,  a  work  previ- 
ously referred  to,  and  almost  the  only  contribution 
by  European  Scholars  to  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Dekhin,  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Tondei,  or  with  the  addition  of  mandalam,  a  province, 
country,  Tonda-mandalam,  of  which  Canjipuram  (Conjeveram) 
was  the  ancient  capital,  takes  its  designation  from  a  shrub  of 
the  same  name  with  which  it  abounds.  It  is  called  also  Vala< 
nadu,  or  Tondei- vala-nadu,*  the  extensive  distfictj  whence 
the  Shozha  princes  took  one  of  their  titles,  Valavan  or  Vala^ 
naden ;  this  name  it  probably  received  in  latter  times  when 
by  successive  conquests  it's  boundaries  had  been  extended  far 
beyond  those  which  will  be  presently  noticed.  This  country 
is  stated  to  have  been  covered  by  part  of  the  extensive 
wilderness  called  in  the  Rmndyauam,  Dandacaranyam  the  forest 


*  This  naine  is  sometimes  given,  to  Sozha-Dadu  itself,  or  rather  to 
the  whole  of  it's  territories,  when  it  had  become  far  more  extensive 
than  any  of  the  other  Tamil  Kingdoms. 
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q/*  Che  punbsher.  And  to  hAvfe  bc^en  inhalnted  cfri^naUy^  by  Ch# 
Curumber,  a  pastoral  and  half-savage  tribe,  but  suflScicntly, 
advanced  towards  civilization  to  have  chiefs  of  their  own,  each 
of  whom  resided  in  a  fortified  place,  having  a  district  of 
greater  or  less  extent  under  it's  jurisdiction,  denominated 
CbViam,  from  CbVtei  ajorl ;  of  these  there  were  twenty-^our, 
and  they  consdtute  the  largest  of  the  subdivisiorti  of  the  coan4 
try  hereafter  noticed.  This  race  was  exterminated  (in  lowar 
Tondei  at  least,  some  still  remain  in  upper  Tondei)  and  a  tribe 
of  agriculturists,  the  Velarer,  or  Vel'lal'er,  established  in 
the  country  by  A'danda  or  Tondaman  Chacraverty,  the  soti 
or  brother  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Shozlia-man'dalam,  the 
southern  portion  of  which  constitutes  the  modem  province 
of  Tanjore  at  a  very  early  period ;  possibly  before  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era,  as  many  of  the  names  by 
which  places  are  now  known,  and  which  seem  to  have  been 
imposed  by  these  colonists,  are  to  Y>e  found  in  Ptolemy's 
tables. 

The  Vellaler  of  Tonda-mandalam,  were  at  their  first  settle* 
ment  divided  into  three  tribes.— The  first  were  the  Condeicatti 
VellaUr,  so  named  from  tying  ihe  hair  in  a  tuft  on  ithe  crown 
of  the  head  instead  of  leaving  a  small  lock,  Cudumi,  behind^ 
as  worn  in  this  part  of  India,  or  before,  as  worn  in  Malay  alam. 
These  it  would  seem  A'danda  Chacraverti  found  in  the  coun- 
try, scattered  over  it  in  distant  settlements  where  the  land  had 
been  sufficiently  cleared  and  reclaimed  to  admit  of  agricultural 
pursuits. — The  second,  Shozha  Vellaler,  accompanied  the 
prince  into  Tonda-mandalam,  but  tradition  says  that  few 
remained,  the  others  being  disgusted  by  the  difficulty  experi^ 
enced  in  clearing  the  ground,  and  the  small  profits  resulting 
from  their  labours. — The  third  were  the  Tuluva  Vellaler,  who 
had  emigrated  from  Tuluva-nadu,  situated  on  the  western 
coast  of  India^  and  known  by  it's  modern  misnomer  of  Cant 
nadaor  Canara;  these  constituted  by  far  tlie  greater  body  of 
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the  settlers,  and  were  indacec}  to  remain  and  bring  the  wholfl^ 
province  into  cultivntion  by  the  peculiar  privileges  (the  Cdni« 
naanyam,  Mereis,  &c.  still  enjoyed  by  their  descendants) 
politically  conferred  upon  them  by  A'danda  Chacraierti.— 
Each  of  these  tribes  hold  at  present  Mir^i  in  Tonda*manda- 
lam ;  the  Tuluva  Veililer  in  a  greater,  the  Condeicatti  and 
Shozha,  ea  ch  respectively,  in  a  less  proportion,  and,  until  the 
teroiination  of  the  Tamil  government,  none  but  Veil aler  pos- 
sessed, or  were  qualified  to  possess  landed  property  in  the 
province. 

The  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  country  thus  settled,  the 
number  of  the  settlers  and  it's  variation  in  population  and 
prosperity  in  after  times  are  to  be  traced,  not  by  vague 
tradition  only,  as  is  too  commonly  conceived  to  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  remains  of  Indian  history,  but  in  writings 
of  different  periods,  as  substantially  authentic,  probably, 
though  intermixed  with  undisguised  fable,  as  the  records  of 
most  other  Countries. 


The  two  following  memorial  verses  state  the  boundaries  of 
Tonda-mandalam:  the  first  is  ascribed  to  Auveiyar,  a  Tamil 
poetess  of  high  renown. 

To  the  west  the  Pavazlta^mulei ;  Vengad^am  to  the  north  / 
The  straight  shore  of  the  resmnding  ocean  to  the  east ;  and 

high  in  renown 
The  Pindgei  to  the  south  ;  in  extent  twenty  cddamsi ; 
Know  these  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  excellent  Ton'dei 

Ndd'u. 

The  Pavazha-malei,  or  coral  mountains,  are  the  line  of  the 
pastern  Ghdts;  Vengadam  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  sacred 
l|ill  of  Tirupati;  Pinagei  (Pinaca)  is  the  Sanscrit  name  of  two 
rivers^   which  both  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Nandidurg ;  tlie 
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ffho  ft  as  T(m*deimdn  adorned  by  garlands  of  JUmcrs, 
tended  his  proieciion  to  it,  il  became  Ten^dei-nad'u. 

Stanzas  bt  Auybit^ar. 

Malei-nad'u  (the  hitlif  country  J*  abounds  in  elephants  j  the 
renowned  Shbzha-vaVandd^ui'  abounds  in  rice;  the  southern 
country yi  of  which  Buzhiyen  is  sovereign,  abounds  in  pearls  / 
and  the  well-watered  Jlelds  of  the  excellent  country  of  7€M»ifet 
eibound  in  learning  men. 

The  whole  earth  may  be  compared  to  an  expanse  of  wet^land: 

The  several  countries  of  the  earth,  marked  by  their  boundaries 
en  the  four  sides,  are  cultivated  Jields  within  it ; 

Ton^dei-vaVa-nad^u  is  lofty  sugar-  cane  in  one  of  these  Jlelds  : 

The  chief  Towns  of  this  country  are  the  crude  Juice  of  this 
sugar-cane  ; 

Cachchipuram  (Canjiveram)  and  its  vicinity  are  like  a  cake 
of  unrefined  sugar  obtained  by  boding  this  juice  ; 

And  a  large  concretion  of  refined  sugar  in  the  midst  of  this 
cake 

Represents   tli^   interior  of  Cachchiy  where  the  bulUborne 

Deity  resides, 

A  Stanza. 

It  (Tond^ei-nad'u)^  contaifis  ifventy-four  CbViom^  seventy ^ 
nine  ^ad'u^  and  one  thousand  nine-hundred  NuViam  {town'* 
ships)  beautified  by  the  leaves  of  the  palm :  the  families 
(gbtrams)  of  ancient  descent  are  twelve  thousajid^  but  it  is  imposm 
iXhle  to  declare  the  numbers  of  the  VeVlal'er  in  the  country. 


.  ♦  Malajalam   and   the  district  now  called  Coyembetlikr  (Coim* 
belore). 

+  Tanjore  and   the  districts  imroediately  to  the   north  of    tho 
Coriid'am  (Coieroon). 


%  Mudurei  and  irs  dependencies. 
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According  to  our  authority,  Tonda,  as  well  as 
Chola  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Pdndya 
Princes,  by  the  marriage  of  JSTw/oi^wng-a's  legitimate 
daughter  with  Varaguna  Pdndj/a,  and  remained 
subject  to  them  370  years. 

The  work  contains  also  some  accouat  af  the 
people  of  Marama,  who  it  is  said  were  originally 
a  Colony  of  Fishermen  from  Ceylon,  settled  at 
Rameswara,  and  on  the  opposite  coast,  by  Rama 
to  guard  the  temple.  They  were  made  slaves  by 
the  new  Colonists,  and  long  continued  ta  be 
subject  to  the  Pdndj/ a  Princes:  at  length  becoming 
numerous,  they  rose  against  their  masters,  and 
established  themselves  under  Iheir  owa  Princes, 
the  Setupatis,  or  Lords  of  the  straits,  the  Chan-' 
dra  or  Sender  bandi,  apparently  of  Marco  Palo. 
For  eleven  generaiions  the  Setupatis  were  Lords 
paramount,  even  o\ev  Madura,  and  the  Pdndi^ 
Princes  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  feuda* 
tories,  untill  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  fell  under 
the  Marawa  power  for  three  reigns,  when  they 
were  driven  to  the  south  of  the  Kaveri  again  by 
the  Kurumba  Prince  of  Alakapuri,  and  finally 
Mudura  and  Tanjore,  were  taken  from  them  by 
the  officers  of  the  Vijayanagar  Kings.  The  for- 
mer continued  under  the  Nayaks,  of  Madura^ 
and  the  latter  was  occupied  by  the  Mahrattas, 
untill  both  came  under  subjection  to  European 
power. 
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V. — Kalingattu  Bharini. 

a.     Paper. — b.     Palm  leaves. 

A  professedly  poetical  account  of  tlie  subjugation 
of  Kalinga,  by  Kulottunga  Chola,  but  the  work 
consists  chiefly  of  the  praises  of  Ganesa  and  Devi, 
and  a  description  of  poetical  or  rhetorical  orna^ 
ments.  Some  panegyrical  notice  of  Kerikala, 
Vira,  and  Kul/ottunga  Chola,  occurs,  but  nothing 
than  can  be  regarded  as  history.  The  latter  is 
made  to  recover  Kalinga  from  a  Mohammedaa 
prince. 

VI. — Paralamuvan  tcrhal. 

Paper. 

A  Poetical  account  of  the  actions  of  Vikrama 
Chola,  Kulottunga  Chola,  and  Rajendra  Chola, 
especially  of  their  foundings  and  endowing  Saiva 
temples,  by  Uttaga  Kuten. 

\ll -r—Pandya  Rdjdkal. 

a.     Paper — b.     Palm  leaves. 

A  history  of  the  Pdndyan  Kings,  or  Sovereigns 
of  Madura,  in  thirteen  Books :  chiefly  of  a  legen- 
dary>  and  sectarial  character.  It  begins  with 
Kulottanga,  in  the  year  of  Kali  one-thousand 
and  records  anecdotes  of  the  following  Princes, 
Anantaguna,  Kdlabhushana,  Rajendra  Pdndya, 
Rdjeswara,  Gambhira,  Vansapradipaka,  Puru-* 
hutajit,    Pdhdj/a    Vamsapdtdkd,   Sundareswara, 
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Pddasekhara,  Varagiina,  Rdjendra,  Suguna,  Chu 
irarathtty  Chitrabhushana^  Chitradhwaja,  Chiira-' 
vermd,  Chitrasena,  Chitravikrama,  Udanta,  W'ja 
Churdmani,  Rdja  Sdrdula,  Kulottunga,  Yodhana 
pravira,  Rdjd  Kunjaray  Rdjd  Bhayankara,  Ug^ 
rasenUy  Mahdsena,  Satrunjaya,  Bhimaratha, 
Bhimapardkramay  Pratdpa  Mdrtanda,  Vikrama 
Kunjakay  Yuddha  Koldhala,  Atulavikramay  Atula 
Kirtli.  Kirttivibhushana,  Vamsasekhara  and  Vam" 
sachurdmani,  or  thirty-nine  of  the  seventy-four 
Princes,  Avhich  tradition  usually  ascribes  to  the 
Pdndya  Dynasty.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
three,  of  Varagunay  and  the  two  last,  the  notice 
of  these  Princes  is  restricted  to  the  simple  enu- 
meration of  their  names,  and  the  stories  found 
in  the  accounts  of  the  others,  are  most  commonly 
miraculous  legends,  illustrating  the  power  of  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  Pandyan  Kingdom,  Pdrvati 
and  Sivtty  combined  as  Minakshi  Sundar^swara. 
The  last  five  chapters  are  devoted  to  marvellous 
anecdotes  of  the  College  of  MadurUy  founded  by 
Vamsa  Sekhara,  for  the  cultivation  of  Tamul: 
the  first  professors  of  which,  forty-eight  in  number, 
it  is  said,  were  incarnations  of  the  forty-eight  letters, 
of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  SiudSundareswara  himself 
■was  the  49th.  The  latter  presented  the  College 
with  a  diamond  bench  or  desk,  which  would  give 
place  to  no  heterodox  or  inferior  productions.  The 
Professors  becoming  arrogant,  Siva  appeared  as 
Terupurdntaka  Kaviswer,  or  according  to  some 
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accounts,  Teruvaluvar,  the  celebrated  moral  poel^ 
and  produced  a  work  wliich  bein»;  laid  on  the  desk 
viih  the  Books  of  the  forty-eijjht  professors  thrust 
every  one  of  them  off,  and  occupied  the  ivhole 
in  solitary  dignity.  The  chief  teachers  of  the 
Madura  College  were  Narakira,  Bdna,  and  /fa- 
pila,  to  whose  joint  labours  this  work  is  ascribed.. 

VIII. — Tondamdna  Katha. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  short  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Tonda, 
by  Adonda  Chakraverli,  the  illegitimate  soa  of 
Kulotiuns^a  Chola. 

J 

IX. — Tondamandala  Satakam. 

Talm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  country  of  Tonda  in  a 
hundred  stanzas  by  Padikdsi. 

X.-^Kongadesa  Rdjdkal. 

Palm  leaves 

An  account  of  the  Princes  of  of  the  country 
known  as  Konga  or  Chera,  ojne  of  the  three 
principal  divisions,  with  Chola  and  Pandya,  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Penin- 
sula. It  corresponds  nearly  with  the  modern 
districts  of  Salem  and  Coimbatore,  with  addition 
of  parts  of  Tinevelly  and  Travancore.  The 
boundaries  according  to  the  Tamul  authorities  are 
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ilie  Palini  river  on  the  north,  Tercasi  in  Tifina^ 
%)elly  on  the  east,  Malabar  on  the  west^  and  the 
Sea  on  the  souih. 

According  to  this  work,  the  series  of  Konga  or 
Chera  Princes,  a/rounted  to  twenty-six,  from  Vira" 
ray  a  Chakrwcertti  to  Raja  Malladeva,  in  the  time 
of  whose  descendants  the  kingdom  was  subdued  by 
iTie  Chola  Raja,  in  the  year  of  Sdlivdhan  816  or 
A.  D.  894.  The  Princes  here  enumerated  are  Vira 
Ray  ay  Govinda  R6ya,  Krishna  Rdya,  Kalivallabha, 
Govinda  the  2nd.  Chaturhhuja,  Kumdradevc, 
Trivikrama  Deva,  Kongani  Vermd,  Mddhava  Ver^ 
md,  Hari  Vermd,  Vishnugopa,  Krishna  Verm  a 
Dindikara,  Durvaniti,  Pushkara,  Trivikrama, 
Bhuvikrama,  Kongani Ma/iddhirdy a,  GovindaSvd, 
Sivaga,  Prithivi  Kongani  Mahddhirdya,  Raj  a. 
Alalia  Deva,  Ganda  Deva,  Satyav  akya  Deva, 
Gunottama  Deva.  From  the  Tanjorc  Sovereigns, 
Chera  passed  under  the  dominion  of'  the  Belil 
Rdjas  of  Maisur,  and  finally  under  that  of  the 
Princes  of  Vijayanagar,  of  whom  some  account  is 
also  given  in  this  work. 

XL — Kerndta   R^jdkal. 

a.     Palm  leaves  — b.  ditto— c.  ditto — d.  ditto. 

An  account  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Carnatic. 
After  a  short  notice  of  Yudhishthira,  and  his  breth- 
ren and   of    some  Hindu    Princes  of  the  Lunar 
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familv/  the  Manuscript  gives  an  account  of  the 
Mog;ul  Sovereigns  of  Hindustan^  and  ibe  family  of 
Nizam  alL  MSS.  6.  is  an  abridgement. 

XII. — Keraladesa  Kathd. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  short  account  of  Parasuramas  granting  the 
country  of  Kerala  or  Malabar  to  the  Brahmans^ 
and  of  some  of  the  actions  of  Cheruman  Perumdl, 
who  is  said  to  have  established  the  divisions  of  the 
countrv  siill  subsisting:,  and  to  have  become  a 
convert  to  Mohammedanism. 


XIII. —  Tuluvadesa  Kathd. 

a.     Falm  leaves — ^b.  ditto. 

A  short  account  of  Tuluva  from  the  time  of 
Alemgir,  including  an  account  of  the  descendants 
of  Sivaji. 

XIV, — Dilliraja  Katha. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  short  genealogical  account  of  the  descendants, 
of  Arjunay  and  a  few  ancient  Hindu  Princes,  and 
some  account  of  the  reign  of  Krishna  Rdya  of 
Vijayanagar. 
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XV. — Janameyaya  Vansavali, 

Palm  leaves. 

A  short  account  of  the  family  of  Janamejaya 
the  great  grandson  of  Arjuna. 

XVl.—Vadur  Sthala  Purana. 

a.    Palm  leaves ->b.  ditto— c.  dittor-d.  Paper. 

Account  of  the  life  of  Mdnikya  vdsaka,  Prime 
minister  of  Arimerddana  or  af  Vamsa  Sekhara^ 
King  of  Madura,  and  celebrated  for  his  devotedness 
to  Siva.  Having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  buy. 
horses,  he  encountered  Siva  as  a  Pandaram,  or 
Saiva  teacher,  by  the  way,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  lessons,  distributed  the  n^oney  he  was  intrusted 
with  to  his  mendicant  followers,  and  an  adjacent 
temple  of  that  divinity.  The  Rija  hearing  of 
what  was  taking  place,  sent  to  command  his  return 
to  Madura,  with  which,  by  the  advice  of  the  seem- 
ing Pandaraniy  he  complied;  informing  the  king  he 
had  bought  the  horses,  which  would  arrive  at  a 
lucky  hour:  at  first  the  king  beheved  him,  butupon 
further  information,  doubting  his  veracity,  subjected 
him  to  severe  tortures,  until  Siva  changing  a  num- 
ber of  jackalls  into  horses,  and  himself  asuming  the 
appearance  of  the  dealer,  arrived  at  Madura,  and 
delivered  them  to  the  king.  Being  conducted  to 
the  stables,  the  jackalls  at  night  resumed  their 
proper  shapes,  killed  the  real  horses,  and  brok6 

z 
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loose  and  ravaged  the  country.  M&nikya  Vdsaka 
was  in  consequence  again  imprisoned^  and  tortured, 
when  Siva  caused  the  Vygi  to  overflow  its  banks, 
and  deluge  the  country,  until  his  worshipper  wag 
released — other  marvels  are  nairatedof  Mdnikya 
Vdsaka,  who  finally  left  the  Raji*8  service  with 
honour,  and  adopted  a  religious  life,  in  \Yhich 
character  he  composed  the  Teruvargam,  a  set  of 
verses  in  four  books  in  praise  of  Siva,  and  other 
similar  works,  also  a  grammar  of  the  Tamul  lan- 
guage— After  visiting  the  principal  temples  of 
Siva  in  the  Dekhin,  he  settled  at  Chilambaramf 
where  he  was  visited  by  a  deputation  of  Bauddha 
priests  from  Ceylon,  whom  he  disputed  with  and 
overcame.  He  also  cured  the  daughter  of  the  Raja 
of  Ceylon  of  dumbness,  on  which  she  repeated  the 
twenty  verses  in  praise  of  Siva,  which  are  annexed  to 
the  Teruvargam*  The  Bauddhds  were  conver!- 
ed  by  these  marvels.  Mdnikya  Vasaka  was 
finally  absorbed  into  the  Linga  at  Chidambara,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  people. 

The  work  is  by  Sivajnyana,  a  Pandaram  or 
Siva  Ascetic. 

XVII. — Agastya  Varaldr. 

a.     Paper— b.  Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  Muni  Agasfya  taken  partly 
from  the  1st  section  of  the  Kasi  Khanda  of  the 
Skanda  Pur  ana,  and  partly  from  local  legends. 


X 
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Agastya  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  north  of 
India,  and  settled  finally  in  the  souths  where  he  was 
the  author  of  the  first  elements  of  Tamul  Gram- 
mar. His  grammaticar  writings  no  longer  ei^ist  in 
consequence  of  an  imprecation  upon  him,  by 
his  disciple  To/offl/ypya,  but  a  number  of  medical 
writings  bear  hi9  name.  Manuscript  6.  is  also 
known  as  the  Parana  Maharshi  Kathi. 

XVIII. — Sanghattdr  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves.^ 

^   Account  of  the  foundation  of  the  ^amul  Collego , 
at  Madura  for  forty-nine  professors  by  the  Pdndifa 
Raja   Vamsa  Sekhara,  and   the  triumph  over   the 
professors    by   Teruvdlluver,    the    author  of    the 
KoraL 

XIX. — Gnydna  Samandhar  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  a  Saiva  Priest,  who  is  said  to  have 
confuted  the  Bauddhas  or  Jainas  in  the  days  of 
Giina  Pdndyay  and  to  have  restored  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Saioa  faitlt  in  the  Chola  and  Pdndya 
Kingdoms. 

XX. — Sirutonda   Yachhagdna. 

Palm  leaves^. 

Account  of  Sirufonda,  originally  a  Jaina,  but 
a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Siva,  in  which  capacity 
he  received  a  visit  from  Siva,  disguised  as  a  Jan- 
gam.     By  Gm/dna  Prakdaika. 
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XXI. — Balaydla  Rdya  Yachhagdnal 

Account  of  the  faith  of  the  Bal&yala  Raja  of 
Sindhukota  in  Siva.  The  God  having  come  to  his 
house  as  a  Saiva  mendicant^  and  being  hospitably 
entertained  by  him^  desired  him  to  procure  him 
the  company  of  a  female^  who  had  been  chaste  for 
a  certain  period^  and  the  Prince  being  unable  to 
procure  such  a  woman  in  the  city^  presented  his 
own  wife  to  his  guest.  Siva  satisfied  with  this 
mark  of  his  piety^  appeared  in  his  real  figure^  and 
conferred  a  recompence  on  the  prince. 

XX IL — Kumbhakona  Virabkadra  Tamburati 

Bharani. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  a  priest  of  the  Vira  Saiva  sect  wha 
was  settled  at  Kumbhakona,  and  is  here  described 
as  an  ,  incarnation  of  Virabkadra  the  angry 
emanation  of  Siva,  employed  by  him  to  disturb 
the  sacrifice  of  Daksha,  which  legend  is  alsa 
i^arrated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  formd  the  bulk  of 
the  work.     By  Katta  lutan. 

XXUl.'^  Virabkadra  Tamburan  matha 

Vemanam. 

Palm  leaves. 

Some  account  of  the  Saiva  establishment  of 
Pandarams  at  Kumbhakona,  and  its  founder  Vira^ 
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hhadra,  as  well  as  of  some  of  his  successors  a^ 
principals. 

XX ly. — Madhurd  Virdppan  Amman. 

a.     Palm  leaves — b.  ditto — c.  ditto. 

An  account  of  Virdppa  one  of  the  subordinate 

chiefs  of  the  Madura  Kingdom  under  the  Ndy^aks^ 

Virdppa,  is  said  to  have   been   the  son  of  Tulasi 

Mahd  Rija,  but  the  astrologers  announcing  that  he 

would  cause  the  ruin  of  hisf  amily,  his  father  ordered 

him  to  be  exposed   in  the  forests.     He  was  there 

found  by  a  man  of  the  Chandila  or  Pariar  cast, 

and  brought   up   by   him  to  the  period  of  adoles- 

cer.ce,  when  with  his  father,  he  was  employed  in  the 

service  of  one  of  the  Poligars  of  Madura,  Bomma 

or  Bommaya  Ndyak.     Here  he  engaged  the  aflFee- 

tion   of  the  Poligar's  daughter,    and   raised    an 

insurrection  against  her  father,  in  which  Bommaya 

Ndyak  was  killed,  and  Virdppa  married  the  daughter* 

Virdppa  then  took  service  with  Chokandth  Ndyak 

of  Trichinapally,  by  whom  he  was  sent  with  an  army 

to   clear  Madura  of    banditti.      After  his  returuy 

whilst  visiting  a  harlot  by  night,  he  is  taken  up  for 

a  thief,   and  has   his  hands   and  legs   cut  ofiT.     He 

then  adopts  a  religious  life,  on  which  his  wife  burns 

herself,  whilst  he,  after  repairing  to  various  holy 

shrines  dedicated  to  Siva,  is  absorbed  in  a  stone 

Pillar,  by  favour  o{  Mindkshi  amman  andSwnrfare- 

swara,  and  is  worshipped  at  Madura  in  that  form* 

By  Nangaya. 
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XXV. — Bommandj/aka   Hatha. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  short  account  of  the  family  of  Bomma  or 
Bommapa  Ndt/ak,  one  of  the  Telingana  chiefs 
who  accompanied  Nagama  or  Viswanalka  Nayak 
from  Vijayanagar  to  Madura,  and  were  by  hica 
set  over  different  districts  as  Paligars.  These 
jurisdictions  were  not  unfrequently  changed^  and 
their  allegiance  transferred  to  the  chiefs  of  Tanjore 
or  Marawa,  untill  under  the  British  Government, 
the  family  was  admitted  according  to  this  authority, 
to  a  part  property  in  the  Villages  of  Karasahetu 
and  IVarapur.  By  the  fVakil  or  attorney  of 
the  family. 

XXVI. — Rdmdppat/yen, 

Paper. 

Account  of  the  defeat  of  Vanneya,  son  of  Adi 
Ndrat/an  Raja  of  Rdmnddy  by  Rdmdppya,  the 
general  of  Tirumala  Ndyak,  of  Madura^  about  the 
middle  of  the  17ih  century.  The  object  of  this 
war  was  to  restore  Tumbi,  the  nephew  of  Adi' 
ndrdyan^  whom  his  uncle  had  deposed  :  according^ 
to  Other  authorities,  Vanneya  successfully  resisted 
on  his  father's  part,  the  attack  of  the  Madura 
general,  and  it  was  only  after  his  death,  that 
Tumbi  was  made  Setupati  or  prince  of  Marava 
and  Ramnad.     By  Tennamanar  KavL 
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XXVII. — Chengi  Rajakal. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  Jayasinh,  Raja  of  Chengi  or  G/w- 
^ee,  his  defeat  by  the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  and  his 
death. 

XXVIII. — Narasinh  Raya  Vamsdvali.      ^ 

Genealogical  list  of  the  Princes  of  Vijat/anagar, 
and  an  enumeration  of  the  districts  subject  to  them, 
in  the  time  of  Narasinh  Riya,  the  14th  of  that 
"dynasty. 

XXI X. — Bhushyakdra  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Some  account  of  the  Vaishnava  reformer  Rama- 
nuja.  termed  Bhdshyakdra  from  his  explanation  of 
the  Vedas;  his  visits  to  different  holy  places,  and 
their  recovery  from  the  Saivas,  for  the  worship  of 
different  forms  of  Vishnu  especially  at  Tripeti,  and 
his  founding  the  temple  of  Terunar&yana  at 
Terundr&yanapur,  are  the  chief  sulyecis  of  this 
tract. 

XXX — Guru  Namasivdya  Cheritra. 

F^lm  leaves. 

Legend  of  some  Saiva  priest,  who  adopted  the 
mime  of  Nama  Sivdya,  Glory  to  Siva,  who  was 
first  established  at  Tirunamale^  and  thence  removed 
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to   Chiddmhara,  where  he  erected   part   of    the 
present  (empie. 

XXXI. — ErangS  Valangd  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  enumeration  of  the  tribes  who  constitute 
Uie  left  hand  and  right  hand  Castes. 

XXXII. — Valangd  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Collection  of  legends  relating  to  the  Pariar 
caste  especially^  but  comprehending  some  of  the 
Velaler  of  the  right  hand  sect,  composed  by 
Vedanayak  by  order  of  Colonel  M cKenzie.  The 
work  is  preceded  by  a  history  of  Viswakur- 
ma,  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  five  priucipal 
castes  of  the  left  hand,  or  the  Artisans.  The 
Valange  Cheritra  consists  of  24  sections. 

1.  Account  of  Sambiika,  Paravidya,  and  Ti- 
aga,  sons  of  Mallia  Peruman  the  Pariar  or  out'* 
caste  attendant  of  the  demon  Rdvana. 

2.  Account  of  Mariyammdy  the  Goddess  of  the 
small  ppx. 

3.  Account  of  Adhi,  a  Pariar  woman,  the  mo-^ 
ther  of  Mariyammd,  by  a  Brahman  husband,  and 
of  six  other  children,  or  three  females  and  three 
males;  the  first  are  named  Uruvi,  Avet/ar,   Valli" 

<yamma  ;  the  three  last,  Teruvdlluvar,  Silamman^ 
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and  KapUtty  several  of  whom  of  either  sex,  are  the 
inost  distinguished  of  the  Tamul  writers. 

4.  The  distinctions  between  the  Brahman  and 
VallaveVy  and  between  the  Vallaver  and  Pariar 
castes. 

5.  Account  of  the  Chola  Malige,  or  a  tower 
between  Kumbhakona  and  Pattiswar,  built  by 
Nanda  CkolUy  a  Panar  Prince  of  Tanjore. 

6.  Account  of  Ambhuli  Chamundha  Ndrdyan 
Venndyagara  Perumarij  a  Pariar  who  founded' 
Malarikota. 

7.  Account  of  Tiaga  Chambatiy  the  Pariar 
in  iionour  of  whom  a  Linga  called  Tiagarasa 
simmi  was  erected  at  Tiruvarur. 

8.  Account  of  Terttnalikoppavan,  and  Ahney-' 
aram  peram  paraya,  two  sages  worshipped  at 
Tiruvarur,  being  sons  of  Siva  by  a  Pariar 
woman. 

9.  Account  of  Nanda  a  Pariar  King  of  Chola, 
killed  by  a  device  of  the  Kamalar  or  Artisans 
of  the  left  hand  caste,  whence  the  enmity  between 
them  and  the  Pariars, 

10.  Account  of  Nandi  Raja,  son  of  the  King 
of  Chola,  by  a  Pariar  woman. 

11.  Of  the  terms  JErawge  and  Valange,  the 
names  of  the  lefc  hand  and  right  hand  castes,  but 

a2 
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in  use  especially  applied  to  the  two  inferior  orders 
of  each  respectively  or  the  Mddigaru,  shoeniakeny 
and  Pariars. 

12.  Differences  and  dissensions  between    the 
Pallurs  and  Pariars. 

13.  Conduct  of  those  two  towards  the  Veldlars 
or  &/cfra  cultivators 

14.  Dissensions  between  the  Pariars  and  Ka^ 
fitaZars  or  five  classes  of  Artisans. 

15.  Purport  of  the  Phrase  ''a  Mohammedan 
of  Mecca  and  Kamdlar  of  Mandhai  are  ahke. 

16.  Argument  between  the  Kamdlar  and  Va* 
lange  Tribes. 

17.  Different  divisions  of  the  Velalars. 

18.  Destruction  of  the 'Mara  wa  caste^  by  Fa- 
damaleyappa  PUle,  of  Tinnevelly. 

19.  Traditions  and  customs  of  the  tribes  called 
Nattamudis,  Kalar,  and  Palli  and  others. 

SO.     Account  of  the  Sanar  Tribe. 

21.  Account  of  Bdma  Raja  of  Malay alam,  the 
destruction  of  the  men  of  two  head  castes  by  him, 
and  marriage  of  their  women  to  men  of  inferior 
tribes,  with  a  description  of  the  Puleyar  caste. 

^^.     Account  of  the  Kavare  caste. 

23.  Further  particulars  of  the  tale  of  Nandi 
Rdju 
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24.  Account  of  a  fort  built  by  the  originGiI  Arti- 
san tribes^  of  Magnetic  Stones^  which  attracted  tOi 
them  all  the  iron  weapons  of  the  enemy. 

XXXIII. — Jdtinul  Kavayar^ 

Paper, 

An  enumeration  of  the  ninety-six  castes  of  (he 
Hindus  in  Dravira. 

XXXIY.—Jdti  Valium. 

Paper. 

An  enumeration  of  the  Hindu  Castes. 
XXXV. — Tottiydr  jdti  Vamana. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  the  origin  and  occupation  of  the 
Toteya  tribe^  a  division  of  the  agricultural  caste  of 
Dravira,  or  the  country  in  which  Tamul  is  spoken^ 

of  Telugu  original. 

t 

XXXVI. — Marawa  Jdti  Vemanam. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  practices  of  the  Marawas,  or 
the  people  of  Marawa,  Ramnad  and  Tinnavelly. 

XXXVIL— Jflii  Bhedanul. 

Paper  leaves. 

Enumeration  of  the  ninety-six  castes  of  Hindus^ 
known  amongst  the  Tamuls^  by  Voluga  Nandan^ 


,i 
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XXXVIII.~&irM  Karunu  Utpattu 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  the  origin  of  the  sixty-four  families 
of  the  Village  accountants. 

XXXIX. — Narivall  palempatta  vemanam. 

Account  of  the  grant  of  honorary  distinctions  to 
Alagiifa  Nayak  Pohfgar  of  Palimpett^  and  bia 
genealogy. 


PLAYS,  TALES,  POEMS,  &c. 

Including  Religious  and  Ethical 

Compositions, 


•MkrfMaMMki 


I. — Tiruvaranda  Ndtaka. 

a.     Palm  leaves — b.  ditto — c.  ditto— d.  ditio«-«.  ditto> 

A  dramatic  version  of  the  legend  of  one  of  the 
Chola  Princes  offering  his  son  to  Siva  to  expiate 
the  involuntary  death  of  a  calf  by  the  youths  and 
the  restoration  of  the  latter  to  life  by  the  favour 
of  the  deity — see  page  167. — By  Terumalaya. 

W.^^Kusalava  Nataka. 

a.    Palm  leaves  — b.  ditto— c.  ditto* 

A  drama  on  the  birth  of  Kusa  and  Lava,  the 
Bonsof  Rama,  borne  by  Sita,  after  her  exile^  and  their 
reunion^  and  that  of  their  mother  with  Rdtna. 
The  drama  appears  to  be  a  loose  translation  of  the 
AJttara  Rama  Cheritra  of  Bhavabfiuti—By  Bi^ 
nadhitten. 
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111; — Palininondi   Nataka. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  Dramatised  story  of  Bdhusinh  the  General 
of  Chimmapa  Nayak,  his  amours  with  a  courtesan, 
and  dismissal  from  his  employment.  To  free  his 
Mistress^  he  steals  the  jewels  of  Chokandth  Naydk, 
and  bein^  discovered  has  his  hands  and  feets  cut 
off,  which  are  restored  by  the  favour  of  Suhrah* 
manya. 

IV. — Chidamhara   Koravangi. 

Palm  leaves. 

Dramatic  representation  of  the  legendary  adven* 
tures  of  a  form  of  Durga,  Sivakdmd'amman 
with  the  Sabhdpati  or  Deity  of  the  Temple/  of 
Chilambaram. 

V. — Payamukhiswara  Koravangi. 

Palm  leaves. 

Dramatic  representation  of  the  loves  of  Sorasa 
Chintameni  amman  for  Payamukh  iswara,  the 
form  of  Siva  worshipped  at  Terupdkayur — By 
Kermamukalavan. 

VI. — Sarangdhara  Yachhagana. 

a.    Palm  leaves — b.  ditto. 

Story  of  Sarangdhara  the  son  of  Narendra 
Raya  Prince  of  Rdjamahendri  Varam  (Rajmur^ 
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dry.)  His  stepmother  Chitrdngi  falls  in  love  with 
him  :  he  rejects  her  advances :  she  accuses  him  of 
attempting  to  violate  her.  The  Raya  orders  his 
son  to  have  his  feet  and  hands  cut  off,  and  to  be 
thrown  out  into  the  jungle.  His  own  mother's 
lamentations  are  heard  by  the  Siddhas,  who  restore 
the  mutilated  limbs  to  the  prince,  whilst  a  voice 
from  heaven  apprises  the  Raya  of  Chitrdngis 
guilt. 

Vn. — ValUyammd  Ndlaka. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legendary  account,  in  a  dramatic  form,  of  Val- 
Uyammd an  incarnation  of  Pdrvdti  found  in  the 
woods,  and  brought  up  by  hunters  ;  when  arrived 
at  maturity  Ndreda  tells  Skatida  of  her  beauty  and 
he  goes  to  see  her,  falls  in  love  with,  and  is  married 
to  her. 

Vni. — Jydnamadi  Yulki  Ndtaka. 

V 

X 

a.     Palm  leaves — b.  ditto. 

A  dramatic  dialogue  between  the  Rdja  of  jfiCon- 
dipattam,  and  the  Goddess  ValUyammd  on  his 
visiting  Chidambara,  where  she  instructs  him  in 
holy  wisdom,  and  enjoins  him  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  temple. 
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IX. — Sanakdai  mundi  Nataka. 

Palm  leayes* 

Dramatic  representation  of  the  adventures  of 
Kallatangan,  of  Madura,  who  steals  the  horse  of 
Surupu  Khan  to  gratify  the  demands  of  a  coartesan, 
and  being  detected  has  his  hands  and  feets  cat  off: 
the  Raja  of  Kilakeri  employs  a  physician  to  heal 
his  wounds.  He  visits  ail  the  celebrated  shrines 
in  the  Dekhin^  and  finally  proceeds  to  Mecca  where 
Mahommed  restores  his  hands  and  feet. 

X. — Rukm&ngada  Cheritra. 

Palm  kaves.' 

Legendary  tale  of  Rukmangada,  a  Rija,  who 
was  infatuated  by  Mohini  the  daughter  of  Brahma, 
to  grant  her  a  boon ;  on  which  she  demanded  either 
h\s  breaking  the  fast  of  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
fortnight^  or  putting  his  only  son  to  death :  being 
a  devout  worshipper  of  Vishnu,  he  preferred  the 
latter^  for  which  he  was  elevated^  with  his  son^  to 
Vaikuntha.  The  work  is  a  translation  of  the 
legend  as  told  at  considerable  length  in  the  Ndra* 
diya  Purdna. 

XI. — Alle  Arasani  Ammal. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  Story  of  Arjuna's  falling  in  love  withi  and 
marrying  Alle  the  Princess  of  Madura.  By 
Nungaya. 
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XII. — KdpilavdchaHam. 

Palm  leaves. 

;  Story  of  a  cow  who  having  given  up  herself 
to  a  tiger  to  redeem  her  owner,  requested  leave  to  go 
and  suckle  her  calf,  afior  which  she  returned.  The 
tiger  moved  by  her  observance  of  her  faiih,  let  her 
go,  on  winch  Iswara  elevated  both  to  his  region. 
By  Wallikandeyam. 

XUL- — Tiruvirinchi  Pilla. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  sports  and  actions  of  Kumira, 
in  his  infancy  and  youth.  By  Senda  Tamam  Pilla. 

XIV. — Mindkshi  Amman  Pilla  TamuL 

Palm  leaves. 

Legend  of  Pdrvati  becoming  incarnate  as  the 
daughter  of  Malaydhwaja  king  of  Pdndya, 
whence  her  worship  as  Mindkshi,  was  introduced 
at  Madurdy  and  the  pastimes  and  actions  of  her 
youth.  By  Kumaroguna  Tamburan. 

XV. — Sugriva  Vijaya,    . 

,  Palm  leaves 

The  victory  of  Sugriva  the  monkey  king,  or 
rather  of  his  friend  and  ally  llama,  o\er  Bdlihis 
brother,  an  episode  of  the  Rdmaj/ana  taken  froTn 
the  Sanscrit;  By  Raja  Gopdla. 

c3 
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XYl-^Kokokam 

Palm  leaves. 

A  work  on  theiatercourseof  the  sexes^  attribuled 
|o  Koka  Pundit. 

XVII. — Manmaihaneranda  Kathd. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  Panranic  story  of  the  interruption  of  Swa0 
devotions  by  Kdmadeva,  and  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  the  latter  to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  Siva's 
frontal  eye,  the  grief  of  Reti  the  wife  of  Kama, 
and  the  God's  being  restored  to  life. 

XVIII. — Mairavanakathd. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  Rama  and  Lakshmana  being 
tarried  off  by  the  Gio-xxt  Malrdvana,  in  the  disguise 
of  Vibhhhana,  and  confined  in  an  iron  cage  pre- 
vious to  sacrificing  them  to  Kali,  Hanumdn  being 
Apprised  of  the  circumstance  undertakes  their  re- 
covery, and  after  effecting  his  entrance  into  the 
interior  of  Mairdvand's  fortress  by  the  assistance 
of  Dordandi,  the  sister  of  the  Giant,  rescues  the 
princes,  and  fights  with  and  destroys  Mairdvana. 

XIX. — Subrahmanya  Vilas 

*'  Palm  leaves. 

Narrative  of  the  loves  and  the  marriage  cf  Sub* 
rahmanya  or  Skanda,  with  Valliyamma. 
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XX. — Nalaraja  Kathd. 

Palm  leaves. 

Tiie  history  of  Nala,  Raja  of  Nishadha  and  liia 
bride  Damayanti,  taken  originally  from  the  Afa- 
kdbhdrat  and  the  subject  of  the  poem  called 
Naishadha.  This  work,  which  is  attributed  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Madura  College,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  one  translated  by  Mr 
Kindersley  in  his  Oriental  Literature. 

XXI. — Nalaraja    Vemba. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  same  history  as  the  preceding,  in  poetry, 
attributed  to  the  same  writers. 

!XXII. — Tamul  Perumal  theritra. 

Story  of  a  princess,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Alaka,  who  becomes  an  evil  spirit  untill  released  by 
the  Poetess  Avayar,  She  is  born  again  as  the 
daughter  of  the  king  by  one  of  his  concubines,  and 
acquires  great  proficiency  in  Tamul  composition, 
in  which,  she  makes  it  a  stipulation  for  her  hand, 
that  she  shall  be  overcome.  Her  lover  in  a  former  life, 
being  born  as  a  wood  cutter,  prevails  upon  iVar«A:i>a, 
one  of  the  first  professors  of  the  Madura  College, 
to  contend  with  the  Princess,  and  having  conquemd 
her  bestow  her  on  him;  which  he  accomplishes, 
when  the  wood  cutter  marries  the  Princess  and 
reigns  over  Alaka.  By  Seyallar. 
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XXin. — Alakeswara  Kathd. 

a.     Palm  leaves — b.  ditto. 

Story  of  the  Rajah  of  Alakapur,  and  his  four 
ministers^  wlio  being  falsely  accused  of  violating  the 
sanctity  of  the  inner  apartments,  vindicate  their 
innocence,  and  disarm  the  king's  wrath  by  narrating 
a  number  of  stories.  The  following  incidents  are 
illustrative  of  the  oriental  origin  of  partofZadig, 

*'In  the  reign  of  Alakendra  Rnja  king  of  Alaka     Puri,  it 

happened  tUlt  four  persons  of  respectability  were  rave  Uing 

on  the  high  road,  when  they  met   with  a  merchant  who  had 

lost  one  of  his  Camels.      Entering  into  conversation  with  hira, 

one  of  the  Travellers  enquired  if  the  Camel  was  not  lame  in  one 

of  its  legs;  another   asked  if  it  was   not.  blind  of  the  right 

eye:  the  third  asked  if  the  tail  was  not  unusually  short :  and 

the  fourth  demanded  if  it  was  not  subject  to  the  cholic.    They 

were  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  merchant,  who  was 

satisfied  they  must  have  seen  the  animal,  and  eagerly  demanded 

where  they  had  met  it.      They  replied  they  had  seen  traces  of 

the  Camel,  but  not  the  Camel  itself,  which  being  inconsistent 

■with   the   minute   acquaintance  they   seemed    to   possess^   the 

Merchant  accused  them  of  being  thieves,  and  having  stolen  hig 

beast, and  immediately  applied  to  the  Raja  for  redress.  The  Raja 

on  hearing   the  Merchant's  story  was  equally  impressed  with 

the  belief,  that  the  Travellers  must  know  what  had  become  of 

the  Camel,  and  sending  for  them  he  threatened  them  with  his 

extreme  displeasure,  if  they  did  not  confess  the  truth.     II qw 

could  they  know,    he  demanded,  the  Camel  was  lame  or  blind, 

tiyiA  the  tail  was  long  or  short,    or  that   it  was  subject  to  any 

niala,dy  unless  they  had  it  in  their  possession.     On  which  they 

severally  explained  the  reasons  that  had   induced   them  to 

express  their  belief  of  these  particulars. 
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The  first  observed,  I  noticed  in  the  foot  marks  of  the  animal 
that  one  was  deficient,  and  i  concluded  accordingly  that  he 
was  lame  in  one  of  his  legs.  The  second  said,  I  noticed  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  had  heen  snap« 
ped  or  torn  off,  whilst  those  on  the  right  side  were  untouched, 
whence  I  concluded  the  animal  was  blind  in  his  right  eye. 
The  third  re  mark  e^^,  I  saw  a  number  of  drops  of  blood  on 
the  road,  which  I  conjectured  had  flowed  from  the  bites  of 
gnats  and  flie?,  and  thence  supposed  the  Camel's  tail  was 
shorter  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  which  he  could  nqt  brush 
the  insects  awav.  The  fourth  said,  I  observed  that  whilst  the 
fore  feet  of  the  Camel  were  planted  firmly  in  t^  ground,  the 
hind  ones  appeared  to  have  scarcely  touched  it,  whence  I 
guessed  they  were  contracted  by  pain  in  the  belly  of  the 
animal.  The  king  when  he  heard  their  explanations  was  much 
•truck  by  the  sagacity  of  the  parties,  and  giving  the  Merchant  a 
sum  of  money  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  the  Camel,  he  made 
these  four  persons  his  principal  ministers/' 

XXIV. — Panchatnntra. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  original  collection  of  stories  known  in 
Europe  as  Pilpay's  fables.  This  work  is  well 
known  in  Europe  from  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Mr.  Colebrooke  in  the  introduction  to  the  printed 
Hitopadesa,  the  analysis  of  it  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society's  transactions,  and  a  partial 
translation  by  the  Abbe  Dubois. 

XXV. — Udat/akumdra  Kathd. 

Palm  leaves. 

Story  of  the  Prince  Udat/akumdra,  who  after 
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subduing  the    worlds  adopted  a  life  of  religious 
penance. 

XXVI. — Madanagiri  Raja  Katkd. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  series  of  tales,  risini^  out  of  the  adventures  of 
the  Raja  of  Madanagiri  and  his  minister's  son : 
the  work  is  incomplete. 

XXVII. —  Viramdran  Kathd. 

a.  Palm  leaves  — b.  Ditto — c.  Ditto, 

Adventures  of  Viramdran,  the  posthumous  son 
of  Viradhurandara  king  of  Vijayanagar,  killed 
by  his  minister  whilst  hunting ;  the  queen  escapes 
to  the  Village  of  Nandisamban  who  protects  her 
son.  When  Viramdran  grows  up,  he  wins  the 
daughter  of  Jagadvira  by  overcoming  her  in 
disputation,  subdues  various  kingdoms,  marries 
different  princesses,  and  recovers  his  patrimonial 
kingdom. 

XX\ni,—  Veldla  Kathd., 

Palm  leaves. 

The  Tarn ul  version  of  a  series  of  twenty  four 
tales,  very  generally  current  through  India  and 
originally  Sanscrit,  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  a 
Goblin  or  Vetdla  to  Raja  Vikramdditya:  by 
Kavikalanjan. 
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XXIX  — Nava  Nanda  Cherilra. 

Account  of  the  nine  iVflwrf«5,  deposed  and  put 
to  death  by  Chdnakya  in  favour  of  Chandragupia, 
The  tract  was  composed  as  a  sort  of  introduttijii 
to  the  Mudra  Rdkshasa  and  a  translation  of  itis  pre- 
fixed to  the  play^  in  the  Hindu  Drama. 

XXX. — ParamdrtM    Guruven  Kathd. 

Paper. 

The  ludicrous  adventures  of  Parajnartan  GurU 
and  his  four  disciples  by  Viramamnni  or  Padre 
Beschi,  The  work  has  been  pubHshed  with  a 
translation,  by  Mr.  Babington  of  the  Madras 
civil  service. 

XXXI. — Kasim  padavettu. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  poetical  account  of  the  adventures  of  some 
Mohammedan  chief  of  the  name  of  Kasim^  it  does 
not  appear  of  what  country.  The  copy  is  incomplete. 

XXXII, — Daiva  Sahdt/a  Sakhdmanimdla. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  the  minister  of  the  Raja  of  Tiruvan^ 
kalur  or  Travankore^  who,  although  of  the  Mapilla 
caste  was  distinguished  for  his  devotion  to  Sit?«,and 
foundation  of  charitable  establishments. 
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XXXlll. — KomTfiipdth. 

Falin  leaves, 

A  work  on  the  excellence  of  divine  tvisdom, 
mixed  up  wiih  astrological  specifications  of  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  the  choice  of  auspicious 
places.     By  Conamtalan. 

XXXIV. — Devaram. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  large  collection  of  stanz  as  or  hymns  address^ 
ed  to  each  of  the  principal  Siva  Lingas  in  the 
Tamul  provinces,  ascribed  to  three  celebrated 
writers,  and  worshippers  of  Sira,  or  Jnyina  Saman^ 
dhar,  Appa  and  Sundara. 

XXXV. —  Tiruvdchakams 

a.  Palm  leaves. — b.  Ditto— c.   Ditto — d.  Ditto. 

A  C('Ilection  of  hymns  in  honor  of  Siva  and 
the  different  forms  of  Durgd  and  on  the  efficacy 
of  ascetic  devotion  :  the  work  is  attributed  to 
Mdnikya  V&chaka.  see  page  201. 

XXXVI. — Kamban  PdraL 

Pa'm  leaves. 

Verses  attributed  to  Kamban  in  piaise  of  Vi- 
rasambhu  muni  and  his  residence  at  Panndr, 
in  Malabar,  where  the  images  of  the  Gods  &c.  are 
said  to  be  constructed  of  the  stones  to  which  Ahalyd 
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and  others   were  mefamorpliosed  after  they  were 
liberated  from   imprisonment  iu  such  substances. 

XXX  VII. — Slvavdfct/apdraL 

Palm  leaves^ 

Stanzas  in  praise  of  Siva  as  the  only  supreme 
or  Parameswara. 

XXX VIII. — Arunagirindlh  Tint  pugkal. 

Palm  leaves. 

Hymns  in  honor  of  a  form  of  Suhrahmanya  or 
Kdrtiket/a  who  is  worshipped  at  Tirutoni  near 
Madras. 

XXXIX. — Rangakalambakam.  n 

Palm  leaves. 

Panegyrical  verses  applicable  either  to  Vishnu, 
or  Rangandj/ak.  By  PeUapanrumallayya. 

X  L. — RangadandadL 

Palm  leaves. 

Hymns  addressed  to  Rangandth,  the  form  oP 
Vishnu  worshipped  at  Srirangam. 

X  LI . — 1  Venkatavemba. 

Palm  leaves. 

Hymns  in  honor  of  Venkateswara  the   form   of 

Vishnu,  worshipped    at    Tripeii.    By   Pellaparu 

mallat/ya. 

c3 
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XLII — Abhirdma  Andddi. 

Palm  leaves. 

Hymns   in   honor  of  the  Goddess  Pdrvali :  by 
Abhirdma  Pattam. 

XLIII. — Ambi  Ammdl. 

Fa'ni  leaves 

Hymns  in  honour  of  Ambik'i,  or  Mindkshi,  thd 
form  oi  PdiDati  worshipped  at  Madura, 

XLIV. — Ndrdj/ana  Sataka. 

a.     Palm  leaves,    b.     Ditto. 

Praises  of  Vishnu  as  Fenkataswdmi,  the  deity 
worshipped  at  Tripcli,  in  a  hundred  stanzas.  By 
Manavalan. 

XhV.—Avidamkudi  Andddi.  ' 

Palm  leaves. 

Verses  in  praise  of  a  form  of  Siva,  termed  Kalu'* 
isandth,  by  Radavalli  Manavalan^ 

XL VI — Devardya  Pilla  pdral. 

a.     Palm  leaves,     b.     Ditto 

Praises  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  an!  especially  of  (he 
forms  of  the  hitter   and   his   spouse   worshipped  at 

Madura,  or  Sundareswara^  and  Mindkshi  AmmdL 
By  Devardya. 
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XLV II. —Pattana  pilla  paraL 

Palm  leaves. 

Hymns  in  honour  of  different  deities  by  Patlantt 
Pilla . 

XlSVlU.—Slotra  AghavaL 

Palm  leaves. 

Hymns  in  honour  of  Siva. 

X  LI  X. — Vullamukkattu. 

Palm  leavcfs. 

Stanzas  in  praise  of  Ganesa  and  Saraswati.  By 
Anaya. 

L. — Nallamdli. 

Palm  leaves. 

Stnnzas  in  praise  of  forms  of  Siva  and  DitrgS 
as  iSallandlha  and  Padmdld  Amman  worshipped 
at  Nallamali. 

LI . — Yirisamayatturdsi. 

Palm  leaves. 

Praises  of  the  principal  Deitiesof  the  Hindu  faUhj, 
an  account  of  the  ten  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  an  J 
a  description  of  different  sects,  of  Yoga,  of  Sani/ds, 
of  Mantras,  of  the  creation  and  destruction  of  the 
universe  &e, 
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LII. — HanumafpaUi. 

Palm  leaves. 

Stanzas  in  honour  of  Hanuman  and  Pareya 
Ndt/ilcd,  a  goddess ;  By  Ponnamhalam. 

* 

LIII. — Agastya  Jnydna. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  collection  of  a  hu'idred  verses  attributed  to  the 
Muni  Agastya  upon  the  moans  of  obtainin*^  divine 
%visdom.  In  some  of  the  verses,  he  impugns  the  au- 
thority of  the  Ramajfana  and  Mahahharat,  and  in 
others  is  made  to  give  a  curious  Account  of  himself; 
as  appears  from  the  following  translations  of  the 
passages  by  a  Tamul  Brahman  in  CuL  McKenzie's 
employ. 

*^  In  verse?  10  to  15,  Agastya  asserts  that  the  Rdmayana  and 
Mahabkarai  are  not  true  records  but  were  invented  by  J'yhs9% 
to  enable  the  votaries  ofSiva  to  gain  a  subsistence/' 

In  the  7^th  and  following  verses  we  have  a  modification  of 
the  Pauranic  story  of  his  birth.  Agastya  is  made  to  say. 

'^  Hearken,  I  declare  that  I  obtained  the  eminent  name  of 
Agastya,  because  I  was  formerly  a  Sndra,  my  preceptor  was  a 
Brahman  who  resided  to  the  South  of  Mahdmeru, 

Before  receiving  his  instructions,  I  purified  my  animal  frame 
of  all  imperfections  by  abstract  devotion  :  I  forsook  the  world, 
and  lived  in  caves  and  rocks,  when  my  holy  preceptor 
appeared,  and  said,  Come,  I  ad^iit  you  as  my  disciple.  I  assented 
and  followed  him.  He  lighted  a  sacrificial  fire,  and  placed  in  it 
a  jar;  into  which  he  commanded  me  to  leap.  I  did  so^  and  wai 
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consumecl^  and  was  born  again,  and  issued  from  the  Jar^  which 
was  then  changed  into  the  form  of  a  woman. 

Verily  that  jar  was  a  form  of  Maheswara,  and  the  Brahman^ 
d£  Makadeva,  who  were  my  parents.  They  brought  me  up, 
and  trained  me  in  all  learning,  and  finally  Jiiwa  conferred  upon 
me  immortality." 

Accounts  of  his  subsequent  actions  occur  in  the  32  to  the  39th 
verse,  in  which,  he  says^  that  by  command  of  'Siva  he  repaired 
to  the  Dekhin  to  iilun.inate  the  darkness  of  the  people, 
and  that  he  invented  eighteen  languages,  including  the  Shen 
Tumul^^the  old  or  poetical  Tainul,  '*  After  this"  he  continues, 
*'  I  was  ordered  by  Siva  to  compose  various  Sastras — and 
accordingly  I  wi-ote  100,000  stanzas  on  liasayana  (Alchemy^ 
200,000  on  Medicine  and  100,000  on  divine  wisdom.  The  first 
I  abridged  in  1200  stanzas,  the  last  in  100,  and  those  on  Me-» 
diciae  1  distributed  in  differentworks." 

He  specifies  a  number  of  persons  as  his  disciples,  the  chief 
of  whom  are  his  Son  Satijamuni^  and  his  pupil  Siindara* 

Agas  'ya  is  said  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  on  "PodiamaU^ 
at  the  source  of  the  Tdmraparni  river,  who  is  described  my- 
thologxaliy  as  his  daughter  by  adoption,   given  to  him   by 

tSiv  a. 

The  following  list  of  works  ascribed  io  A gmty a  \%  giver\^ 
but  they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  perished  with  a  few 
excsptions. 


1  Jny&na,              verses 

100 

2  Teruvukule,:        <' 

50 

3  Put  ana,               *' 

50 

4  Ditto,                 ^' 

100 

5  Ditto,                  ^< 

216 

6  Sindkura,            " 

300 

7  Karasil  paujadi '[ 

300 

^  Bala  chikilsd,  verses 
.21  M  agar  a  Chikiisa, 

22  Terayanul, 

23  Femboy 

24  Talluvam,  *< 

25  Nigkantu,         " 

26  Ferganilayasuira, 


<f 


€f 


5 
16 

16 
300 
300 
100 
200 
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nPuJdvidhi,           <i  200  27  PkaUaratlu,       ''  30(]^ 

S  DikskavUlii,      «  200  2S  Gurunadi  Sftstra,  iW 

10  7var;ia  Sw/rd,      <«  43  29  Ktrmakiinda^     "  90O 

JlM«;2/n7ftf,           '«  8000  dO  Vaidya,              •<  150) 

-W  Kavyn,               <'  HOO  3l  Agama  MHa,     **  205 

13  PtadafcsJiinavidhi,  iOO  32  Suddhi,               *«  150 

14  Navaloica  navarelndvali  36  33  Fa  da  ^                  ^*  103 

15  Teruvargam,     ^'  800  34  Vaidya^               *•  60 

16  Mychuruka,  *'  50  35  re/t/wflofrt,  *«  19 
n  JSHlakantha,  «  60  36  Parikskot  CAikitsA,  IS 
IS  Jyaraiennur  Sulraj  lOO  37  Dandak a,  «  10 > 
iQiVitf^Atfvart^a     ''  6  38  3ia7i/riA;a^           <^  1209 

LIV.-T--^gfls(ya  Serga. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of -4ofas(ya*5  coming  to  the  south  of 
Indi ci.  and  vis^iting  Vriddhdchala  ;  being  called  a 
section  of  the  S^/ia/tf  purdna  of  that  shrine.  The 
lircnmstances  of  his  leaving  Benares,  his  hunibling 
the  pride  of  the  Vindhya  mountain,  and  thetice  re- 
< liming  no  more  to  the  north,  are  the  same  as  those 
narrated  in  the  Kdsikhand  of  the  Skanda  purdna. 

LV. — Bhagavat  Gila. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  translation  of  the  Bhagavat  Gila  by  Suhrah* 
fnanya  Gwu. 

LVI. — Sittit/ar. 

Palm  leaves, 

Short  expositions  of  the    doctrines  taught  by 
diOerent  tes^chers  of  the   Saiva  religion. 
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LVI I . — Sivaprakasika. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  allegorical  description  of  the  body  as  a  city 
<o  be  subdned  and  regulated  by  divine  wisdom,  with 
an  explanation  of  Yoga  and  merit  and  reward  <f 
firm  faith  in  Siva.  By  a  Saiva  priest  named  Siva- 
prakdsa. 

LYIII. — Sivarupdnandam. 

Palm  leaves. 

Explanation   of  religious   knowledge    and  faith 
ats  means  of  obtaining  identification  with  Siva. 

LIX. — Nitisara. 

a.  Palm  leaves. — b.  Ditto. 

Moral  precepts  and  illustrations  by  Olagandlh. 

LX. — Olganath. 

Palm  leaves. 

Poetical  stanzas  in  high  Tamul,  ofa  didactic  and 
moral  purport,  by  the  same  author  as  the  last, 

^  hXl.'-Nitivemba. 

Palm  leaves. 

Moral  precepts^  with  illustrations  in  verse  by 
Olaganath. 
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LXll. —Nitisdra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Moral  precepts  by  Sivagnydnaprakdsa. 
LXIII. — Nitisdra  anubandhatirattu. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  work  on  the  same  subject  as  the  preceding^ 
by  the  same  author. 

LXIV. — Sivajnydna  Sakti/arwore. 

Paper. 

Recommendation  of  divine  wisdom,  supposed  (o 
be  communicated  by  Siva  to  Nandi:  by  the  author 
of  the  preceding. 

LXV. — Kumdreswara  Sataka. 

Pal  mi  eaves. 

A  tract  on  th»  duties  of  ihe  dififerent  castes^  and 
orders  of  Hindu  Society — by  Rupandar. 

LXV  I. — Tiruvalluver  Koral. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  series  of  stanzas,  of  a  moral  character,  on 
various  conditions  of  human  life.  This  work  m 
of  great  celebrity  in  the  south  of  India,  as  o^ 
of  the  earHest,  and  best  compositions  in  the  high 
or  poetical  Tamul.  The  real  history  of  the  author, 
the  divine  Valluver^  secroii  to  be  little  known,  and 
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legend  has  been  substituted  for  Biography.  Accor- 
ding to  the  tradition  he  was  one  of  the  seven 
children  of  the  Brahman  Perali  by  Adhio,  Pa^ 
riar  female,  and  like  the  rest  was  exposed  as  soon 
as  born.  He  was  found  and  brought  up  by  the  Pari^ 
ars  of  Mailapur,  When  arrived  at  man's  estate,  he 
visited  Madura  in  the  reign  of  Vamsasekhara,  and 
overcame  the  professors  of  the  Taraul  College  in 
disputation,  in  consequence  of  which  he  remained 
attached  to  the  establishment,  notwithstanding  his 
inferior  birth.  The  JforaZ  was  translated  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ellis,  who  added  to  the  translation  a 
valuable  commentary,  illustrating  the  customs  and 
laws,  the  literature,  and  religion  of  the  south  of 
India,  as  well  as  a  grammatical  analysis  of  the  text, 
which  likewise  accompanied  the  translation  of  the 
work.  In  this  state,  304  pages  were  printed  at 
Madras,  and  the  following  specimens  o^  it  may  not 
be  here  out  of  place. 

CHAPTER  IV. 


On  the  Power  of  Virtue. 


1. 

What  more  doth  profit  man  than  virtue  doth, 
By  which  felicity  is  given,  and  whence 

Eternal  bliss  ensues  ?* 

*  The  passajres  of  the  original  work,  and  the  citationi  in  the  Commeot| 
are  all  printed  in  Mr.  Ellis's  publication  in  the  original  Tamul. 

(13 
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ir. 

No  greater  gain  than  virtue  can'st  thou  know^ 
Than  virtue  to  forget  no  greater  loss. 

IIL 

That  which  in  spotless  purity  preserves 
The  mind  in  real  virtue ;  all  besides 

Is  evanescent  sound. 

IV. 

Refer  not  virtue  to  another  day  ; 
Receive  her  now  and  at  thy  dyin^  hour 

She'll  prove  thy  never-dying  friend. 

7. 

Pleasure  from  virtue  springs  ;  from  all  but  this 
No  real  pleasure  e*er  ensues,  nor  praise. 

VI. 

Know  that  is  virtue  which  each  ought  to  do  ; 

What  each  should  sliuii  is  vice. 

COMMENT  ON  THE  LAST  VERSE. 

"  That  is  virtue  which  each  ought  to  do'* — This  simple 
definition^  is  both  more  intelligible  and  more  correct  than 
definitions  usually  are.  It  is  not  exceeded  in  either  respect  by 
the  definition  of  the  same  thing  in  the  following  verse^  which 
is  said  to  belong  to  the  Bh4r^tam,  though  I  h^ve  not  been 
able  to  find  it  therein,  and  quote  it,  therefore,  from  the  Niiu> 
iirmn,  (he  esscftce  ^  inorii/i/y,  a  compilation  from  various 
works.  1  hough  distinct  in  their  literal  purport,  both  are 
es^entiidly  the  same,  and  must  be  admitted  by  all  sects  to  be 
axioms  in  morality. 


/  mUi  ffed^rt  in  hdf  «  Stansa  thai  mkkk  hat  been  the  theme 
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90   DO   GOOD  TO  OTHERS   BELONGS  TO    VIRTUE^    TO  DO   EyXL    Tdi 

OTHERS  TO  VICE. 

It  IS  necessary,  however,  to  explain  with  accuracy  the  intent 
tion  of  the  author,  that  his  expressions  should  be  more  minutely 
examined. — Tie  precise  meaning  of  this  couplet  turns  on 
the  sense  of  the  word  Pdladu  which  signifies  botji  th(d  which  it 
natural  and  that  which  is  apportioned,  being  derived  from  the 
root  p  lid  naturcy  sl\so,  a  share  or  allotment ;  the  first  sentence, 
the-efore,  may  be  literally  rendered,  either  virtue  is  that  which 
it  is  natural  /or  each  to  do,  or  that  which  is  alloted  Jor  each  to 
do.  Considered  with  respect  to  the  destined  efiects  of  former 
deed >,  these  two  meanings  are  equivalent,  for  that  which  1$ 
tlms  allotted  to  a  being  by  destiny  constitutes  it's  natural  dis« 
position ;  considered,  however,  with  respect  to  the  two  par-* 
tii:u!ars,  which,  according  to  the  author,  are  included  under 
the  general  idea  of  virtue,  the  former  signification  applies  to 
the  preference  given  spontaneously  by  the  mind  to  natural 
right,  and  the  consequent  exercise  of  benevolence  and  charity, 
and,  under  the  latter,  to  the  preference  given  from  refiection 
to  positive  right,  and  the  consequent  obedience  to  the  precepts 
of  the  law;  both  significations  are  expressed  by  the  English 
auxiliary  ought,  1  his  distinction  is  observed  and  respected  by 
the  commentator,  as  he  has  not  ventured  to  change  the  term  in 

his  paraphrase,  only  substituting  the  abstract  noun  for  the 
conjugated  fo.m. 

The  doctrine  of  the  author,  as  here  explained,  and,  as  gene- 
rally inculcated  in  the  chapter,  respecting  the  origination  of 
moral  bias,  and  the  inclination  towards  the  good  and  the  evil 
arising  from  the  fatal  influence  described  under  the  term  mostly 
rendered  destiny,  coincides  exactly  with  none  of  the  various 
systems  maintained  by  European  writers,  though  there  are 
many  points  in  which  all  resemble  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  dif-i 
fers,  widely,  from  the  opinions  of  those  who  conceive  man  to  be 
born  as  a  mere  animal  without  natural  propensities,  and,  indif< 
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ferent  alike  to  good  or  evil^  to  be  directed  towards  them  solely 
by  education,  or  association  and  habit ;  for,  though  authority 
and  precept  are  allowed  their  due  share  in  influencing  the  will 
in  the  choice  of  either,  all  power  and,  consequently^  all  deter-* 
mination  is  attributed  to  nature  or  destiny^  these  terms  being 
used  indifferently  to  describe  the  same  thing.  As  it  allows  no« 
thing  to  chance,  so  neither  does  it  ascribe  any  thing  wholly  to 
circumstance.  On  the  other  hand,  also,  it  differs  considerably 
from  the  notions  we  usually  attach  to  the  terms  fate  and  pre^* 
destination  ;  for,  though  the  election  of  the  wili^  and  the  feelings 
of  nature,  are  all  under  the  direction  of  an  inscrutable  destiny, 
A9  this  takes  it's  origin  and  character  from  the  uncontrolled  acts 
of  the  individual  it  governs,  it  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
active  exertion  of  free  will,  ii  all  things  not  within  its  imme« 
diate  scope  and  tendency.  The  term  fate^  therefore,  as  used 
ill  Europe,  and  vidhi  a%  used  in  India,  though  both  signifying 
an  over-ruling  and  inevitable  necessity,  conveys  to  the  mind 
of  the  Indian^  an  idea  so  distinct  in  the  concrete  from  that  which 
the  European  conceives  of  it,  that  their  original  identity  is  nearly 
lost.  Tlie  notion  conveyed  by  the  word  predestination,  or  the 
determination  of  the  eternal  salvation  or  perdition  of  souls  by 
divine  decree,  so  faniiiiar  to  the  mind  of  an  European,  is  not 
readily  comprehended  by  an  Indian,  and  I  have  found  it  diffi« 
cult,  therefore,  to  render  it  intelligible  to  many  who  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  abstract  reasoning,  and  to  whom  the  ab-i 
tttru«cst  |K>ints  of  their  own  philosophy  presented  no  difficult 
ti(»t ;  there  is  in  fact  no  term  m  Tamil  or  Sanscrit  by  which  it 
can  be  correctly  translated,  though  of  course  it's  meaning  may 
bo  expressed  by  a  periphrasis  or  compound. 

Thou}:h  in  the  preceding  verse  the  motives  of  moral  action 
arc  in  thoir  effect  designedly  confounded^  so  that  it's  actuating 
eau«e  ap|HNir«  to  be  individual  gratification,  the  doctrine  I  have 
attempted  to  explain,  is  in  reality,  also,  very  different  from  that 
•f  somo  cmiucut  writers^  who  make  self^tere^  the  sok  motiTe 
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of  moral  conduct;  for,  as  already  explained,  it  implies  the  ex- 
istence of  two  separate  causes^  namely,  the  intuitive  perception 
and  preference  of  that  which  is  beneficial,  and  obedience  to 
authority  from  rational  conviction.  These  though  specula- 
tively, perhaps,  they  may  be  referred  to  a  common  origin,  are 
really  distinct  in  their  operation;  for  man,  as  he  actually  exists, 
is  equally  the  creature  of  nature  and  habit,  which  in  him  are 
so  confounded  that  it  is  impossible,  morally  and  physically,  to 
distinguish  the  effects  of  one  from  those  of  the  other.  Menu, 
therefore,  is  practically  right  in  subdividing  the  second  of 
these  causes,  as  he  does  in  the  following  Verse,  the  I2th  of  his 
Second  Chapter  (Dwitiye'd',hayah),  at  the  commencement  of 
ivhich  he  distinctly  assigns  the  love  of  self,  or  hope  of  benefit, 
as  the  primary  motive  of  all  virtuous  and  religious  action. 

The  Scripture,  the  revealed  codes,  approved  custom,  and  that 
fohich  is  gratifying  to  his  own  self; 

These  four  modes  are  declared  hy  the  learned  to  constitute  the 
regular  body  of  the  law* 

Stiil  more  adverse  to  this  doctrine  are  the  notions  conveyed 
by  the  expression  moral  sense  and  moral  sentiments,  words  with 
which  certain  writers  have  amused  themselves  and  their  readers. 
To  maintain  the  existence  of  a  sense  or  sensible  faailty^  for 
which  there  is  no  correspondent  sensitive  organ,  would  dis<« 
concert  the  gravity  of  an  Indian  philosopher.  **  Is  not  the 
knowledge  of  external  objects"  he  would  probably  ask, 
'^  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  impulse  of  those  objects  on 
the  senses,  and,  though  the  operation  ot  the  senses  is  secret, 
are  not  the  organs  of  each  apparent  ?  where  then  lies  the 
physical  organ  of  morality  ?  If  it  be  difficult,  nay  perhaps 
impossible,  to  explain  how  the  minute  atoms  exhaling  from  the 
essential  oils  of  a  flower,  by  operating  on  the  olfactory  nerves, 
vrhich  constitute  tho  organ  of  smell,  excite  in  the  mind  the 
dea  of  perfume,  wilt  thou  undertake  to  shew  how  the  abstract 
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being  Tnorality>  by  operating  on  the  organ  thott  hast  idlagined^ 
and  called  the  morat  sense,    can  excite  the  idea  of  virtae.'^ 
Were  this  notion  indeed  admitted  as  correct,  how  could  the 
Tariety  of  moral  institutions  exist  which  prevail  among  man-4 
kind,   all  tending  towards  the  same  object^  and  m  fiict  effect* 
ing  by  various  means  the  object  towards  which  they  tend  ?     If^ 
as  fancied  by  these  visionaries*  there  could  exist  a  moral  sense 
or  instinct*  like  other  senses  and  instincts*  it's  operation  must 
be  invariable ;  all  mankind  would  form  the  same  undeviating 
notion  of  right  and  wrong,  as  they  do  of  black  and  white*  and 
moral  action  would  universally  be  governed  by  rules  as  immu*^ 
table  as  those  that  guide  the  bee  in  every  region  of  the  earth  in 
the  construction  of  it*s  comb  or  the  swallow  in  the  building  of 
its  nest.     But  it  is  not  so ;  for  though*  as  all  mankind  have  the 
same  general  wants  and  are  actuated,  therefore>  by  the  same 
general  motives  in  the  exercise  of  choice*  they  must  in  many 
ra^es  necessarily  prefer  the  same  objects*  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  ill  all  cases  they  should  prefer  the  same^  and  still  less  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  obtain  them  by  the  same  means*  or 
observe  the  same  rules  in  the  enjoyment  of  them.    Thus  though 
female  purity,  according  to  the  notion  entertained  of  it  by  th» 
European*  may  to  him  appear  an  object  of  undoubted  pre-* 
ference,  and  the  preservation  of  it*  secured  by  the  maxims  of 
morality  and  the  precepts  of  religion,  may  be  productive  to 
him  of  gratification  and  happiness*  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  miseries  resulting  from  imraoraUty  must  be  the  portion  of 
the  community  in  which  a  notion  of  it  entirely  dissimilar  is 
adopted;  as  in  the  province  of  Malayalam*  where  among  the 
superior  caste  of  Sudras*  all  women*  with  certain  restrictions 
as  to  tribes,  are  conimoa  to  all  men*  and  where  this  state  of 
things  is  equally  productive  of  public  order  and  private  hap- 
piness, as  the  stricter  institutions  of  £urope. 

In  all  arguments  relative  to  the  powers  and  operation  of 
mind,  whether  considered  abstractedly,  or  in  connection  with 
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it's  material  means,  the  endeavour  to  trace  them  to  any  unmix- 
ed and  -wholly  simple  principle,  is  unsafe  in  speculation,  if  not 
unfounded  in  nature,  and,  consequently,  unsound  in  phi- 
losophy. This  delusive  spirit  of  generalization,  which  has 
given  'Mocal  habitation  and  a  name"  to  so  many  insub  tantial 
theories  has  influenced  the  reasoning  of  men  on  morality  in  the 
cast  as  well  as  the  west;  all  Indian  sects  agree  in  referring  the 
election  and  practice  of  virtue  in  part  to  positive  precept,  but 
some^  assign  the  origin  of  both  to  precept  only,  and  admit  no 
morality  but  what  is  expressly  ordained,  not  however  by  hu- 
man authority,  as  the  sceptical  writers  of  Europe  maint9in,  but 

by  the  revealed  law  of  Grod Mixed  motives,  in.cases  even 

where  they  are  apparently  the  most  simple,  it  is  probable, 
€ilpjays  govern  the  decisions  of  the  will,  and  the  alchymy  c  f  the 
mind,  therefore,  which  endeavours  to  reduce  all  its  pheno- 
mena to  an  empirical  simplicity,  is  as  unnatural  a  ehixiera  as- 
the  alchymy  of  matter,  the  elements  of  the  former  being  fio 
more  homogeneous  than  those  of  the  latter.  * 


Heie  fdlorvs  a   Grammatical  Analysis  of  the  original  stanza* 


The  following  verses  have  been  selected  for  the  further  elu- 
cidation of  the  subject  of  this  Chapter;  for  the  future,  similar 
illustrations  will  be  added  without  formal  notice,  unless  more 
j>articular  explanation  should  be  necessary  than  can  be  given 
in  a  note. 

PAZHA'MOSHl. 

Those  men  who  have  long  neglected  virtuous  acts  let  them  prac^ 
iise  them  even  for  a  short  space  by .  means  of  the  wealth  they 
possess;  Jbr  knotv,  O  thou,  whose  breasts  are  firm  a  id  waist 
taper  !  that  the  virtue  of  benevoleuce  acts  wheii  relations  act  not. 

When  born  in  a  human  form,  difficult  of  attainment,  practise 
virtue  to  the  utmost  of  thy  pwver :  for  inevitable  pai?i,  uniting  with 
fearful  disease,  old  age  and  dea^hy  approacheth  io  destroy  thee. 
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If  fvhen  virtue  is  practised .  it  be  rightly  considered,  and  the 
nature  of'  it  Ju  '/y  coniprehendt  d,  it  will  assist  in  the  attainment 
of  eternal  Jelici'y;  wealth  if  preserved  will  increase,  hut  hy  the 
practise  of  virtu  ms  acts  the  opposite  (sin J  will  be  destroyed. 

With  the  wealth  thou  eiijoyest,  and  without  offending  others, 
perform  the  acts  of  benevolence  on  which  thou  hast  resolved,  com* 
pletely;  it  is  as  advanlngeous  to  neglect  to  reap  that  which  thou 
hast  planted f  as  to  sustain  the  loss  which  will  result  from  break'* 
ihg  off  in  the  midst  and  leaving  them  imperfect* 

As  a  mother  compels  a  froward  child  that  refuseth  the  breast  to 
receive  the  milk,  so  do  thou  by  severity,  regardful  of  eternity  only, 
excite  the  sacred  flame  in  the  minds  of  those  devoid  of  virtue. 

Can  they,  who  reflect  on  the  transitory  existence  of  their  pa^ 
rents,  accovi  t  the  wealth  of  this  woild  real  wciMh?  be  chariia* 

*  hie  as  befitteth  thy  condition  ^  for  none  can  b^ock  up  the  way  of  a 
rolling  mountain  (i.  e.  cannot  stay  the  inevitable  approach   of 

^   death,) 

Those  who  without  reflection  have  neglected  the  righteous  deeds, 
which,  before  dying ^  they  ought  to  have  performed^  and,  hethnk'* 
zng  themselves  of  their  future  road,  only  when  warned  by  sickness  j 
then  endeavour  to  perform  them,  will  be  as  much  at  a  loss  as  if 
seeking  in  vain  for  a  stone  when  they  see  a  dog  ;  {about  to  attack 
them.) 

As  it  confers  renown  in  this  world,  and  in  the  other,  felicity,  to 
those  who  constantly  practise  the  virtue  of  benevolence,  the  two 
roads  branching  from  the  same  point,  and  each  leading  to 
happiness. 

PRABHULINGA  LILA. 

The  sages  say,  that,  as  milk,  which  from  its  excellence  ought 

to  be  preserved  in  a  golden  vase,  is  lost   by  pouring  it  into  a 

furrow  of  the  earth,  so  the  advantages  of  the  human  form  are 

lost  to  him,  who,  after  wandering  from  body  to  body^  hath  with 
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difficulty  acquired  it,  if  he  do  not  aspire  to  he  relieved  from  thp 
afflictioH  of  various  births  and  attain,  by  its  means,  to  unchange'* 
able  eternity  by  the  practice  of  every  kind  of  virtue  however  ar* 
duous. 

The  keeper  of  the  refreshing  flower-garden  said  —  ^Hhere  is 
none  more  subject  to  delusion  than  he,  who,  being  endowed  with  a 
body,  perishable  as  lightning^  by  which  an  imperishable  body^  may 
be  obtained  and  he  may  attain  to  everlasting  felicity^  fearing  to 
tnortify  that  body^  neglecteth  the  practice  of  righteous  acts  from 
love  of  it  and,  indulging  in  luxury  y  liveth  in  vain. 

CHINTAMEM, 

Even  when  you  proceed  to  a  village  where  none  but  your  own 
connections  reside,  you  are  careful,  as  if  you  were  at  enmity  with 
them^  not  to  set  your  foot  without  the  door^  unless  you  are  praoid* , 
ed  with  pj^ovisions  Jot  the  journey  ;  when  death  bears  you  away 
and  you  are  alone  in  a  dreadful  road,  you  will  have  made  nopro^ 
vision  for  the  journey,  ye  who  are  solicitous  only  for  the  well-being 
of  the  body. 

As  when  the  stalk  of  a  water  lilly  is  broken  the  fibrous  threads 
within  it  are  yet  unbroken ^  thus^  though  thy  old  body  be  des* 
iroyed,  thy  sins  tvill.follofv  thee  and,  surrounding  thy  indesiruc^' 
able  souly  will  plunge  it  into  the  lowest  and  most  dreadful  hell 
and  burn  it  in  flames  of  unquenchable  fire  with  torment  mi* 
utter  able. 

If  men  of  virtuous  minds  are  charitable  to  all  beings,  their 

former  acts  shall  inseparably  accompany  the  soul  like  the  sha-* 

dow  of  a  bird  flying  in  the  air,  without  even  one  being  forgotten, 

and  shall  liberally  afford   whatever  they  desire j  like  the  Con 

(^Cdmadhenu),  which  yieldeth  all  that  is  required, 

I  have  both  neglected  to  pay  due  honors  to  the  sages  who  have 
studied  the  ancient  scriptures,  and  to  guests  whom  I  ought  to  have 
received  hospitably;  not  reflecting,  that,  besides  the  effects  of  my 

e2 
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riihleaits  and  unrighteous  deeds,  nothing  wiU  follow  me  and  thai 
nothing  else  is  really  mine;  for  will  either  the  house  I  inhabit,  or 
the  wives  I  have  wed  led,  or  the  childreu  I  have  begotten,  or  the 
body  I  animate  accmnpany  me?  When  dead  1  shall  plunge  into 
a  drca^ul  hell  and  in  afterbirths  be  affiicied  by  poverty  and 
distress. 

Without  great  care  and  fatigue  of  body,  wealthcannot  be  acquire 
ed;  wiikout  the  wealth  aforesaid  those  good  actSy  whence  merit  pro* 
ceedethj  cannot  be  performed;  and,  unless  such  acts  are  perform* 
ed,  righteousness  cannot  exist;  if  righteousness  exist  tiot,  happU 
ness  cannot  be  obtained  ;  consequently  without  the  assiduous  prac* 
tice  of  virtue  there  can  be  fw  happiness :  with  all  thy  power  there* 
for e follow  righteousness. 

BARA  DAM. 

From  righteousness  pf'oceedeth  victory,  and  unrighteousness 
destroyeth  the  strength  of  the  body  ;  those,  who  have  overleaped 
the  bounds  of  science,  have  unanimously  declared  this  to  be  their 
effect,  and  their  words  we  perceive  are  exemplified  in  thee,  0 
Prince  !  (Detma-rajen)  for  returning  from  exile  thou  reignestj 
0  Jhou  who  hast  no  equal!  over  erowned  KingSo 

STASEAS   BY    SIDaMBALA    PANDARAM. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  profitable  than  virtue,  the  practice  of 
it  must  not  be  neglected;  fbr  from  the  n^lect  ef  it  proceedeth  in 
this  world  ifi/^my^  misfbrtune  and  death,  and  inevitable  misery 
mil  fhUow  hereafter. 

If  OHO  neither  permitteth  his  mind  to  be  defiled  by  the  wicked 
drtih  which  originate  from  the  propensity  to  eeii,  by  ml&h  all 
sonts  r^fistent  in  the  earth  smroms^ed  by  the  dtwk  ocean  are 
f{(flH^cd,  mw*  by  mttrngeoms  anger,  desimctire  of  respect,  nor  by 
any  i^hcr  stnin,  the  sages  hare  decided  that  this  is  real  wine; 
Iti  lAtw  n^Ao  lV3^tl^^^  any  rirtne  wtore  amtrmct^  than  this,  osten^ 
t^im  •w/y  will  be  atirihnted./or  in  it  there  is  no  parity. 
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To  those,  who  deeming  this  body  as  instable  as  a  bubble  in  the 
water,  do  not  defer  to  a  future  time  the  practice  of  virtue,  but 
perform  it  with  delight  while  yet  firm  in  health,  virtue  shall 
a&sist  them  in  the  hour  of  death  and  accompany  them  when  they 
depart. 

Tho'igh  born  in  the  greatest  tribe  they  are  mean  if  they  are 
not  exemplary  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  they  are  equal  to  the 
greatest,, of  whatever  tribe  they  are,  who  by  the  practice  of  virtue 
divest  themselves  of  their  natural  meanness^  these  by  their  deeds 
will  rise  to  renown  and  heaven^  those  sink  to  infamy  and  hell. 

By  beneficence  only  the  Gods  attained  to  all  good,  by  the  con^ 

irary  wealth  and  pleasure  perish  ;  of  the  two  species,  domestic 

virtue  produceth  wealth  and  pleasure;  and  religious  virtue,  final 

beatitude,  far  exceeding  both  :-^s  there  any  thing  that  exceedeth 

this  ? 

A  STANZA^ 

.  Devotion  performed  without  knowledge  is  not  devotion;  a  vir^ 
luous  act  void  of  reason  and  reflection  is  not  virtue  ;  therefore^ 
devotion  performed  without  the  clearness  of  knowledge  is  like 
washing  in  unclean  water,  and  virtue  not  guided  by  well  measure 
ed  reason  is  a  jewel  with  a  flaw;  thus  say,  the  wise  of  old, 
whose  devotion  consisted  in  silent  contemplation,  and  they  have 
established  it  as  an  important  rule  to  be  known  by  alL 

A  STANZA. 

The  lustre  of  the  eye,  as  instantaneously  as  a  flash  of  lightning, 
darts  it's  sparkling  beauty  and  is  gone ;  the  most  requisite  quali^ 
JlctUionthinknot  to  be  beauty;  shining  qualities  are  not  requisite 
good  qualities  are. 

The  proud  vainly  think  wifhin  themselves  that  strict  and^qual, 
virtue  is  their*  s  alone  and  is  found  no  where  else; 
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But  say  not  that  virtue  rests  only  with  yourselves,  nor  believe 
ihat.U  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  any,  Jor  she  walks  rvilh  a/i 
equal  pace  among  us  all : 

It  is  the  coparcenary  possession  of  all  within  the  bounds  ofthet 
earth,  that  pearl  of  the  clearest  and  most  beautiful  water,  and 
the  exactest  shape,  that  high-priced  pearl  ts  virtue. 

COUPLETS. 

From  knowledge  pioceednth  goodness^  from  goodness  hnow^ 
ledge;  thus  kind produceth  kind. 

As  the  diamond  polisheth  the  diamond,  so  do  the  unblemished 
virtuous  promote  goodness  in  others. 

If  evil  be  done  that  good  may  ensue,  that  good  is  not  stable  / 
good  if  maintained  by  goodness. 

If  thou  have  the  fortitude  to  stop  in  the  path  of  vice  andUh 
forsake  it ;  krum>  this  to  be  the  greatest  virtue  of  thy  nature.^ 

Although  men,  addicted  to  the  ways  of  thks  world,  JoUow  va* 
rious  institutions^  inward  virture  only  is  the  uirtue  that  exaUeth 
to  the  stars. 

Beschi  observes  of  the  author  of  the  Koral;  ^^  the 
poet  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Tiruval^ 
luven  was  of  the  low  tribe  of  Paraya  but  of  his 
real  name  we  are  ignorant ;  for  although  he  had 
no  less  than  seven  commentators  not  one  of  them 
has  mentioned  it.  V&lluvan  is  the  appellation  by 
which  soothsayers  and  learned  men  of  the  Paraya 
tribfe  are  distinguished,  and  Tiru  here  signifies 
divine,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say  the  divine 
Plato.''  Babington' s  translation  of  Beschi' s  Gram-' 
mar  of  the  Shen  Tamil. 


LXVI  1 . —  Varunddiiya* 

Paper.  \ 

^    A  work  on  ethics  for  the  use  of  the  Pariar  caste, 
attributed  to  the  same  author  as  the  preceeding, 

LXVIII. — Arangeswaravemha. 

a.     Palm  leaves^-b.  ditto— c.  ditto— d*  ditto — e.  ditto. 

A  work  in  illustration  of  the  Kojral,  or  moral  pre- 
cepts of  Tiruvalluvar — by  Rangandth  or  Ranges* 
wara. 

LXIX — Atishudhi. 

a.     Palm  leaves — ^b.  ditto. 

A  series  of  moral  injunctions  in  verse  by  the  ce- 
lebrated female  poet  and  philosopher  Avydr,  an  ac- 
count of  whom,  with  a  translation  of  this  and  other 
tracts  of  a  similar  kind^  by  the  same  author,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  7th  Volume  of  the  Asiatick  Researches, 
by  the  Revd.  Dr.  John :  according  to  him  Avyfir 
lived  about  the  9th  century  of  the  Christian  ^Era. 
Her  writings  are  composed  in  the  high  or  poetical 
Tamul. 

LXX. — Kunneivenden. 

Palm  leaves. 

Moral  precepts  in  verse  by  Avaydr,  this  also  is 
translated  ip  the  Asiatic  Researches  :  see  the  pre- 
ceding. 
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LXXI. — NanwalL 

Palm  leares. 

Moral  precepts  in  verse  by  Avaydr:  see  the  two 
preceding. 

LXXII. — Nalaripada  Ure^ 

a.     Palm  leaves-^b.  ditto. 

A  work  in  forty  sections  upon  the  moral  obliga<^ 
tions  of  man  in  society :  attributed  to  holy  teachers 
among;st  the  Jainas. 


PHILOLOGY. 


I. — Tolghappiyam. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Tamil  Language  by  Tol* 
ghappya  \/vho  is  said  to  have  been  an  incarnation 
of  Vishnu,  and  the  pupil  of  Agastya,  whose  large 
Grammar^  consisting  of  80,000  rules,  he  abridged, 
reducing  the  number  to  8000.  According  to  some 
traditions,  this  Grammar  is  an  amplification  of  a 
similar  work,  ascribed  to  Vira  Pandya  Raja  of 
Madura,  It  is  written  in  an  abstruse  and  difficult 
style.  The  following  short  account  of  it  is  from  the 
Babingtons  translation  of  BeschVs  Grammar  of  the 
Shen  or  High  Tamil,"  One  ancient  work  written 
by  a  person  called  Tolcappiyanar  (ancient  author) 
is  still  to  be  met  with  ;  but  from. its  conciseness  it 

is   so   obscure  and  unintelligible,  that  a  devotee 

« 

named  Pavananti  was  induced   to   wriie  on    the 
same  subject. 

l\.—NannuL 

a.     Palm  leaves.— b.  ditto. 

A  portion  of  an  intended  work  on  Tamil  Gram- 
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mar  by  an  ascetic  Pavanandi.  Besclii  observes, 
his  work  is  denominated  Nannul,  a  term  that  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  French  Belles  Lettres,  and 
the  Latin  Literae  huraaniores.  The  work  was  to 
consist  of  five  parts,  treating  oif  letters,  words, 
composition,  versification  and  embellishment,  but 
the  two  first  were  the  only  parts  compleated. 

HI. — Tonnul  Vilakhanam. 

Palm'  leaves. 

A  grammar  of  the  high  Tamul  Dialect  by  Vim 
Mahamuni  or  Father  Beschi.  The  following 
account  of  this  celebrated  Missionary  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Babington's  Gooroo  Paramarttan. 

*'  The  few  following  particulars,  of  one  whose  fame  is  so  well 
established  in  the  South  of  India,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
those  whose  views  are  directed  to  that  country.  They  are 
taken  froin  a  Tamul  MS.  in  my  possession. 

VTramamooni  or  the  great  Champion  Devotee,  as  Beschi  is 
surnamed  by  the  Tamuls,  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the 
religious  order  of  Jesuits.  Having  been  appointed  by  the 
Pope  to  the  East  India  Mission,  he  arrived,  in  l700,  at  the  city 
Goa,  onthe  Western  coast.  He  thence  proceeded  to  A  voor, 
in  the  district  of  Trichihopoly,  where  he  studied  the  Tamul 
language  in  both  its  dialects,  as  well  as  tbe  Sanskrit  and 
Teloogoo ;  and  with  a  view  to  public  employment,  which  it 
was  ever  the  Jesuit  policy  to  seek  in  order  to  promote  their  re- 
ligious views,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Hindostanee  and 
Persian.  It  is  probable  that  he  held  political  offices  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  life,  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  have 
arisen  at  once  to  the  appointment  of  Divan,  which  he  held  un- 
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der  the  celebrated  Chunda  Saheb,  during  his  rale  aa  Nabob  of 
Tricliinopolj>  especially  as  Chunda  Saheb>  di,d  not  assume  the 
government  of  that  place  until  the  death  of  the  Raja^  which 
happened  in  the  year  1736. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  India^  he^  in  conformity 
^ith  Hindoo  custom^  abandoned  the  use  of  animal  food,  and 
eni|:loyed  Brahmans  to  prepare  his  meals.  He  adopted  the 
habit  of  a  religious  devotee,  and  on  his  visitations  to  his  flock 
assumed  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  with  which  Hindoo 
Gooroos  usually  traveU  He  founded  a  church  at  Konangoop« 
pam  Ariyanoor,  in  the  district  of  Baroor^  and  my  MS.  notices 
particularly  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  the  child  Jesus, 
which  he  caused  to  be  painted  at  Manilla  and  set  up  in  that 
church.  It  was  in  honour  of  this  Madonna,  of  her  husband 
Joseph  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  composed  the  Sacred  Poem 
called  Teinba?ani :  which,  vying  in  length  with  the  Iliad  itself, 
is  by  far  the  most  celebrated  and  most  voluminous  of  his  works. 
It  contains  36 1 5  tetrasticks,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a 
prose  interpretation;  and,  to  judge  from  the  only  Padalam  or 
Canto  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading,  where  the 
murder  of  the  innocents  is  described,  its  merits  are  not  over« 
rated.  Viramamooni  also  founded  a  church  at  Tirookavaloor. 
a  name  which  he  gave  to  the  town  of  Vadoogapet,  in  the  dis-^ 
trict  of  Ariyaloor,  and  on  the  Madonna  there  he  composed 
three  Poems :  Tirookavaloor  Kalambagam,  Anneiyajoongal 
Andadi,  and  Adeikala  Malei — ^The  following  are  the  most  im-  v 
portant  of  the  remaining  works  of  this  author ;  which,  with 
exceptions  that  will  be  noticed,  are  extant  only  in  MS* 

Kiteri  Ammal  Ammanei,  a  poem.  Vediyarojookkam,  a 
work  in  prose  ;  where  as  the  name  implies,  the  duties  of  one 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  religion  are  laid  down.  Veda 
Vilakkam,  also  in  prose;  which,  from  the  title  (the  light  of  the 
gospel),  I  presume  to  contain  some  doctrinal  exposition  of  the 

f2 
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Romsn  Catbollc  Faith.  A  Dictionarr,  Tamal  and  French, 
another  Tamul  and  Portugacsc ;  a  third  Tamal  and  Latin 
Sadoor  Agharadi,  or  the  Four  Dictionaries;  a  Tamal  work 
relating  to  the  higher  diaiect.  Of  philological  works  he  has 
furnished  Tonnool  Vilakkam ;  a  Tamal  Grammar  of  the 
higher  dialert,  written  in  Latin.  Of  this  I  made  a  Trans- 
lation in  1814 ;  which,  having  become  the  property  of  the 
l^Iadras  Government,  is  no^,  as  i  learn,  under  coarse  of  pab-. 
location  at  their  College  Fress.  The  Clatis  Hamaniorum  Ta- 
mulici  idiomatis;  a  second  Grammatical  Treatise  in  Latin,  re« 
lating  to  the  higher  dialect.  A  Latin  Grammar  of  the  common 
dialect ;  which  has  been  published  at  the  College  JPress  at  Ma* 
dras;  and  of  which  a  faulty  and  vulgar  translation  has  loug 
been  before  the  public 

Such  were  the  literary  labours  of  Beschi,  and  he  w?8  dis« 
tinguished  as  much  for  his  piety  and  bencTolence  as  for  his 
learning.  To  the  conversion  of  idolators  his  principal  efforts 
were  of  course  directed,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  uncom- 
monly successful.  Perfect  master  of  Hindoo  science,  opinions 
and  prejudices,  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  expose  the  falla^ 
cies  of  their  doctrine,  and  the  absurdities  of  their  religious  prac- 
tices ;  and,  accordingly,  he  is  much  extolled  for  the  triumphs 
which  he  obtained,  in  those  controversial  disputations  which 
are  so  frequent  among  the  learned  in  India,  and  for  the  almost 
miraculous  skill  which  he  displayed,  in  solving  various  enig- 
Diatical  questions  which  his  adversaries  propounded  for  his 
embarrassment. 

It  remains  a  subject  of  regret,  that  talents  so  rare,  shou  d 
have  been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  a  religion  scarcely  less 
replete  with  error,  than  that  which  it  supplanted :  but  we  may 
draw  this  practical  conclusion  from  Beschi's  success,  that  a 
thorough  acquaintance  wiih  Hindoo  learning  and  a  ready  com- 
pliance, in  matters  of  indifference  with  Hindoo  customs,  are 
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powerful  human  means,  to  which  the  Jesuits  owed  much  oP 
their  success^  and  which  should  not,  as  is  too  much  the  ease, 
be  despised  by  those  who  undertake  the  task  of  conversion  in 
a  better  causev  Vlramamooni  continued  to  ho  d  the  office  of 
Bi van,  in  Trichinopoly,  until  the  year  1740:  when  that  city 
being  besieged  by  the  Mahratta  army^  under  Morary  Rao,  and 
Chunda  Saheb  being  taken  prisoner,  he  contrived  to  effect  his 
escape,  and  fled  to  the  city  of  Gayal  Patanam,  then  belonging 
to  the  Dutch.  He  there  remained,  in  the  service  of  the  church, 
until  1 742,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  an  illness,  the  particu-* 
lars  of  which  are  not  stated.  His  name  is  still  remembered  in 
Gayal  Patanano,  and  masses  continue  to  be  offered  up  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  in  that  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 

IV. — Mandalapurusha  Nighanta. 

a.  Palm  leaves. — b.  Ditto. — c.  Ditto.— d.  Ditto.*— e.  Ditto. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Tamil  language  arranged 
according  to  the  significations   of   the  words,  or 
Deities,   Men,  Animals,  Trees,  Countries,  &c.  by   , 
Mandala  Purusha,  a  Jain  Pundit. 

V. — Agastya  Vyakarana. 

Paper.     . 

A  short  grammar  of  the  Tamul  language  attribu- 
ted to  the  sage  Agastya,  but  the  genuine  work  is 
supposed  not  to  be  in  existence. 

''  The  first  person  who  wrote  a  grammatical  trea- 
tise on  this  dialect  (high  Tamil  J  and  who  is  there- 
fore  considered  as  its  founder,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  devotee  nameed  Agattian  (Jgastya J  res-' 
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pectin^  ^hom  many  absurd  stories  are  related.' 
From  the  circumstance  of  his  dwelling  in  amouri« 
tain  called  Podia  malei,  in  the  South  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, the  Tamil  language  has  obtained  the  name 
of  Sken  Mozhi,  just  as  the  Grandhonic  is  termed 
Vad  Mozhi  from  the  supposition  that  it  came  from 
the  Northward.  A  few  of  the  rules  laid  down  by 
'Agatteyan  have  been  preserved  by  different  au' 
thors  but  his  works  are  no  longer  in  existence." 
Be9chi*B  Grammar  of  Sken  Tamil,  p.  ix. 

VI. — Dandi  Alankdra. 

Palm  leaves, 

A  work  on  Rhetorical  and  Poetical  composition; 
a  translation  apparently  of  the  Kdvt/ddersa  o( 
Dandi. 

Wl.—Devdkartnn. 

a.    Palm  leaves. — b.  Ditto. — c.  Paper. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Tamul  language  in  twelve 
sections,  arranged  according  to  their  signification. 

VIII. — Chidamhara  Agharadi. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  Tamil  Dictionary  arranged  alphabetically. 

IX. 

A  Dictionary  of  Tamul  and  French^  paper^  one 
volume^  quaito» 
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This  is  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  Missionary  Beschi 
and  bears  date  1774. 

X. 

A  French  and  Tamul  Dictionary^  paper^  on  vo« 
lume^  small  quarto. 

It  does  not  appear  by  whom  this  was  completed. 
It  is  not  of  any  great  extent. 


Astronomy  and  Astrology. 


I. — Suhrahmanya  Karawal. 

Paper. 

An  extensive  work  in  four  Books^  upon  the  hea- 
venly  bodies^  their  regents^  friends  and  enemies, 
their  favourable  and  unfavourable  aspects^  and  their 
influence  upon  human  life^  of  presaging  events  from 
them^  of  lucky  and  unlucky  seasons^  casting  nativities 
and  calculating  the  proper  periods  for  the  perform 
mance  of  various  essential  rites  and  ceremonieSj^ 
^c.   By  Asala  Muni  Guru  desikan. 

II. — Sarvdrtha  Chintdmani. 

Paper. 

A  vrork  on  the  same  subjects  as  the  preceding  : 
ascribed  to  Sankara  Achdrya. 

III. — Vila  Mariyan  Jyotish^ 

a.  Palm  leaves. — b.  Ditto. 

A  work  on  lucky  and  unlucky  hours,  casting 
nativitiesand  the  influence  of  the  Stars  by  Ulla  Mari* 
jfUn,  an  astrologer  of  great  authority  with  particular 
castes  in  the  South  of  India. 
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IV. — Mdrana  Ghantaka, 

Palm  leaves. 

Calculations  of  the  duration  of  life^  according  to 
the  aspects  of  the  lunar  asterisms.  By  the  same  au« 
thor  as  the  last. 

V. —  Yoga  Phalam. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  influence  of  the  yoga  or  astrological  periods 
60  termed.  By  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

VI. — Jatakeralangham. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  art  of  casting  nativities  and  computing  lucky 
aiul  unlucky  seasons^  and  of  the  signs  which*  indi« 
cate  the  acquirement  of  kindred  of  various  degrees 
of  affinity.  By  Vallavan. 

Vll. — Swaranul. 

Palm  leaves. 

Foretelling  events  by  the  variation  of  the  breath- 
ing or  articulation  of  different  sounds.  By  Sada 
Sivan. 

VIII. — Masaphalam. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  work  on   the  moon's  course  throuirh  the  as- 
Cerisms  forming  the  lunar   mansions,  «ind  the. in 
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fluence  of  particular  positions  and  aspects  on  humani 
affairs^  by  Sada  Sivan. 

I X. — Grahasphuta. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  short  work,  by  the  same  as  the  preceding,  on 
the  positions  and  astrological  influence  of  the  nine 
planets. 

X. — Ashtakaverga  Sangraha. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  application  of  the  eight  rules  of  Arithraeric 
to  astrological  computations^  and  the  casting  of  nati- 
vities^  by  the  same  author  as  the  three  last. 

XI. — Bhugola  Pramdna. 

Palm  leaves.     Paper. 

A  description  of  the  universe^  conformably  to  the 
Puranic  accounts. 

XII. —  Bhuvana  Kosha. 

Palm  leaves 

A  Description  of  theuniverse,  and  account  pf  tho 
creation  from  the  Purdnas. 

Xlll. — Desanirnaya. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  short  statement  of  the  56  kingdoms  into  which 
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the  Bharata  versha  is  divided^  with  a  genealogtca] 
list  of  the  Chola  kings. 

XIV. — Nay  alia  Kalam  Perumayan  Vivada. 

Paper. 

An  account  of    the  fifty    two   Sundays  of  the 
Christian  year. 


§3 


MEDICINE, 


I, — Agastya    Vaidyam. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  work  in  1500  Verses  on  the  preparation  of 
Hkedicines  chiefly,  attributed  with  many  others  on 
similar  subjects,  to  the  Riski,  Agastya. 

II. — Agastya  Pur  ana  Sutra. 

a*  Palm  leaves — b.  ditto. 

A  work  on  mystical  and  alchemical  medicine,  or 
the  cure  of  diseases  by  religious  rites  or  visiiing 
holy  fehrines,  the  means  of  prolonging  life,  and  the 
art  of  discovering  hidden  treasures.  MSS.  b.  com- 
prises also  the  Pujdvidhiy  a  tract  on  the  worshi;)  of 
Siva  and  other  deities,  and  the  Dikshdvid^i  bra 
tract  on  the  Difcsha  ov  ceremony  of  initiation  in 
the  Saivaund  Sdkta  faith.  By  Agastya. 

III. — Bhasmamore. 

a.  Palm  leaves. — b,  Ditto. 

A  work  of  considerable  extent,  on  alchemical  or 
metallic  medicines,  containing  rules  for  their    cal* 
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clnation  and  reduction  to  powder,  the  preparation 
of  various  oxides^  and  extraction  of  Sulphuric  acid. 
By  Agastya. 

IV. — Bdlachikilsd. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  work  on  the  diseases  ofinfants^  difficult  par^ 
turition^  puerperal  fever  &c.  By  Agastya. 

V. — Agastya  Vaidya  munnur. 

a.  Palm  leaves  b. — Ditto. 

A  tract  of  300  stanzas  on  the  calcination^  and 
reduction  of  various  vegetable  and  mineral  articles 
to  powder^  for  use  in  medicine^  also  oq  the  extrac- 
tion  of  essential  oils  &c.  By  Agastya. 

VI. — Agastya  Vaidya  Nuthiyamhid. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  treatise  in  150  stanzas  on  the  purification  of 
various  poisonous  substances  and  their  employment 
in  medicine.  By  Agastya. 

VII. — Agastya  Vaidya  napatettu. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  short  tract  in  Forty-eight  Verses  on  the  cure 
of  Gonorrhoea. 
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Vlll. —  Vaidyd  Sutra  nuru. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  hundred  verses  on  different  diseases  and 
modes  of  treatment.    By  Agastya. 

IX. — Muppu. 

a.  Palm  leaves. — b.  Ditto. 

Account  of  preparing;  medicines  of  the  alkaline 
ashes  of  vegetables  &c.   By  Agastya, 

X. — Teriimalar  Vaidyam. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  Avorlc  on  the  medical  treatment  of  varibts 
diseases,  and  directions  for  preparing  different  medi-* 
cines.   By  Terumalar. 


ARTS. 


I — Silpa  Sastra. 

a.  Palm  leaves. — b.  Ditto. — c.  Ditto. 

A  work  on  the  construction  of  houses  and  tem- 
ples, and  the  carving  of  images  of  the  gods,  with 
directions  for  the  choice  of  materials  and  the  site  to 
be  selected :  astrological  directions  also  for  the  de- 
termination of  lucky  seasons  for  engaging  in  the 
work  :  ascribed  to  Viswakerma,  the  architect  of  the 
Gods. 

4 

II. — Navya  Sastra. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  work  professedly  on  navigation,  but  in  fact  an 
astrological  account  of  the  destinies  of  Ships,  and 
those  who  sail  in  them,  according  to  certain  marks  and 
planerary  aspects.  The  substance  of  it  is  thus  describ- 
ed at  starting  ;  "  Sitting  opposite  to  the  sun,  a  figure 
of  a  Ship  is  to  be  delineated,  with  three  masts,  of  three 
yards  each,  and  three  decks,  amongst  these  the 
twenty  eight  asterisms  are  to  be  distributed,  nine 
amongst  the  riggings  six  in  the  interior  of  the  huU> 
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one  at  the  bottom,  and  twelve  on  the  outside.  In 
calculating  them  the  person  is  to  begin  with  the 
star  in  the  main  top  mast  yard^,  and  then  count  those 
on  the  right  side,  and  according  to  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  asterisms,  in  which  the  sun 
happens  to  be,  will  be  foretold  future  events,  the  good 
or  evil  fortunes  of  the  Vessel  and  its  commander.  By 
Terukuta  nambe. 

III. — Kapila  Sdstra. 

Paper. 

A  work  of  a  similar  character  as  the  last,  tttri* 
buted  to  the  Muni  Kapila. 


TELUGU. 


Pauranic  and  Legendary  Literature. 


MAHABHARAT. 


I.  Adi  Purva, 

a^  Palm  leaves, —b.  Ditto,— c     Ditto, — d.     Ditto,  Imperfect. 

A  Translation  of  the  first  or  introductory  section 
ofthe  Mahdbhdrati  giving;  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  contents  of  the  poem,  and  of  the  biinh  and  early 
actions  of  the  Pandava  Princes  :  translated  from 
the  Sanscrit^  by  Nannah  on  Nanni/apa  Bhatt  into 
Telvgu  verse.  This  writer,  according'  to  a  passage 
ih  the  introduction  of  the  translation,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Campbell  in  the  preface  of  his  Te/wg-tt  Gram- 
inar,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vishmtverddhana,  of 
the  Chalukya  dynasty.  King  of  R^^'jamahendri 
or  Rajmundry.  In  three  of  (he  above  copies, 
however,  the  verses  which  precede  the  extract 
g-iven  by  Mr.  Campbell,  mention  the  name  of  the 
Prince  to  be  Rajanaraidra,   tlie  Son  of  Vimald- 
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ditya,  and    Vishnuverddhana  is  therefore  only  an 
JSpiihct  or  a  title.     Mr.  Campbell  also  observes,  that 
if  the  assertion  of  Colonel  Wilkes,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Mackenzie   Manuscripts^  that  the  Chalukya 
dynasty  preceded    the  Kadamba,  which    reigned 
at  Banawassi  in  the  second  century^  be  admitted, 
the  work  of  Nannia  Bhatt  may  boast  of  great  anti- 
quity, but  there  is  nothing  iu  the   Mackenzie  coI« 
lection   that   supports    Colonel  Wilkes's  assertion. 
Chalukya  Kings   are  found  in  various  inscriptions 
dated  as  late  as  the  11th  and  12th  Centuries,  and  se- 
veral of  them  hear  also  the  title  of  Fishnuverddhana: 
numerous  inscripiionsoccur  inthe  Rajamundry  dis- 
trict of  these  Princes,  and  especially  of  one  named 
Vira  or  Vijaya  Rajendra,  who  is  designated  as  Ku^ 
lottunga  Chola,  and   Saptama    Vishnuverddkaria, 
or  the  seventh  Visknuverddhana,  whose  grants  bear 
tJate  from  Saka  1032,  to  1044,  or  from  A,  D.  11 10, 
to  1 122.     We  have,  however,  information  still  more 
precise  us   lo  the  individual  who   wos  the  patron  of 
Nanniah,   and  tliree   diCFerent  inscriptions   in   the 
Ten.ple  of  Srikiirma   Swdmi  in  Jagannath,  record 
donations  made  by    Rajanarendra  Son  of    Vimald'* 
difya  Raja   of    Rajamundry,     These    insoriptions 
i-re  dated  Saka  \  195,  or  A.  0,1273.  Nannia  Bhatt, 
therefore,  flourisiie  J  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century 
siiorlly  anterior  to  which  period  it  appears  the  Tela- 
gu  languai»;i;  was  first  cultivated :    the  oldest  works 
exiant,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell,  dating  about  the 
end  of  the    12th  Century,   and  being  separated  by 
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the  interval  that  witnessed  the  fdll  of  the  ancient 
Government  of  Teligana,  and  the  Establishment  of 
that  of  Vijayanagara,  or  about  a  century  and  a  half^ 
form  the  aera  of  nearly  all  the  Telugu  works,  now 
current  in  the  country. 

Nannat/a  Bhatty  was  a  Brahman  of  the  Mudgala 
tribe,  and  sect  of  Apastamba,  and  well  skilled  in 
Sanscrit  literature.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
writer  of  eminence,  who  bestowed  pains  upon  bis 
native  tongue.  He  wrote  a  grammar  of  it  in  San- 
scrit^ in  the  usual  style  of  Sutras^  or  concise  and 
obscure  aphorisms.  His  translatioti  of  the  Mahdh^ 
harat  extended  according  to  some  accounts,  to  little 
more  than  the  two  first  books,  but  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  continuator  Tikkana  Somayajiy  it 
should  seem  he  translated  three  books.  The 
third  book  or  VanaParva  is  not  in  this  collection — 
According  to  the  legend,  his  work  was  suspended 
by  thfe  undesigned  imprecation  of  Bhima  Kaviswar, 
a  son  of  Siva  by  the  widow  of  a  Brahman,  who 
had  received  as  a  boon  from  his  father  that  what- 
ever he  uttered  should  come  to  pass.  On  enquiring 
what  Nannaya  was  engaged  in,  he  was  told  he  was 
in  the  Aranya  or  Forest  section,  to  which  he  replied, 
alluding  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  task,  the  trans- 
lator would  never  get  out  of  the  woody  and  accord- 
ingly a  part  of  the  Vana  or  Forest  Parva  was  the 
limit  of  Nannaya's  labours. 

h2 


/ 
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II.  Sahh&Parva. 

t 

I 

Palm  leaves. 

The  second  book  of  the  Mahdbhdrat,  eontain- 
ins:  an  account  of  the  Palace  constructed  for  Yu^ 
dhishthira  by  Maya — The  institution  of  the  Raja* 
suya  or  sacrifice  of  Kings — The  subjugation  of 
different  parts  of  the  ^\orld  by  the  four  junior  Pan- 
dava  Princes — The  loss  of  all  his  possessions  by 
Yudhishthira  ^i  ipldLj  to  Duryodhana,  and  conse* 
queut  departure  of  the  Princes  into  exile. 

in.   Virata  Parva. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  fourth  book  of  the  Mahahharat,  giving  an 
aoc'unt  of  the  events  that  occurred  to  the  Panda* 

m 

vns  whilst  residins:  as  household  servants '  with 
Virafa  l^nj  i,  and  their  rescuing  his  cattle  when 
carried  off  by  the  Kuru  Princes. 

The  Vana  Parva  or  third  section  was  translate 
ed,  it  is  usually  said,  in  part,  by  Nannia  and  com- 
pleted by  a  Brahman  named  Irupragada,  In  the 
introductory  lines  of  this  work,  the  three  first 
books  are  attributed  to  Nanniah.  The  third  Par- 
va  is  not  in  the  collection.  • 

'Vhf'  translator  of  this  is  Tikkana  Somaydjh^L 
linihaiai  of  Nellore,  of  the  tribe  of  Gautama,  and 
scc(  of  Apastamba,  the  son,  or  according  to  some 
accounts,  the  Grandson^  of  Bhdskara   Mantri  who 
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accompanied  Mamma  Kesava  when  appointed  by 
PratdpaRudra  to  the  Government  of  Nellore.  The 
same  Prince,  it  is  said,  anxious  to  have  the  work  of 
Nannaya  compieated,  circulated  two  stanzas  for  the 
learned  men  of  his  country  to  translate,  and  gave 
the  preference  to  Tikkand's  version.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly  directed  to  continue  the  work,  and  retired 
to  NellorCy  where  the  Patron  of  his  family,  Siddha* 
raja,  built  a  dwelling  for  him  near  the  Temple  of 
Rangandth  Swdmi,  by  whose  aid,  and  that  of  Vydsa 
himself,  he  finished  his  task  in  three  years:  he  then 
presented  the  work  to  Pratdpa  Rudra  who  made 
him  handsome  presents,  and  returned  to  A^e/Zore  where 
Siddharaja  gave  him  a  village.  In  this  he  resided 
till  his  death,  the  date  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
recorded  himself  in  the  following  verse.  Amhara 
ravi  sasi  sakdbdambulu  jana  kdla  yukti,  aswija 
masam  ambaramaniprabhdnibham  bagu  Tik^ 
ka  yajyu  Bramham  ponderiu ;  ''  Tikka  as  resplen- 
dant  as  the  sun,  was  united  with  Brahma  in  the 
month  of  Aswin  in  the  Saka  year  1310  or  A.  D. 
1388.  This  would  make  him  cotemporary  with 
Nannaya  Bhatt.  Pratdpa  Rudra  however  was 
either  the  last  King  or  last  but  one  of  Warankal 
%Ahich  was  taken  in  1333  by  the  Mohammedans. 
He  himself  was  taken  and  carried  prisoner  to  Delhi 
early  in  the  14th  century.  His  grants  also  in  the 
Gantur  district  bear  the  date  of  Saka  1341  or  A. 
D.  1319,  and  Tikkana  Somaydji,  if  cotemporary  with 


him^flourished  about  thirty  or  forty  y^ars  after  Nan* 
na,£L  period  when  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
left  unfitiished  by  that  translator^  would  be  likely 
to  be  an  undertaking  of  much  interest.  Tikkana 
Somaj/dji  had  two  cousins  employed  in  the  service 
of  Siddharaja,  one  of  whom  also  named  Tikkana  or 
Tikkana  Afanfn  was  the  Raja's  minister.  The  writer 
says  in  the  introduction  to  this  work  he  was  induced 
to  undertake  it  by  the  recommendation  of  his  father, 
tirho  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision. 

IV — Udtfoga  Parva. 

a.     Paltt  leaTes  -^b.     ditto. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  Mahabharat  containing^ 
chiefly  the  preparation  for  war  between  the  Kuru 
and  Pandu  princes.     By  Tikkana  Somay/iji. 

V. — Bhiskma  Parva. 

a.     Palm  leaves.— -b.     ditto. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  Mahabharat  g'iving  an 
account  of  the  election  ofBhishma  to  command  the 
Kaurava  forces,  and  the  ten  actions  conducted  j,by 
him,  untill  his  being  overthrown  and  disabled  by 
Arjuna.     By  Tikkana  SomayajL 

VI. — Drona  Parva. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  seventh  book  containing  an  account  of  tfeJ 
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five  days  conflict  between  the  Pandava  and  Kaur* 
«va  armies^  whilst  the  latter  were  commanded*  by 
JOronachari/a,  untill  he  was  deceived  into  a  bf|ief 
of  the  death  of  his  son^  and  his  ceasing  to  fight,  and 
his  being  killed  by  Dhrishtadyumna\  By  Tikkana 
SomaydjL 

VII. — Kerna  Parva. 

ft*     Palm  leaves — b.     ditto.— c.     ditto. 

The  eighth  book  of  the  Mahdhhdrat  containing 
the  two  days  continuance  of  hostilities  whilst  the 
Kaurava  army  was  commanded  by  Kerna  untill 
he  was  slain  by  Arjuna.     By  Tikkana  Somat/dJL 

VIII. — Salya  Parva. 

a.     Palm  leaves.— b.     ditto. 

The  ninth  book  of  the  Mahdbharat  containing 
the  war  for  half  a  day,  the  Kaurava  army  being 
under  the  command  of  Sah/a  king  of  Madra, 
untill  his  death.  The  same  book  contains  the 
dispersion  of  the  Kaurava  army,  and  Duryodhana's 
overthrow  hy  Bhima.    By  Tikkana  Somaydji. 

IX. — Sauptika  Parva. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  tenth  book  of  the  Mahdbhdrat  describing 
the  nocturnal  attack  of  Aswatthama  son  of  Drona 
on  the  camp  of  the  Pandavas,  his  killing  Dhrish^ 
tadyumna  and  other  chiefs^  his  indecisive  combat 
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with  Arjuna,  and  retiring  into  the  woods.  The 
death  of  Duryvdhana  is  also  contained  in  this  sec-* 
tio^     By  Tikkana  SomaydjL 

X. — Santi  Parva. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  twelfth  section  of  the  Mahdbhdrat  in  which 
Bhishma  explains  to  Yudhishthira  the  duties  of 
kings  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  By  Tikkana 
Somaydji. 

XI — Krishn&rjuna  Samvada. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  dispute  between  Arjuna  and  Krishna,  in 
consequence  of  the  former's  undertaking  the  de- 
fence of  the  Gandharba,  Gadddhara,  whom  Krish^ 
na  had  purposed  to  destroy,  and  the  escape  of  the 
Gandharba  in  consequence.  By  Rajasekhara  son 
of  ^oma  of  the  tribe  of  Viswamitra  and  dedicat- 
ed to  Gopa  Pradhani,  governor  of  Kondavir  in 
the  reign  of  Krishna  Rdya  of  Vijayanagar. 

XII. — Sesha  Dharma  Retndkara.  ^ 

a.     Palm  leaves.— b.     Paper. 

Supplementary  ordinances  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Hindus,  especially  as  to  faith  in  Vishnu  derived 
from  the  Bkagavat.  By  Srinivasa  son  of  Kondia 
inhabitant  of  Rdjamahendri.      Mss.  b.  is  only  an 
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introdnctory  fragment  giving  the  genealogy  of 
Timma  Raja  Zemindar  of  Peddapur  to  whom  the 
work,  apparently  by  a  different  author,  Viswan$thf 
is  dediaed. 

XIII. — Sri  Bhdgavat. 
The  Jifthy  seventh,  eighth,  and  tenth  Books. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  translation  of  the  books  specified  of  the  Sri 
Bhdgavat — By Bommana  pata  raja,  brother-in-law 
of  Srindth,  one  of  the  chief  poets  at  the  court  of 
Annavdma  Reddi  oi  Kondavir.  He  translated  the 
Bhdgavat  by  desire  of  Rama,  whom  he  says  he 
saw  in  a  vision  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Benares. 

XIV. —  Vishnu  Pur  ana. 

Paper. 

A  translation  of  the  Vishnu  Purdna  by  Vima^ 
lakonts  Surga — dedicated  to  Basicaradya  Prince 
of  Ravur  in  the  Northern  Circars  between  Gan- 
tur,  and  Kqndavir. 

XV.  Panduranga  Mdhdtmya, 

a.  Palm  leaves — b.  Ditto,  incomplete. 

Legendary  account  of  a  shrine  of  Vishnu  as 
Pdnduranga,  the  pale  complexioned  deity,  who 
sanctified  by  his  presence  in  this  form,  the  place 
where  Pundarika  a  Muni,  performed  his  devotions. 
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i-— The  place  is  now  known  as  Panderpur  a  towd 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bima  or  Bhimarathi  river^ 
and  celebrated  in  recent  tiroes  as  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  the  Guikwa's  Agent  by  the  Ex-Peshwa. 
The  deity  now  worshipped  is  a  piece  of  stone  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen  from  heaven^  and  thence  deno- 
minated Vittal  Swdmi  or  Viltoba  :  it  is  considered 
as  an  emblem  of  Vishnu. 

The  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  this  shrine  are  in 
the  usual  absurd  strain.  Thus^  a  snake  is  said  to 
have  obtained  final  salvation  from  inhaling^  the 
odour  of  the  flowers  which  had  fallen  at  the  feet  of 
the  image  of  Vishnu,  which  it  had  approached  in 
chase  of  a  mouse.  The  narrative  is  told  by  Suta 
to  the  Mishis  nnd  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
Skanda  Purdna.  l*he  local  or  Sthala  Mdhdtmya 
being  translated  by  Tanala  Ramalinga  son  of 
Krishna  Ramaiya,  It  is  dedi.^ated  to  the  minister 
of  a  petty  Raja  nMned  Padarayama,  and  dated  in 
the  reign  of  Krishna  Ray  a. 

XVI.  Bhima  Khanda. 

Paper. 

Legendary  account  of  the  shrine  of  Bhimeswara 
one  of  the  twelve  principal  Lingas,  described  in  the 
Purdnas  and  one  of  the  three  supposed  to  have 
contributed  to  the  etymology  of  Trilinga,  Telinga 
or  Telingana,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  mark- 
ed by  three  Lingas]  one  at  Srisaila  on  the  Krishna, 


one  at  Kdleswara  on  the  Godaveri,  and  the  tliird 
at  Dracharam  in*  the  Rqjmundry  district^  wher^ 
the  temple  is  still  an  object  of  veneration.  The 
leg;end  is  said  to  be  a  translation  from  a  similar  sec- 
tion of  the  Skanda  Purdnd.  It  is  the  work  of 
Srinath  son  of  Metrya  and  grandson  of  Kama- 
iandbhtt.  It  is  dedicated  to  Bendapudi  Mantri 
or  minister  of  Anavdmd  Reddi,  and  Virdbhadra 
Reddly  two  of  the  Reddi  or  Reddiwar  dynasty  of 
Princes  who  upon  the  subversion  of  Warankdl  by 
thiEJ  Mohammedans y  rose  from  the  rank  (tf  landhol- 
ders aild  farmers,  to  be  the  Rajas  of  Kondavir  which' 
fixation  they  hield  for  about  a  century  from  the  eud 
of  the  14th  to  the  end  of  the  15th'  century.  A  tem- 
ple of  Siva  as  Amaresward  on  the  l^anks  of  thid< 
Krishna  was  built  by  one  of  this  race^  Mia  vdmana 
Reddi  in  A.  D.  I36l>as  appears  from  an  inscrip-- 
tion  found  there.  According  to  most  traditions  the 
dynasty  was  subverted  by  Langula  Qajapati, 
sovereign  of  Orissay  but  this  is  impossible^  as  he 
reigned  a  century  earlier  or  about  A.  D.  1236.  A  Verse 
in  the  Amukta  Mdld  calls  Krishna  Raya  of  Vijaya^ 
nagar  the  conqueror  of  Virabhadra  and  captor 
of  Kondavit  which  is  no  doubt  correct. 

XVII. —  Varaha  Purana. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  translation  of  the  entire  Vardhd  Pur&na.    By 
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Sinhaya  son  of  Ghantanagaya,  dedicated  to  Nri^ 
sinha  Ray  a  kiRg  of  Vijayanagar. 

XV III. —  Venkateswara  Mahdtmya. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legendary  account  of  the  celebrated  shrine  of 
Vishnu  at  the  Tripeii  hills,  80  miles  N.  W.   from 
Madras.     According  to  the  legend  this  w&s  origi* 
nally  part  of,    or  mythogically  the  son  of,  Afcrii, 
named  Venkatdchala  or  the    Venkata   mountain. 
Sesha  the  great  serpent  and  Vayu  the  god  of  wind, 
disputing  pre-eminence,   tried  their  strength  upon 
this  mountain,   when  Vdyu  blew  it  to  the  Dekhdn 
along  with  Sesha  who  had  coiled  himself  round  it 
to  keep  it  firm.     After  the  recovery  of  the   Vedas 
by  Vishnu  as  Vardha,  he  found  Sesha  engaged  in 
devotion  on  the  mountain,  and  at  his   request  con- 
sented   to     reside  there,   bringing  the  mount    of 
pleasure,  or  Krirdchala  and  uifferent  sacred  reser- 
voirs   from     his    own    heaven    or     Vaikufitha — 
hence  different  holy  spots  at  this  place  are  termed 
Seshdchala,    Krirdchala,     Vardhatirtha,    Swami 
Pushkarini  &c.   Afterwards,  at  the  request  of  the 
Gods,  who  complained  of  the  fatigue  of  seeking 
him  in  all  parts  of  the  universe,  Mahavishnu  con- 
sented to  remain  here  with  Lakshmi,  or  as  Sri-nivds 
the  abode  of  Sri  or  Sri  Swdmi  the  Lord  of  Sri. 
Amongst  the   first  pilgrims,   was  Dasaratha   who 
obtained  sons,  Rdma  and  his  brothers  by  worship* 
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ping  here,  and  K4^tikeya  who  expiated  the  sin  of 
killing  Taraka.  'The  first  temples  were  built  by 
Tondaman  Chakravertti  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Kali  age,  and  the  annual  ceremonies  were  then 
instituted.  Vishnu  having  seot  his  Sword  and 
DiscMS  to  assist  his  brother-in-law  Vasu^  whosesister^ 
an  incarnation  ofLakshmi,  the  daughter  of  Ankusa 
Raja,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  and  married,  he 
became  confounded  with  Siva,  untill  the  time  of 
Ramdnuja  when  the  temple  at  Tripeti  was  once  more 
made  a  Vaishnava  shrine  by  that  reformer.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  he  is  said  to  have  agreed  with 
the  Saivas  to  leave  in  the  temple,  a  Conch  and 
Discus,  and  a  Trident  and  small  Drum — the  temple 
was  closed  for  a  night  and  on  being  re-opened 
it  was  found  that  the  image  had  assumed  the  two 
former,  or  the  insignia  of  Vishnu.  The  Vaishnava 
appropriation  of  this  temple  is  therefore  modern, 
and  the  different  shrines  are  of  no  great  antiquity. 
The  great  temple  was  built  by  a  Yddava  prince^ 
about  A.  D.  1018,  and  the  later  Chola  princes, 
and  the  sovereigns  of  Vijayanagar  are  recorded  as 
the  chief  benefactors  of  this  place,  constructing  an 
infinite  number  of  temples,  pavilions,  shrines, 
ChoultriSj  and  reservoirs  on  the  hills  in  the  vicinity, 
which  are  objects  of  great  veneration,  and  a  very 
numerous  pilgrimage.  Vishnu  is  worshipped  here 
under  five  forms — Sri  Venkatachala  Pali  which  is 
the  principal ;  Malayapa  or  Utsavahari  the  image 
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produced  at  the  annual  ceremmjlg^.      Srinivas  a 

figure  recumbent.     Kolavu  bariun  image  in  the 

Naga  pavilion  who  is  supposed  to  preside  over  daily 

occurrences  and  Fen/!:a to  Torarar  an  image  that  is 

brought  forth  once  a  year  on  the  Kausiki  dwadasi. 

Besides  the  daily  ceremonials  there  are  nuniefous 

occasional  observances  held  during  the  year  but  the 

resort  of  pilgrims  is  most  numerous^  at  the  period 

of  the  Durga  Puja  or  about  October — a   tax  is 

levied  on  the  pilgrims  which  yields  above  a  lack  of 

Rupees  a  year.     Access  to  the  principal  Pagoda  baa 

never  been  permitted  to  Europeans.    The  legend  is 

by  Venkatdrt/a,  son  of  Krishna  Aa/a^  a  Brahman  of 

the  Bharadwaja  tribe. 

XIX. — Jagannath  Mahatmya. 

Paper. 

Legendary  account  of  the  celebrated    shrine  of 
Jaganndtk  in  Orissa  and  its  foundation  by  Indra^ 
djfumna,  by  desire  of  the  deity  Nilamddhava  who 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream^  and  directed  him  to 
construct  the  three  images  of  Jaganndth,  Balahha- 
dra,  and  Subhadrd  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  Ber  tree 
floated  to  the  sea  side — Viswakerma  having  been* 
employed  to  make  the  images^  undertook  the  task^ 
on  condition  of  not  being  interrupted. — The  king's 
impatience  inducing  him  to  break    in  upon    the 
artistes  labours^  Viswakerma   abandoned  his  work^ 
and  left  the  images  unfinished.    This  gave  the  king 
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^reat  uneasiness  but  he  was  consoled  bv  a  voice 
from  heaven^  to  tell  him  the  intention  of  the  deity 
had  been  fulfilled^  and  that  the  images  thus  incom- 
plete were  to  be  consecrated,  which  was  accordingly 
eflFected.  The  work  alsa  contains  a  description  of 
the  various  holy  places  in  the  vicinity,  the  different 
ceremonials  observed,  and  the  merits  of  performing^ 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine.  By  Venkatdrya. 

XX. — Kalahastiswara  Mdhdtrm/a. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  collection  of  le«yendary  tales  of  persons  attach  •• 
ed  to  Sivdy  and  especially  to  his  form  as  Kdlahastis^ 
warUy  and  their  being  in  consequence  united  with 
him;  as  related  by  hwara  in  the  disguise  of  a  Jari'^ 
gama  to  one  of  the  Y&dava  princes.  By  Dhurjati 
8on  of  Puranmukha. 

XXI. — Padmasaras  M&hdtmya. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  the  Lotus  reservoir  on  the  bank  of 
the  Suvernamukhi  river  which  rises  in  the  Chan^ 
dragiri  mountains,  and  passes  by  those  of  Tripeti^ 
where  it  flows  N.  E.  to  the  sea  at  Armegon, 
Vishnu  having  lost  Lakshmi  found  her  in  the  centrq 
of  a  Lotus  in  this  place — the  text  is  ISanscrit :  ihe^ 
comment  is  Telugu. 
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XXll.^Totddri  Mdhdlmya: 

Palm  leaves. 

Legendary  account  of  a  shrine  of  Vishnu^  at 
Totddri'  or  Tannur  in  the  ceded  Districts ;  two 
Yojanas  from  the  Eastern  sea,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  visits  of  Siva,  Bhrigu,  Vdlmiki  and 

» 

others  to  the  temple,  and  Vishnu's  appearing  to 
them  as  Trivikrama,  Nrisinha,  Rama^  &c.,  by 
Sringdrdchari  inhabitant  of  Ballapalla. 

XXIII. — Miila  Stambha. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the 
universe,  supposed  to  be  related  by  Mdrkandeya  to 
Pardsara :  the  work  is  in  part  composed  of  Pauranic 
legends  but  is  especially  taken  from  the  Viswa-^ 
kerma  Purana.  and  attributes  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  of  the  different  Gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
Siva,  and  the  rest  to  Viswakerma :  the  author  is  not 
named. 

XXIV. — Terukalakendra  Purvottaram. 

Palm  leaves. 

Legendary  account  of  the  shrine  of  Terukala 
ndth  or  Siva  as  worshipped  at  Terukala  kodi, 
a  village  about  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Madura.  It 
is  also  called  Siva  Dharma  puri,  Siva  having 
there  instructed  Agastya  atid  Paulastya  in  his 
worship. 
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XXY .--^Rajavetti  Virabhadra  donda  kaveli. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  mixed  legendary  and  historical  account  of  the 
temple  of  Virabhadra  Swami,  at  Mandavt/a  kshetra, 
from  its  foundation  by  Trisanku,  a  prince  of  the 
solar  race,  to  its  re-establishment  by  the  Company's 
Government. 

XXyi.-^Srikdkola  Mdhdtmya. 

Paper. 

Legendary  account  of  a  temple  of  Vishnu  ^t 
Srikakolam  or  Cheikakole  on  the  jRTmAwa  river,  said 
to  be  translated  from  the  local  Pwr^na,  a  section 
of  the  Brahmanda  Purana.  The  place  was  ori- 
ginally consecrated  by  the  devotions  of  Brahma f 
at  whose  request  Vishnu  consented  to  be  always 
present;  the  town  was  afterwards  built  by  Sumati, 
Emperor  of  India.  The  reservoir  was  dug  by  him 
and  jQlled  with  the  aid  of  the  Discus  of  Vishnu, 
whence  it  was  named  the  Chakra  Tirtha — At  a 
subsequent  period,  it  is  described  as  the  scene  of  a 
dispute  between  the  Brahmans  and  Jains,  which 
was  decided  by  the  Rnja's  putting  a  snake  privately 
into  a  covered  pot,  and  desiring  them  to  say  what 
it  contained.  The  Jains  replied,  a  snake,  the  Brah- 
mans, a  Chatra,  an  umbrella,  to  which  the  snake 
put  in  by  the  Raja,  was  found,  on  opening  the  pot,  to 
be  transformed:  the  place  was  thence  called -^AfcAAa- 
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tr a  Jrom  Chatra  as  before  and  Ahi  a  snake— SwrfflA:- 
shina,  the  sovereign  of  this  place^  invited  the  Brah- 
man s  of  Kasi  to  reside  there,  who  upon  a  fajnine 
occurring  at  that  city,  repaired  to  Ahichkatra :  at  a 
later  period  Vishnu  as  Srivallabha  appeared  in  a 
dream  to  the  adopted  son  of  Ananga  Bh  ima  King 
of  Orissa  in  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and  told 
him  to  find  his  image  under  the  root  of  a  certain 
plant,  and  erect  a  temple  to  him  at  Kakola  Kshetra, 
which  he  did  accordingly,  and  to  him  therefore 
the  origin  of  the  present  temple  may  be  referred. 
The  form  of  Vishnu  now  worshipped  at  Srikakole, 
is  the  Andhra  Madhusudana,  a  celebrated  King 
of  ancient  Telingana  or  Andhra  R^ya,  the  King 
being  identified  with  the  deity  Madhusudana. 

XX\ll— Bala   Bhdgavat 

Paper. 

An  abridged  version  of  the  Sri  Bhdgavat  by  Ko* 
nernath  ;  son  of  Nagaya  Mantri. 

XXVIII — Prahldda  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  legendary  history  of  Prahldda  the  son  of 
Hiranyaksha  diud  o(  the  Narasinh  Avatar,  taken 
from  the  Bhagavat  by  Bommana  Pataraju. 
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XXIX. — Bhugola  Sangraha. 

.V 

Palm  leaves. 

A  description  of  the  universe  according  to  the 
Pauranic  geography,  with  an  account  of  the  Man* 
wantaras.  Princes  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  dynas* 
ties,  &c. 

XjXX. — Nadi  Parvata  gala  Hesaru. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  principal  divisions^  mountains, 
rivers,  &c.  of  Jambu  Dwipa^  from  the  Pur&nas. 

XXXI — Alware  Katha. 

Paper^ 

An  account  of  the  twelve  Alwhrs,  the  personified 
weapons,  ornamentsand companions  of  Fi'sAww,  most 
of  whom  were  born  as  teachers  of  the  Vaishnava 
religion  according  to  the  system  of  Rdmanuja 
long  anterior  to  that  reformer;  but  comprehending 
him  and  one  of  his  successors. — the  dates  are  in  ge- 
neral evidently  fabulous,  but  some  of  the  individuals 
may  have  had  a  real  existence. 

J.  Pot/a Alwdr  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu's  shell, 
was  born  from  a  lotus  in  the  reservoir  of  a  temple  at 
^flWcAi  towards  the  close  of  the  Dwdpar  Qge.  He 
lived  three  thousand  years,  and  propitiated  Vishnu 
by  his  devotion,  and  a  cento  of  verses  in  his  praise, 

k3 
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whence  he  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  him,  and 
was  united  withliimat  Terukavalur. 

3.  Pudhata  Alvoar  was  the  personified  mace,  born 
at  the  same  period  as  the  preceding,  in  Tonda- 
mandala,  he  compoFi^d  a  hundred  verses  in  Tamil 
derived*  trom  the  Vedas. 

3.  P.ey&  Alwdr  was  also  born  an  incarnation  of 
Nandaka  at  the  same  period,  at  MailUpur  on  the 
sea  shore,  and  was  the  author  likewise  of  a  hundred 
Tamil  verses  in  honour  of  Vishnu. 

4.  Terumai  Peya  AlwAv  was  the  personified  Dis- 
cus, who  was  incarnate  in  the  Kali  yenr  3600  at 
Tiramushi  in  Tondamandal,  and  composed  verses 
in  praise  of  Vishnu  and  the  shrines  at  which  that 
deity  was  worshipped. 

5.  Nam  Alwar  born  at  Terukarur  on  the  Tdmra 
parni  river,  was  an  incarnation  of  Viswaksena  in 
the  fi  st  year  of  the  aera  of  Yudhishthir.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  hvmns  in  honour  of  Vishnu. 

6.  Kulasekhara  Alwdr  an  impersonation  of  the 
Khustuhh  gem  was  born  in  Kerala  or  Malabar 
in  the  Kali  age — he  wrote  both  Sanscrit  and  Tamil 
poems  in  honour  of  Vishnu. 

7.  Perit/a  Alwar  was  an  incarnation  of  Garura, 
born  in  the  Pandya  country  some  time  in  the  Kali 
age — he  wrote  a  short  tract  on  the  actions  of 
Krishna. 
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8.  Terupana  Alwir  was  an  incarnation  of  the 
Srivalsa  jewel — and  was  born  near  Sriranga  in 
Che  year  of  Sdlivahana  122,  he  wrote  verses  in 
praise  of  Tirumale. 

9.  Terumangar  Alwdr  was  the  personified 
Sarnga  or  bow  of  Vishnu^  born  near  the  mi>uth  oT 
ihe  Kaveri  in  the  year  of  Salivahana  217.  He 
was  a  ^reat  thief,  but  not  the  less  a  saint,  as  he 
appropriated  the  booty  to  the  service  of  the  deity, 

4 

and  especially  to  the    construction  of  the   seven 
walls  of  the  temple  at  Srirangam. 

10.  Tondama  Alwar  was  the  incarnation  of 
Vishnu's  garland  and  was  born  in  the  Sdlivahana 
}ear  108,  near  the  Kaveri:  he  led  a  life  of  celibacy 
devoting  himself  especially  to  cultivating  flowers 
and  preparing  garlands  for  the  deity  Sriranga 
Nat/ak.   . 

11.  Ambaramanhr  Alwdr,  who  was  an  incac« 
nation  of  Vishnu's  slippers,  was  born  at  Sri  peru^ 
malur  in  the  year  of  Sdlivahana  931.  or  A.  D, 
1009.  and  attached  himseU*  especially  to  the  service 
of  Varada  raja  at  Kdnchi — he  received  the  stamps 
of  his  faith  from  the  hands  of  Periya  Nambio. 
worshipper  of  Vishnu  at  Srirangam.  Periya  nambi 
accontpanted  the  Alwdr  to  Madhura,  instriicted 
him  in  the  essential  dogmas  of  the  Vaishnavd 
faith,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Rdmdnuja, 
and  dire:ted  him  to  disseminate  the  lessons  be  had 
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learned.  His  other  names  are  Lilavibhula,  Laksh^ 
mana  muni,  Wodiyar,  Jmbaramandr,  Sethagopa, 
Subhdshyakdra,  Yatindra^  KulatUaka  and  Yati* 
sarvabhauma. 

The  twelfth  and  kst  Alwdr  was  Kurath  Alwdr, 
the  cousin  of  the  preceding;.  Images  of  these  Saints 
are  generally  kept  in  the  Vaishnava  temples  in  the 
Dekhin. 

XXXII. — YamunAchari  Cheritra. 

Paper. 

Legendary  account  of  a  reputed  teacher  of  the 
Vaishnava  religion^  and  his  confutation  of  Kolahala, 
the*  poet  and  Pundit  of  the  Chola  Raja  in  conse« 
quence  of  which  the  Saiva  faith  gave  way  to  that 
of  Vishnu. 

XXXIII. — Ndrayana  Jiyara  Katha. 

« 

Falm  leaves. 

Account  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Ndrdy* 
anjiyara  a  devout  worshipper  of  Sriranga^  his 
overcoming  the  Bauddhas  and  Mlechchas  and  hav* 
ing  an  interview  with  the  deity  Ranganith;  with 
some  account  of  Venkata  Rdghava  Achdrya,  a 
Vaishnava  teacher  the  son  of  Tirumaldchdri,  the 
son  of  Govinda  Dhira^  the  son  of  Ndrdyana 
Jiyara. 
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XXXIV. — Basaveswara  Cheritra. 

Paper;  incomplete. 

Legendary  account  of  Basaveswara  or  Basava 
or  Bdswapa,  an  incarnation  of  the  bull  of  Siva, 
Nandi,  who  descended  to  earth  to  restore  the  re- 
ligion of  Siva,  and  who  as  a  real  character  appears 
to  have  been  the  founder  or  promoter  of  the  Lin^ 
gavant  religion  in  the  Dekhin  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  minister  of  Bijala  or  Vijala  Ray  a 
ling  of  Kalydn.  The  work  contains  chiefly  mar- 
vellous stories  of  Basava  and  some  of  his  disciples, 
and  their  contests  with  the  Jains,  of  whom  the 
Knjawas  the  protector,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Jangamas  compassed  his  death.  The  princi- 
pal works  on  the  history  of  Basava  occur  in  the 
Mala  Karndla  language. 

I 

XXXY.—Prabhulinga  lila. 

Paper. 

Legendary  account  of  a  Jangama  Saint,  Allama 
Prabhu,  who  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  preceptor 
oi  Bdsaveswara^nA  bis  xi(t^\ityf  Chenna  Busava, 
the  founders  or  renovators  of  the  Virasaiva  religion. 

XXXIV. — Panditdrddhya  Cheritra. 

a.  Paper,  imperfect — 'b.  Ditto,  Ditto. 

A  large  collection  of  marvellous  stories  relating 
to  different  Arddhyas  or  Saints  and  Teache^rjsaf 
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the  Lingavant  sect^  interspersed  with  a  description 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  Symbols  of  Siva,  and  a  va* 
riety  of  Pauranic  and  other  legends,  illustrative 
of  the  Supmmacy  of  that  deity  as  a  Linga. — The 
collection  when  entire  is  S'aid  to  comprise  2000 
tales,  in  five  sections,  but  both  these  copies  are  mere 
fragments.  The  stories  are  taken  it  is  asserted 
from  the  Bdsava  Parana,  and  translated  bv  Sorrfa- 
nath  Aradhya  of  Palkuri,  son  of  Vira  Pocheswara, 
by  the  order  of  his  Guru  Alallikdrjuna  Panditd- 
rddhya,  the  work  is  dedicated  to  Surana  Amdtjfa, 
The  following  is  one  of  the  stories. 

Surasdni  the  widow  of  a  man  of  the  hunter  tribe,  who  wa» 
a  devout  worshipper  of  S/r a,  made  after  her  husband's  decease 
the  Jangam  priests  the  chief  objects  of  her  devotior,  enter- 

m 

taitiing  them  in  her  house,  to  the  great  scandal  of  her  neigh- 
bours.       The  Brahmans  of  the  Agraharam  compkiiHed  to  the 
Raja,  that  the  widow  was  accu!^tomed  to  eat  intoxicating  drugs, 
smear  her  body  with  ashes,  wash  the  feet  of  the  Jangamas,  and 
treat  them,  the  Brahmans,   with  contumely  und  abuse.     The 
Raja  being   much  incensed  proceeded  with  tlie  Brahmans  to 
the  house  o£ Surasdni^  but  sought  for  her  and  her  usual  guests  i:i 
tain,  not  a  soul  was  to  be  found.     After  his  departure,  a 
Chandala  fowier  of  black  complexion,  robu  >t  make,  and  dwar- 
fish stature,  having  a  flat  nose  and  curly  hair,  smeared  with 
Jioly  ashes,  carrying  a  rosary  o£  Rudrdkshaheids,  and  wearing 
a  Linga  round  his   neck,  passed  by  the  residences    of  the 
Brahmans,   making  a    great  noise,  and   pretending   to   sell 
fruit,  abusing  the  Brahmans,  and  reverencing  the   Jangamas. 
On  arriving  at  the  door  of  Surasdni  she  welcomed  him  to  her  ■ 
abode,  washed  his  feet,  gave  him  food  and  an  apartment  to 
repose  in*    As  the  neighbours  now  thought  they  had  caught 
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her  in  the  fact^  having  watched  the  man  into  the  house^  they 
beset  the  dwelling,  and  brought  stakes  and  ropes  to  secure  him. 
^-^Surasani^  hearing  the  clamour  said,  "What  would  you  :  the 
disciples  of  Siva  come  tu  the  houses  of  his  followers;  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  worshipper  of  Mahesrvara^  Maheswara  abides: 
where  the  Lingam  is  reverenced,  there  is  the  Lingam — why 
do  you  reproach  the  worshippers  of  the  destroyer  of  the  sa« 
crifice :  why  do  you  insult  and  not  follow  the  example. — I  tell 
you,  he  that  is  ray  house,  you  cannot  discover :  the  Lord  of 
the  world  is  ia  my  house,  you  cannot  see  him:  the  Supreme 
God  is  in  my  apartments — how  should  Sinners  such  as  you  be- 
hold him.  How  can  you  gaze  npon  the  three  eyed  God."  So 
saying,  she  opiened  the  door.  The  Brahmans  rushed  in,  and 
sought  in  every  place  for  the  Jangama  but  could  not  find 
him,  and  they  were  much 'astonished  and  ashamed,  being  sa- 
tisfied that  the  supposed  Chanddla  must  have  been  Siva 
himself. 


LOCAL  HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY  &c. 


Krishna  Ray  a  CheritrcL 

a.  Palm  leaves,  b.  Paper. 

A  poetical  account  of  the  reign  of  Krishna  Raya, 
the  second,  or  according  to  some  accounts,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Narasinka  or  Narasa  Deva 
/2{7j/a,  and  17th  prince  of  \\\q  Narapaii  kings  of 
Vijayanagar,  which  state,  it  is  generally  asserted, 
was  founded  in  the  commencement  of  the  14th 
century  by  Harihara  and  Bukka  Rat/a,  and 
speedily  attained  a  degree  of  solidity  and  power 
which  enabled  it  to  extend  its  sway  over  the  Pro- 
vinces South  of  (he  Tombuddra,  as  far  as  to  Cape 
Comorin.  and  to  make  head  for  about  two  centuries 
against  the  Mohammedan  principalities  of  the  Dek^ 
hin  uniill  they  combined  to  eflFect  its  downfall.  This 
took  place  in  1564^  at  the  battle  of  Tellicoita  when 
Rama  Raja. was  defeated  and  slain  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  united  armies  of  Vijayapur,  Ahme^ 
dabady  Golconda  and  Beder,  The  princes  of  Ft- 
jayanagar  thence  ceased  to  exercise  a  paramount 
authority  over  the  states  of  the  Dekhin,  although 
individuals  ot  the  family  continued  to  hold  portions 
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t>f  the  empire  at  Pennakonda,  Chandragiri  and 
Vellur  to  a  recent  period. 

The  power  and  reputation  of  the  princes  of  Ft- 
jayanagaVy  and  the  comparatively  modern  periods 
at  which  they  flourished^  have  rendered  their  history 
familiar  in  the  Dekhin,  and  numerous  accounts  of 
them  are  contained  in  the  papers  of  this  collection. 
From  these,  several  notices  were  derived  by  Gol. 
Wilkes,  and  published  ip  the  introductory  chapters 
of  his  History  of  Mysur,  and  Col.  Mackenzie  him- 
self published  an  account  of  the  princes  of  Vy'a^ 
7/anagar  in  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register  for  1804. 
In  general,  however;  the  original  records  are  little 
more  than  Chronological  lists,  one  of  which  has 
been  published  in  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Campbell'^j 
Telugu  Grammar,  avowedly  from  this  source. 
These  lists  vary,  not  very  widely  perhaps  for  Indian 
history,  but  still  more  considerably,  both  as  to 
persons  and  dates  than  might  have  been  expected/ ' 
from  the  facilities  afforded  to  accuracy  in  both 
respects. — The  usual  enumeration  of  princes  from 
Bukka  to  the  third  Sriranga  is 27  princes,  but  a  list 
Sit  Permatur  gives  3i. — The  date  most  commonly 
assigned  for  the  foundation  of  Vijayanagar  is  A. 
D.  1336  and  that  of  the  prince  last  named  A.  D.  1646 
but  the  Permatur  list  makes  the  first  date  A.  D. 
1215  and  places  Sriranga  ten  years  later — we 
have  also  the  dates  1313,  and   1314,  assigned  for 
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the  commencement  of  the  dynasty, — and  these  are 
the  most  usual,  although  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  even  1336  is  rather  too  early. 

Considerable  variety  also  prevails  in  the  local 

9 

accounts  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  dynasty. 
As  noticed  by  Col.  Wilkes,  one  account  describes 
the  founders  Bukka  and  Harihara  as  OflScers  of 
the  Rija  of  Warankal,  who  founded  an  indepen- 
dant  principality  after  the  subversion  of  that  state 
by  the  arms  of  Ala  ad  din — another  tradition  makes 
them  Hindu  Officers  in- the  service  of  the  Moham- 
medan prince,  who  gave  them  the  site  of  Anagundi 
or  Vijayanagar  in  Jagir.  The  more  usual  tradi- 
tion ascribes  the  construction  of  the  city  to  Vidyd- 
ranya  or  Mddhava,  the  famous  commentator  on 
the  Vedas,  and  a  man  of  great  learning,  who,  it  is 
said  was  enabled  to  build  the  city  by  the  treasure 
with  which  Bhuvaneswari,  a  form  of  Durga 
whom  he  had  propitiated  by  his  devotions, 
enriched  him.  He  reigned,  it  is  asserted,  twen- 
ty-five years  and  then  gave  the  ciiy  to  Bukka,  the 
son  of  a  Cowherd,  who  had  fed  him  with  milk  when 
he  led  the  life  of  an  ascetic — It  is  very  unneces* 
Bary,  however,  to  pay  regard  to  any  of  these  tra- 
ditions for  MAdhava  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  own 
character,  and  that  of  Bukka,  in  various  passages  of 
his  works.  He  calls  himself,  and  is  termed  by  his  bro- 
ther, also  a  writer  of  eminence,  the  minister  of  San- 
gama,  the  son  of  Kampa  a  powerful  Prince  whose  rule 
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txtendedto  the  Southern,  Eastern  and  Western  Seat; 
Bukka  and  Harihara  are  named  by  Mddhava  as  thtt 
sons  of  Sangama,.  and,  an  inscription  published  in 
the  Asiatic  Researches^  (vol.  ix.)  verifies  the  rela- 
tion.    It  is  clear  therefore  that  Bukka  and  Hari-' 
hara  were  descended  from  a  line  ot  Princes,  in- 
significant very    probably    as    to.    their    territor 
rial  possessions,  notwithstanding  Mddhava's  hyper- 
bolical description  pf  their  power,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  perhaps  dependant  on  the  paramount  Rajas 
of  Warankal  or   Telingana,   the  annihilation  of 
vrhose  supremacy  elevated  these  petty  chiefs  into  the 
founders  of  an  imperial  dynasty.  The  Mohammedan 
historians  of  the  South  of  India,  speak  of  the  Princes 
of  Bijnagar  or  Vijayanagar  as  possessed  of  power 
long  anterior  to  the  Mohammedan  invasions  of  Sou- 
thern India,  and  Ferishta  asserts  that  the  Government 
of  the  country  had  been  exercised  by  the  ancestors 
of  Krishna  Raj  of  Bijnagar  for  seven  centuries. 
For  all  historical  purposes,  however,  the  origin   of 
this  state  as  a  substantial  principality,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  occurred  at  the  period  specified, 
although  by   no  means  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  tradition. 

The  following  is  the  Chronological  Statement^ 
most  generally  received 

1  Bookka  Raya  from  A.  D,  1313  to  A.  D.  1327  or  Ujfn 
^Harihara  „      „       1327,,     „      1341  „  14    ,, 

a  Ty^fl,  „     „      1341  „     „     1354,,  18    ^ 
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4  Fisttadevii        from  A,  D, 

1354  to  if.  D. 

1362  «)r 

8 

1 

yri 

5  Rdmadeva 

99 

>> 

1362,, 

99 

1369,, 

7 

J* 

6  Firupaksha 

9» 

3> 

1369,, 

99 

1374  „ 

5 

^> 

7  MaUik&rjuna 

99 

» 

1374,, 

>» 

1381  „ 

7 

99 

8  Ramachandra 

?* 

5» 

1381  „ 

» 

1390,, 

9 

99 

9  Sdluvaganda 

>* 

>» 

1390  „ 

» 

1397,, 

7 

y 

lO  Devurdya 

» 

» 

1397  „ 

99 

1412,, 

15 

» 

11  Kumbhwfa 

» 

*^ 

I4l«„ 

i9 

1417  „ 

6 

99 

12  Kumdra 

» 

?> 

14i7„ 

99 

1421,, 

4 

>9 

13  Sdluvaganda  2(2. 

>> 

» 

1421,, 

>» 

1428  „ 

7 

99 

14  Sdluva  Narasink 

^> 

?> 

1428,, 

>4 

1477,, 

49. 

*> 

l5  Immadi  deva 

>* 

>' 

1477  99 

>> 

1488,, 

11 

99 

16  Firanarasinh 

>* 

>* 

1488,, 

J> 

1509,, 

21 

99 

17  Krishnadeva 

>> 

»» 

1509,, 

» 

1529., 

20 

»» 

18  Achyuta 

*> 

»> 

1529,, 

W 

1642,, 

13 

3/ 

19  Sadasiva 

^* 

» 

1542,, 

» 

1564  „ 

22 

*> 

20  Trimal 

^^ 

*> 

1564,, 

» 

1672,, 

8 

99 

21  Sriranga 

»» 

>• 

1572  „ 

J» 

1686  „ 

14 

99 

22  Venkatapati 

3> 

>* 

1586  „ 

?> 

1616,, 

29 

99 

23  Sriranga  J,nd* 

J* 

>J 

1615  „ 

>« 

1628,, 

13 

V 

24  Fenkata 

J> 

5J 

1628,, 

>« 

1636,, 

8 

>> 

25  Rdmadeva 

» 

*J 

1636,, 

» 

1643  „ 

7 

?> 

26  Anagundi  Fenkatapati  „ 

1643,, 

» 

1655  „ 

12 

» 

27  Sriranga3d. 

M 

3» 

1655,, 

V 

1665,, 

10 

^ 

352 


From  an  examination  of  the  inscriptions  in  the 
Mackenzie  Collection  several  exceptions  are  sug- 
gested to  this  chronological  arrangement — Grants 
of  but  fifteen  princes  are  found,  and  one  of  those  is 
not  in  the  above  list — of  these^  two  are  cotemporary 
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Vfith  others^  reducing  the  list  to  thirteen^  among^st 
whom  356  years  are  divided,  leaving;  only  about  46 
unaccounted  for^  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be 
divisible  among  14  kings.  It  is  very  probable, 
therefore^  that  several  of  the  names  in  the  above 
list  are  gratuitous  interpositions^  and  it  is  also  clear, 
as  in  the  ctise  of  Virupakaha,  that  some,  of  them 
are  misplaced. — The  names  and  dates  of  the  in-, 
scriptions  are  the  following'. 

1  BtUcka  Raya  A.  D-.  ISTOto  1375 

%  Harihara  ■„  Ja85<oi4S9 

3  DevaRaya  „  1 436  <o  1458 

4t  Mallikdrjuna  „  1451^1465 

6  Virupdksha  „  1473  to  1479 

6  Narasinha  „  1 487  to  1508 

7  Krishna  „  1508  to  1 530 
a  Achyuta  „  1530  to  1542 
9  Saddsiva  „  1 543  to  1570 

10  Trimala  „  1568  to  1571 

11  Sriranga  „  1574  to  1584 

12  Venkatapati  „  1587  to  1608 

13  Virardma  „  1623  to  1626 

We  have  between  the  first  and  second  princes  a 
blank  of  ten  years ;  between  the  fourth  and  Qfih,  eight 
years ;  between  the  fifth  and  sixth/  eight  years ;  be- 
tween the  tenth  and  eleventh^  three  y ears^and  the  same 
between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  and  between  the  two 
lastan  interval  of  fourteen^  which  need  not  be  won* 
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dered  at,  as  the  reduced  stati^of  the  family  must  bavif 
made  their  grants  less  regular  and  frequent.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  in  some  instances  we  have 
contemporaneous  dates^  or  the  grants  of  one  prince 
beginning  before  those  of  his  predecessor  terroi* 
minate.  This  may  be  owing  to  inaccuracy  in  the 
record,  or  to  the  practice  of  Hindu*  princes  associa- 
ting  the  heir  presumptive  in  the  government^  so 
that  two  princes  reign  at  the  same  time.  Another 
source  of  confusion  arises  from  the  assumption  of 
regal  powers  by  the  M inistcn  whilst  leaving  to  the 
rightful  sovereign  the  title  of  Raja,  and  some  in* 
dependant  authority  in  unimportant  matters, 
in  which  case,  grants  by  the  real  and  by  the 
titular  monarch  will  run  parallell;  thus  amongst 
the  inscriptions  a  number  occur  in  the  name 
of  Immadi  Praurha  Deva  Rat/a  dating  from 
1450  to  1466 — beinff  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the 
grants  of  Mallikdrjuna  from  1451  to  1465  and 
these  names  therefore  apply  either  to  one  person,  to 
two  contemporary  princes,  or  to  a  reigning  minister 
and  pageant  prince.  The  latter  we  know  to  be 
the  case  in  another  instance,  or  Rama  Raya  whose 
grants  are  very  numerous,  and  date  from  1547  to 
1562.  Those  of  Sadasiva  are  also  very  numerous, 
and  extend  from  1542  to  1570,  but  this  prince  we 
learn  from  both  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  autho- 
rities was  a  cypher,  and  Rdma  Raja^  the  minister^ 
exercised  the  functions  of  king. 


Atcording  to  some  of  the  traditions^  the  first 
princes  of  the  family  were  from  Telingana,  but 
others  bring  them  from  Tuluva,  which  seems  most 
probable,  as  they  were  possessed  at  an  early  period 
of  their  intercourse  with  the  Mohammedans^  of  sea 
ports  on  the  Western  Coast.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  century,  the  line  was  changed,  and  Narasa, 
Narasinha  or  Vira  Narasinha,  whom  the  Hindu 
records  regard  as  of  Telinga  extraction,  is  des- 
cribed by  Ferishta  as  a  powerful  chief  of  Te- 
lingana  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  territory  of  Vijayanagar.  His  illegi- 
timate son,  Krishna  Ray  a  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  whole  series  of  Vijaya^ 
nagar  princes,  and  although  his  name  is  not  menti- 
oned  by  Ferishta^  itjs  admitted  that  in  1520  or  in  his 
reign,  the  M usselmans  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from 
the  armies  of  Fyq^anag-ar,  and  that  subsequently  a 
good  understanding  prevailed  between  that  Court  and 
the  Bijapur  monarchy  for  a  considerable  period. — 
According  to  the  authority  which  has  given  rise  to 
these  observations,  Krishna  Ray  a  was  the  son  of 
Narasa  or  Narasinha  by  Nigamha  a  friend  or 
attendant  of  the  queen,  and  was  actually  an  incar- 
nation of  Krishna  the  deity.  His  step  mother 
Tippamba  jealotis  of  his  superiority  as  a  boy  over 
her  son  Viranarasinha^  prevailed  onher  husband  to 
order  Krishna  Deva  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
Officer   to   v>hom  this  duty  was   entrusted  being 
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reluctant  to  fulfill  if^  applied  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  undertook  to  secrete  the  Prince  till  he  could 
be  produced  with  safety^  and  the  king  was  told  that 
his  commands  had  been  obeyed.  In  his  last  illness, 
the  king  was  much  afflicted  for  the  death  of  his 
son  on  which  the  Minister  produced  the  prince,  and 
Krishna  Deva  was  declared  his  heir  and  'succes- 
sor. The  Minister  delayed  proclaiming  him  till  he 
had  secured  the  concurrence  of  the  Palligars,  which 
was  obtained  it  is  said  through  supernatural  aid,  an 
absurd  tale  being  introduced  for  this  purpose.  Vira^ 
*nara  sink,  it  is  added^  died  of  vexation  on  his  brother's 
being  acknowledged  Raja.  The  contests  of /TmA/ia 
Jiaya  with  the  Mohammedan  prince  of  Bijapur 
have  been  already  adverted  to,  and  he  is  here  said  to 
have  waged  successful  war  against  the  Mohammedan 
sovereign  of  Golconda. 

According  to  this  work,  Krishnn  Ray  a  reduc- 
ed Maisur,  and  the  country  along  the*  Kaveri  to 
his  authority — defeated  the  Mohammedan  Armies 
of  Bijapur  and  GoZco r?c^--^captu red  the  Ports  of 
Udayagiri,  Kondavir,  and  Kondapilli,  and  invaded 
OrissOs  the  Gajapati  Prince  of  which  country  was 
compelled  to  do  him  homage.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Uaja  of  Orissa,  and  returned  to 
Vijayanagar,  with  which  the  narrative  concludes. 
The  work  is  by  Dhurjati  son  of  Arugandi  Kasi- 
pati  and  was  composed  by  order  of  the  ruler  of 
Arvidi  in  the  Ceded  Districts.       Krishna  Ray  a 
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was  a  great  patron  of  literature  both  Sanscrit^nd 
TelugUy  and  the  principal  works  in  the  latter^  dato 
from  his  reign.  Of  the  learned  men  of  his  court, 
eight  are  distinguished  as  the  eight  Dig-gajas 
or  Elephants  who  uphold  the  world  of  letters. 
The  names  of  the  whole  have  not  been  ascertained, 
but  the  following  five  were  of  the  number^  Apy&ya 
^  Dikshit,  AUasani  Peddana,  Venkata  pata,  Bhattu 
murttiy  Pingala  Suranarya,  The  first  is  a  Sanscrit 
writer,  the  last  are  eminent  as  Telugu  authors. 

II. — Rdma  Raja  Cheritra. 

a.     Palm  leaves.—- b.  Paper. 

An  account  of  the  genealogy  of  Rdma  Raja  the  son 
in  law  of  Krishna  Raya,  and  minister  of  Saddsha 
the  last  prince  of  Vijayanagar^  with  a  description  of  the 
hostilities  carried  on  by  him  and  his  sons  Siranga 
Ray  a,  and  Fe/tAra^apafi /}a^a  against  the  Mohamme- 
dan princes  of  the  Dekhin.  Composed  by  Vengayason. 
ofSurappa  by  command  of  Rama  Raja.  This  work 
of  course  does  not  contain  the  particulars  of  Rama 
Raja  fatal  conflict  with  the  Mohammedan  princes, 
originating  immediately  in  the  insult  ofiEered  to 
the  envoy  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  This  is  not  spe- 
cified by  Ferishta,  but  the  Hindu  records  state  that 
on  going  to  an  audience  of  the  Raja,  the  envoy 
passed  on  his  way  some  swine  intended  to  be 
given  to  menials  of  the  court.     As  he  expressed  bis 
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abhorrence  of  these  unclean  anirfials  to  the  Raja, 
the  latter  treated  his  aversion  vrith  ridicule,   and 
asked  him   how  he   coilld  hold  them  as  unclean, 
v?hen  he  fed  upon  fowls^   who  picked    up  grainy 
from    the  ordure  of  swine,    and  took  an   oppor« 
tunity  of  shewing    him    the   fact.       The   insult 
roused     Ibrahim   Adil    Shah    to    arms^   and  he 
was  readily  joined  by  the    other     Mohammedan 
princes  who  were    eager  to  revenge   indignities 
offered  to  Mosques  and  the  faithful^  by  the  Hindus^ 
when  acting  as  allies  with  one  or  other  of  them  in 
their  wars  amongst  themselves.     Rdma  Raja  met 
them  with  great  spirit,   and  a  sanguinary  action  took 
place  at  Talikota  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna.  The 
contest  was  long  doubtful,  but  the  Raja  was  acci« 
dentally  made  prisoner,  and  instantly  beheaded.  His 
army   then  dispersed  and  immense  slaughter  took 
place  in  the  pursuit.     The  confederates  advanced 
to   Vijayanagar,   which   was  taken^  and  plundered, 
and  the  country  laid  utterly  waste.     The  power  of 
the  state  fell  never  to  rise  again.     Different  mem- 
bers of  the  family  settled  in  Pennakonda,  Chandra^ 
giri,  VeUore  and  some  returned  to  Anagondi  on  the 
N.  E.  quarter  of  Vijayanagar :  the  latter  branch 
after  being  expelled  by  Tippu  became  dependant 
on  the  English  Government  as  petty  Landholders. 
On  the  downfall  of  Vijayanagar  the  Governors  to 
Gingee,  Trichanapalliy  Mysore  and  other  places  to 
the  South  became  at  the  same  time  independant. 
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and  continued  so  with  various  changes  of  fortune 
till  they  were  comprised  within  the  pale  of  British 
dominion  or  control.  •    • 

This  work  is  also  entitled  the  Narapati  vijayam 
or  Rama  Vijayam  and  is  nothing-  more  than  a  de- 
tailed and  encomiastic  genealogy.  The  descent  of 
the  Kaja  is  traced  to  Brahma  through  the  lunar 
race  to  Nanda  one  of  the  seven  kings  of  the  Andhra 
dominions— the  ninth  from  him  it  is  said  was  Chau* 
lukya  Bhupala  in  whose  race  many  kings  governed 
the  earth,  to  Vijala  king  of  Kalyan.  The  gene- 
alogy is  then  uninterrupted  although  not  always 
very  distinct:  the  direct  line  appears  to  be  as  follows. 
Vijala 

Vira  kumdra 
Tata  Pinna 

Somadeva — who  took  Rachur 
Rdghava 
Pinneswara 
Bukka 

Rama  Raja  who  took  Kondanole  and 

made  it  his  capital:  he  had 
,  two    sons  of    whom  the 

younger, 
Sriranga  succeeded :   he  had  5  sons 

and  was  succeeded  by  the 
fourth, 
Terumala,  he  had  four  sons,  and  was 

succeeded  by  the  third. 
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Rdmadeoa  Ray  a. 


Rama 

Terumala 

Sriranga  appointed  to  a  hig^h  oflBce 

by  VenkiUapati  Raya,  9ind 
married  to  the  daog^hter  of 
Narasinha  Deva,  by  wbom 
be  bad 

1/vho  by  tbe  aid  of  bis  bro« 
tber  Venkalapati,  and  two 
chiefs  of  the  same  family, 
Venkat&dri^siii  Terumala^ 
subdued  Guti,  Pennakan* 
da,  and  other  places^  and 
defeated  the  kin«:  of  Gol- 
conda  :  he  had  five  sons,  of 
whom  the  Hne  continued  in, 

Srirangay 

Chenna  Venkatapati 
Venkatapati 

Timma  or  Terumala  in  the  service  of  Krishna 

Raya. 

Venkatapati 

Rama  Ray  a  also  called  Kodanda  Rama 

who  married  tbe  daughter 
of  Krishna  Raya — and  had 
by  different  wives,  JPedda- 
venkata,  Venkatapati,  and 
Rdma  or  Kodanda  Rama. 
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III. — Krishna  Raya  Agrahdram    Charuvu  Pur* 

vottara. 

Account  of  a  tank  in  a  religious  endowment  in 
the  Chandragiri  circar  and  district  of  JVcZfore,  attri- 
buted to  Krishna  Raya.  The  grant  was  continued 
by  Raya  Mahasinh  Silada. 

IV. — Pratdpa  Cheritra. 

Paper. 

An  account  of  Pratdpa  Rudra  the  last  of  the 
Kakateya  kings  of  Telingana  of  any  power.  Ac- 
cording to  this  account  the  family  descended  from 
Arjuna :  thus, 

Parikshit 

Janamejaya 

Satanika 

Kshemaka 

Somendra 

Somanripa 

Uttunga  Bhuja  who  first  removed  to  the  Dek^ 
hin,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nanda^  who  founded 
Nandagiri. 

His  Grandson  Somadeva  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  the  Balldhadu  of  Cuttack,  the  Balhara  pro- 
bably of  the  Arab  Geographers. — His  wife  being 
pregnant,  fled  and  found  refuge  in  the  house  of 
a  Brahman  named  Mddhavasermd  at  Anuma- 
konda  or  Hanumadgiri — The  boy  was  named 
Mddhava  vermd,  who  when  he  grew  up,  raised  a 
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formidable  army,  chiefly  through  the  favcurofPtfd^ 
mdkshi  a  form   of    Durgd,  and   with  it  reduced 
Anumahonda  and  the  country  between  the   Godd- 
veri  and  Krishna  (o  subjection.     He  is  considered, 
and  perhaps  with  reason,  as  the  founder  of  the  fa- 
mily— his  reign,  and   those  of  his  descendants  are 
thus  enumerated. 

Mddhava  vermd  reigned  .  •  •  •      1 60  years, 

Padmasena         •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •       74 

Vcnnamd         • . .  •      •  • .  •       •  •  •  •       73 

JE  €7iAK%l  ••••  ■•••  ••••  iCp 

Kuranki         • . . . 76 

Pendikonda     „  •  •  •       25 

Bhuvanika  malla      •  •  •  •  •  •       78 

Tribhuvanika  malla     .. ..         •  •       76 

Kdkaiipralaya       .  •       75 

Hudra  mddhava     .• ..  • .  •  •       73 

Mahadeva         •  •  •  •  25 

Ganapatideva 75 

Rudrddevi       29 

Annamadeva     •  •     •  • .  •         •  •  •  •       12 
Pra/dpa  Hudra     ....  •  •  •  •       76 

making  altogether  1000  years. 

Of  these  princes  Kakatipralaya  is  said  to  have 
removed  the  Capital  from  Anumakonda  to  Waran* 
kal  in  Sal.  990.  or  A.  D.  1068. — Inscriptions  how- 
ever in  the  time  of  Ganapatideva  occur  dated  A.  D. 
1231,  whilst  Warankal  was  taken  and  plundered  in 
1323,  in  the  time  of  a  son  of  Pratdpa  Hudra  who 
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held  a  short  sovereignty  over  the  remains  of  the  city, 
after  its  first  capture  by  the  Mohammedans. — If  we 
reckon  from   the    last,    as  the  best  authenticated 
period,   we  may  place  the  commencement  of  the 
dynasty   with  Mddhavavermi  something  less  than 
three  centuries  earlier,  or  in  the  end  of  the  1 1th  or 
beginning  of  the  12th  century  of  the  Christian  asra. 
Although  Warankal  ceased   to  be  the  capital  of  a 
state  of  any  note  after  its  spoliation  by  the  Moham- 
medans, it  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  princes 
of  some  power,   between  whom   and  the  Moham- 
medan princes^  and  the  Rajas  of    Vijayanagar,  fre- 
quent intercourse  was  maintained  both  of  peace  and 
war.       Its   final    downfall  appears    to  have  been 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Gajapati 
princes  of   Orissa,  as  much  as  to  the  ascendancy  of 
the     Mohammedan    arms.       By     Virana    son  of 
Mallapa  Raja  a  Brahman  of  the  Alreya  family  who 
resided  at  Charuvapalli  in  the  Pulikonda  district — 
the  work  comprises  the  legendary  history  of  Anu^ 
makonda  or  Hanumadgiri. 

V. — Jangama  Kdlajnt/dna. 

/ 

a.  Paper. — b.  Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  princes  of  various  countries  in 
the  South  of  India,  subsequently  to  the  reign  of 
Vijala  Raya  at  Kalydna,  especially  of  the  Veldla 
kings,  and  of  the  Vijayanagar  dynasty  to  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Rdma  Raya,  given  in  a  pro* 
phetic  strain  by  Sarvajna,  a  Jangama  priest  and 
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his  son  Virupana  The  prophecy  extends  (6  a  future 
period  when  Vijaydbhinandana  or  Viravasanta 
and  Chenna  Basavanna  are  to  meet  at  Sri  SaUa-^ 
the  latter  is  to  become  the  minister  of  the  former, 
who  is  to  reign  over  the  whole  earthy  and  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  two  will  render  the  Jangama  the 
universal  faith.  Sarvajna  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  Brahman  by  a  woman  of  the  Potter  tribe, 
and  to  have  taoght  the  Jangama  doctrines  from  the 
age  of  ten  untill  he  was  re-united  with  Siva. 

VI. — Kdtama  Raja  Cheritra. 

a.  Palm  leaves. — b.  Paper. 

A  long  account,  in  which  fact  and  fiction  are 
curiously  blended^  of  a  petty  war  between  two  chiefs 
who  rose  to  independance  after  the  downfall  of  the 
state  of  Warankaly  in  the  I4th  century.  Manava 
Siddha  or  Siddhi  Raja  the  prince  of  Nellore  was 
one  of  the  parties,  and  the  other  was  Kdtama  Raja, 
the  ruler  of  Yeragada,  assisted  by  Padma  Nayak 
of  Palnad.  The  dispute  originated  in  the  herds  of 
Katama  trespassing  on  the  pastures  of  Siddha 
Raja ;  a  force  under  Tikkana  Mantri,  the  cousin  of 
Tikkana  Samayoji  the  poet,  was  sent  to  drive  the  m 
out,  but  was  repelled  by  the  herdsmen  supported  by 
troops.  Tikkana  being  received  with  great  coldness 
by  his  parents  and  his  wife  on  his  return  home,  vow- 
ed to  redeem  his  credit  or  perish — he  was  according- 
ly killed  in  the  next  encounter.     The  people  of 
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Kdtama  being  hard  pressed  in  a  subsequent  en* 
gagement,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Cows,  who  accor- 
dingly attacked  and  put  the  enemy  to  the  route. 
Siddhiraja  was  then  obliged  to  come  in  person 
to  the  field  of  battle,  where  in  a  personal  conflict  with 
Kdtama  he  was  killed,  and  Kdtama  died  of  his 
wounds.  This  seems  to  havp  terminated  a  contest 
of  a  very  sanguinary  description,  and  each  party 
withdrew  to  their  own  boundaries.  The  death  of 
Siddhi  raja  led  to  the  subversion  of  the  short  lived 
principality  of  Nellore,  and  the  territory  was  soon 
afterwards  included  in  the  possessions  of  the  Red* 
lawar  family  of  Condavir. 

\ll.—Pdlndd  Vira  Cheritra. 

Paper. 

Account  of  a  seven  years  war,  from  1080  to  1087, 
carried  on  by  Brahma  Naidu  and  twelve  other  land 
holders  and  graziers,  against  two  towns,  Gujerla 
and  Macherla,  in  the  Pdln&d  country^  and  which 
originated  in  a  dispute  at  a  cock-fight. 

VIII — Nava  Chola  Cheritra. 

Paper. 

An  account  of  nine  of  the  n.ost  distinguished  of  the 
Chola  princes,  or  Kerikala,  Vilcramay  Ultunga, 
Adivara,  Varadherma,  Sati/endra,  Manujendra, 
Vira  and  Utlama,  confined  however  to  fabulous 
narratives  of  the  faith  of  these  princes  in  the  Vira 
Saiva  or  Jangama  religion  as  related  by  Panditara- 
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dhya^  a  Jangam  professor,  to  Bfuiiravendra^  Raja 
of  Sosalipur  in  Mysur,  a  great  patron  of  the 
sect.  The  work  is  interspersed  with  marvellous 
tales  of  the  actions  of  different  priests  or  saints 
of  the  sect^  and  is  translated  from  the  Karndta. 
By  SUamanupa  Se^//  a  descendant  of  Sankara  Das 
one  of  the  disciples  of^hen  Baaeswer — one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Jangama  form  of  Saiva  worship  in 
the  Eleventh  century. 

IX. — Nandala  Krishnama   Vamsdvali. 

Genealogical  account  of  Nandala  Krishnama  of 
Nandal — the  son  of  Nrisinharaja,  the  son  of  Na^ 
rayan,  the  son  of  Nrisinha,  who  first  settled  at  Nan* 
dal — the  son  of  Srinjaraya,i\ie  son  of  Arviti  Bukka 
Rat/ayB.  prince  of  the  lunar  race.  Thisgenealog-y  is 
extracted  from  the  introduction  to  the  Kald  pur- 
nodaya  dedicated  by  the  author  Pingala  Suruna 
to  Krishnama  Rat  a. 

X. —  Valugutivaru  Vansavali. 

a.  Paper. — b.  Ditto. 

Genealogical  account  of  the  Valuguti  family  of 
Rajas  or  Zemindars  in  possession  of  Venkatagiri. 
The  founder  of  the  family  is  said  to  have  been 
Chavi  Reddi  who  discovered  a  hidden  treasure^  of 
which  he  became  duly  possessed  by  offering,  with 
his  own  consent,  his  servant  to  Bhairava  or  Vetdla, 
whence  he  was  termed  Pdtdlmdri  Vetdl  Rao. — 
His  son  Prasddita  Naidu  was  chiefly  instrumental 
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in  raising  Pratdpa  Rudra  to  the  throne  of 
WarangaL  After  the  overthrow  of  that  prince, 
the  members  of  this  family  extended  their  authority 
over  a  number  of  districts  along:  the  Krishna 
River.  Two  of  them,  brothers,  Anupota  Naidu  and 
Madan  Naidu  are  said  to  have  defeated  and  taken 
a  hundred  and  one  Uajas,  fifty  one  of  whom  they 
ground  in  oil  mills,  and  fifty  they  offered  in  sacrifice 
tOjfiL7//and  other  Sait^a  deities.  Another  great  con- 
queror was  Lingam  Naidu  who  slew  Anuvima 
Redai,  and  had  his  figure  and  those  of  other  Rajas 
sculptured  on  his  spitting  pot.  A  second  Anupota 
subdued  Kondavir  and  Rajamahendri^nidesiohlish^ 
ed  himself  ihere  and  at  Chinapatam.  The  family 
seem  to  have  been  then  subjected  to  the  Vijnyanagar 
dynasty,  and  several  members  of  it,  as  Padakondapa 
Naidu  and  his  brother  Gene  Naidu — with  the  two 
sons  of  the  latter  Nayanappa,  and  Tirnma  distin- 
guished themselves  against  the  Mohammedans  in 
the  reigns  of  Krishna  Deva,  Achyuta  Ray  a,  and 
Rama  Raja. —  Yacham  Naidu  who  reigned  about 
1600  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  great  conqueror, 
defeating  Makaraja  and  Devalpupa  Naidu — cap- 
turing Chenji  or  Gingi  and  Palemkota,  and  ex- 
tending his  arms  to  the  South  as  far  as  Madura.-^ 
His  Grandson  however  appears  as  the  feudatory 
<^f  the  Kutleb  Shahi  king  of  Golconda,  holdings 
Venkatagiri  by  his  permission  as  Ndnkar  or  ali- 
mentary estate.  Benjar  F<acAem  his  Great  Grandson 
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^M  put  to  death  by  Zulfikar  Khan  the  g^eneraT 
of  Aurungzeb  about  A.  D.  1696  ))ut  the  Zemin"* 
dari  was  granted  after  an  interval  to  his  son. — The 
direct  line  terminated  with  the  37th  descent  in 
1776  but  was  continued  by  adoption  The  follow- 
ing appears  to  be  the  series  of  succession,  omitting 
the  collateral  branches.  The  statement  is  not  always 
very  distinct. 


1  Patalmdri  Vetdl 

2  Damanaidu 

3  Vanamnaidu 

4  Yeradakshanaidu 

5  Sinha  manaidu 

6  Madan 

7  Vedagiri  Naidw 

8  Kumar  madan 

9  Sinham  Naidu 

0  Pada  Sinham 

1  Chenna  Sinham 

2  Anupota 

3  Sarvasinh 

4  Dhermanaidu 

5  Timmanaidu 

6  Chiti  daksha 

7  Anupota 

8  Madan 

9  Sura 

20  Yachamanaid  the 
founder  of  the  Valaguti 
branch. 


21  Chenna  Sink 

22  Nirvdn  Rdyappa, 

'  in  whose  honour  Malana 
the  poet   composed    the 
Vykuntharohana. 

23  Kumdra      Timma 
Naidu. 

24  Padakonda  Naidu 

25  Padakonda Naidu2d 

26  Chennapa  Naidu 

27  Venkatddri  Naidu 
who  possessed  VenkU-^L' 
g-in/and  gave  it  that  name^ 
as  it  was  a  hill  dedicated 
to  Kali  or  Yiali  mali — 
The  village  is  sitnated  a 
ko8  from  Venkdtdchala. 

28  Rdydpd 

29  PennakondapaNaidt^ 

30  Yachama 

31  Kasturi 

32  YachamNaidn 
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S3  Padayachem  37  Bengar  Yachemzn^ 

34  Kumar  Yachem  Padayachem     1776 

35  Bengar  Yachem  38  Kum^r  Yachem 
murdered  A.  D.  1696  (adopted)       -  180i 

36  Kumar  Yachem         39  Bengar  Yachem 
died    1747  (adopted.) 

XI. — Kasikhanda  molo  vuna  Reddivar  VansdvalL 

Paper. 

The  introductory  chapter  of  a  Telugu  version 
of  the  Kasi  Khand,  giving  an  account  of  the  fami- 
ly of  the  author's  patron  Virabhadra  son  of  Allada 
Bhupa  son  of  Dadaya  Reddi,  son  of  Perumalla 
Reddi.  By  Srindth — The  same  genealog-y  is 
given  in  the  Bhimakhanda,  by  the  same  author, 
deduced  ultimately  from  Proleya  Vdmana  the 
founder  of  the  Reddiwar  family  of  Kondavir. 


XII. — Mdtala  Teruvengala  Rdya  Cheritra. 

a.     Paper — b.     Ditto. 

Genealogical  account  of  Teruvengala,  a  prince 
of  the  Matalavar  family  and  ruler  of  Siddhdvat  near 
Karapa  and  v^hose  descent  is  brought  down  from 
Vaiwaswata  Menu  through  Rama,  and  an  unnamed 
Chola  Bhupa,  to  Matali  Timma.Bhupa  the  foun* 
der  of  the  family^  from  whom  the  hero  of  the  work 


•r. 
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10  the  tenth  in  direct  succession ;  hr  Nadimantt 
Venkatapati. 

XI IL — Tanj&war  Raja  Cheritra. 

«.  Palm  leaves — b.  Ditto. 

An  account  of  some  of  the  first  Niyaks  of  Ma^ 
dura — Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Vijay^ 
anagar  Dynasty  their  authority  was  extended  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  countries  to  the  south, 
leavings  them  in  general  under  the  management  of 
their  princes  as  feudatories  paying  tribute. — In  the 
reign  of  Krishna  Rdya  two  of  these^  the  Princes 
of  Chola  and  Pandt/a,  or  Tanjore  and  Madura 
being  at  war,  Ndgama  Ndyak  a  Telugu  officer 
of  the  Rdya  was  sent  to  the  support  of  the  Pan* 
dyan  prince. — After  subduing  the  Chola  Raja, 
Ndgama  imprisoned  bis  Ally,  and  assumed  the  so« 
vereignty,  in  consequence  of  which  a  force  was 
sent  against  him  under  his  son  Viswandth  Nayak 
who  defeated  his  father,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to 
Vijayanagar.  The  father  was  forgiven  in  consi- 
deration of  the  loyalty  of  the  son,  and  the  latter. 
On  the  death  of  the  Madura  prince  which  hap- 
pened shortly  afterwards,  was  made  Governor  of 
Madura.  He  took  advantage  of  the  hostilities  be- 
tweeen  the  Rajas  of  Vijayanagar,  and  their  Mo- 
hammedan neighbours,  to  convert  his  government 
into  an  independancy  and  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his 
descendants. — The  dynasty  extended  to  14  princes. 
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commencing-  about  1530,  and  continuing  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Chandasaheb  got 
possession  of  Trichinapall  The  following  appears 
to  be  the  most  accurate  enumeration  of  these  princes, 
some  of  whom  have  left  remarkable  traces  of  their 
reigns  at  Madura  and  Trichinapall,  and  others 
were  well  known  to  the  Christian  Missionaries. 

1  Viswanath — about  1530 

2  Krishnapa 

3  Virapa 

4  Viswapa 

6  Kumdra  Krishnapa 

6  Kasturi  Ranjapa 

7  Mutu  Krishnapa 

8  Virapa  died  1623 

9  Terumala  or  TVimal  1663 

10  Mutu  Virapa — 

11  Chokandth  died  1687 
J  2  Krishna  Mutu  Virapa  1695 

13  Vijaya  ranga;  part  of  the  time  under  the  re-* 
gency  of  his  mother  Mflwg*am4/;  died  1731 

14  Vijaya  Kumdra;  under  the  regency  of  his 
adoptive  mother  Mindkshi,  in  whose  time  the  Mo** 
hammedan  prince  seized  the  fort — the  Princess 
poisoned  herself — the  adopted  son  and  his  father 
survived  these  disturbances,  and  becamedependants 
on  the  Paligar  of  Rdmndd,  or  the  Nawabs  of  the 
Carnatic,  untiil  the  whole  came  under  British 
authority.  » 
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XIV. — Trichinapali  Raja  Cheritra. 

palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  theactions  of  Raghundth,  a  Pali- 
gar  of  the  Tinnevelli  country  who  conquered  dif- 
ferent districts  from  the  Setupati or  Mdrawavnnce, 
and  from  the  Mohammedan  governor  of  Tri- 
fihanapalL 

According:  to  this  tract  he  was  descended  from 
the  deity  Indra,  who  had  by  a  mortal  nymph  several 
sons — Terumala  Ray  a  of  the  Ahita  tribe  des- 
cended from  one  of  these  became  a  prince  of  great 
power^  and  is  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  dynasty 
the  line  of  which  is  the  following. 

1  Terumala  Raya  8  Namana 

2  Panchdkkya  9  Pachamahim 

3  Tonddka'  10  Kinkinipati 

4  Navanachdddhipa  1 1   Tondaka  Nt  ipati 

5  Terumala  Nripdlachandra  12  Tirumala  Bhupa 

6  Navana  Sauri  13  Padmdpta 

7  Pachanarap&la  14  Raghun&lh 

The  last  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Vijaya 
Raghava  Raja  of  Tanjore,  and  subdued  various 
districts  to  the  South,  which  he  appears  to  have 
erected  into  an  independant  principality.  His  son 
was  Tirumala  Raya,  his  son  was  Sri  Vijaya  Rag- 
hunaih  who  it  is  said  conquered  Chanda  Khan, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Tondaman  country. 
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XY.—Sinhala  dwipa  Raja  Katkd. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  a  war  between  Krishnapa  Ndyak 
of  Madura,  and  TumbiNayak,  here  called  king  of 
Ceylon,  but  who  appears  to  have  been  only  a  petty 
Polygar  of  Tinnevelli  or  Rdmndd  who  was  de- 
feated and  deposed  by  the  second  of  the  Madura 
Ndyaks;  PeritfOL  Krishnapd. 

XVI. — Kakatalapudi    Gopala    Pdydka    Rao 

Vamsdvali. 

Paper. 

Genealogical  account  of  Gopala  Pdydka  Rao, 
Zemindar  of  Anakapilli  near  Yizagapatam.  It  is 
properly  an  introduction  to  the  tale  of  the  marriage 
of /{ziArmit^ati :  dedicated  to  Rdmabhadr a  the  son 
of  Gopala  Rao.     By  Somanath. 

XVII. — Kaliyuga  Rdja  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  short  account  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
princesof  the /CaZ^'age,  bls  Parikshit,  Satdnika,  &c'd. 

XVIII. — Bdsaveswara  Kdlagnydn. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  state  of  the  Dekhin  in  the 
reign  of  Akber,  and  of  a  person  named  Seshdppa 

So 
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beings  inspired  by  Malikarjuna  to  give  fresh  activi- 
ty to  the  Virasaiva  or  Jangama  sect — By  Virdya, 
a  Jangama  priest. 

XIX. — Sankara  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  Saivareformer  Sankaracharya, 
who  was  an  incarnation  of  Siva,  and  instructed  in 
theology  by  Govinda  Guru  at  Chidambaram — his 
wanderings  over  India,  and  confutation  of  various 
sects  are  narrated  in  the  usual  strain,  and  he  is 
stated  to  have  caused  the  Jains  to  be  put  to  death 
at  Yudhapuri.  He  estabhsbed  the  Ma^h  at  Srin- 
gipur  or  Sringeri  and  the  temple  of  Kdmdkshi 
and  Sri  chakra  at  Kdnchi  and  was  finally  liberated 
from  existci'^ce  at  Kdnchi.  By  Venkataya,  known 
by  the  title  of  Andhra  Kdlidds  or  the  Kdlidds  of 
Telingana,  an  inhabitant  of  Vellore. 

XX — Syrapura  R£ja  VamsdvalL 

Paper. 

Gcnealoorical  account  of  the  Zemindars  ofSura^ 
pura  or  Zorapur  in  the  Hydrabad  country ;  an 
estate  cleared  for  cultivation  by  Timma  Reddi 
under  the  authority  of  Aurengzeb's  officers  in  the 
•oveniccnth  century. 
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XXI.  ^  Rangarao  Cheritra. 

Paper.  ^    < 

Account  of  the  attack  of  the  Fort  of  RangaRaa 
Zemindar  of  Bobiliy  by  Mon.  Bussy  and  the  troops 
of  Vijaya  Rama  Raja^  the  death  of  Ranga  Rao, 
and  his.  family  and  adherents—  the  appointment 
of  Vijaya  Rama,  and  his  assassination  by  the 
maternal  Uncle  of  Ranga  Rao.  This  is  the  3tory 
told  by  Orme,  vol.  3.  part  1.  p.  SB*. 

XXII — Makaraj  Bomaraj  Vamsavali. 

a.  Paper.— b.  Ditto. 

Genealogy  and  historical  account  of  the  Makaro^^ 
uar  princes  who  ruled  at  Karvetinagara,  oriheZiQ' 
juindars  of  Naray  anvar  am  or  Naranvarnot  far  to 
the  South  of  the  Tnpefibills,  The  family  is  deduced 
from  a  Chola  king^  termed  Dhananjaya  Chola 
through  Tondaman  Chakrapartti,  in  whose  race 
Narayan  Raj  was  born,  who  founded  the  city  of 
Nardyan  varam  or  Kalydna  Patau  from  its  being 
eu  the  Kalyan^  or  what  is  now  ter-ned  Ihe  Naran-^ 
varam  .  River.  The  line  then  pioceeds  thrbugh 
87  descents  to  Maka  Raj,  whose  nephew  it  is  assert- 
ed was  an  Ally  or  feudatory  of  Krishna  Rdya  of 
Vijaynagar.  The  descent  is  continued  through 
fifteen  other  names,  to  Kdveri  Ray,  Raja  of  Kdr-^ 
veti  nagaram  in  the  ,Zilla  of  Chitore,  with 
whom  the  work  concludes,  and  by    whose    desire 
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it  was  completed  by  different  poets  of  his  court.  It 
is  more  a  panegyrical  than  historical  account  of  the 
family,  and  is  copiously  intermingled  with  praises  of 
the  deity  Venkatdchala  Swdmi. 

XXI II — Kanyakd  Cheritra. 

Paper. 

Traditionary  account  of  the  voluntary  exile  or 
death  of  the  Vaisyas  of  Penakonda  in  consequence 
of  Vishnuverddhana  Raja's  demanding  the 
daughter  of  Kusuma  setti  in  marriage^  and  on  the 
merchant's  refusal,  attempting  to  carry  her  oflF  by 
force.  Inconsequence,  onehundredfamiliesitis  said 
migrated  to  the  West,  eighty  to  the  East,  two  hund- 
red to  GoUy  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  the  North, 
whilst  Kusumetli,  his  daughter,  and  one  hundred 
and  two  families  burnt  themselves.  Vishnuverddhana 
in  consequence  of  the  imprecation  pronounced  by 
the  Virgin  died — his  head  bursting  in  two.  His 
son  Bdjardya  Narendra  appeased  the  surviving 
Vaisyas,  and  induced  them  to  remain  at  Penakonda, 
making  Virupdksha,  the  son  of  Kusumasettij  chfef 
over  eighteen  towns. — By  Guruvaya. 


Poetry^  Plays^  Tales^  8(c. 


I. — Airdvata  Cheritra. 


Faper^  incomplete. 


Gdndhdri  intending  to oflFer  worship  to  the  Image 
pf  Indras  Elephant  omits  to  invite  Kuntithe  mo- 
ther of  the  Pdndavas,  who  complains  to  her  Sons. 
Arjuna  compels  Indra  to  send  his  Elephan^t  in  per- 
son to  receive  his  mother's  homage,  to  which  cere- 
mony Gdndhdri  is  invited.  The  story  is  told  in 
\erse. 

11,-^  Ambarisha  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Story  ofAmbarisha  king  of  Ayodhya  the  worship- 
per of  Krishna,  in  whose  behalf  the  Discus  of  Fi'sA- 
nu  threatened  to  destroy  the  Muni  Durvdsas,  un- 
til arrested  by  the  mediation  of  the  king.  The 
story  is  told  in  several  of  the  Vaishnava  Pu^anas, 
especially  in  the  Bhdgavat  froni  which  it  is  render- 
ed into  Telugu,  by  Rangasayi  son  of  Ndrdyana 
and  grand  son  of  Sankara  Mantri. 
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III. — Amukta  Mala. 

a.  palm  leaves— b.  ditto. 

Narrative  of  the  sixth  Alwar  or  holy  teacher  of 

the  Vaishnava  faith,  Pariy alwar,  named  also  Vish- 

nujity  who  instructed  the  king  of  Madura  and  his 

court  in  the  Vaishnava  faith —  Vishnujit  afterwards 

finding  a  damsel  in  a  Tulasi  bush,  named  her  Sudi" 

ktiduta,  adopted  her  as  his  daughter^  and  married 

her  to  the  deity  Sriranga.    The  work  also  includes 

an  account  of  Yamundcharya  to  whom  the  Pandya 

Raja  imd  given  his  sister  and  half  his  kingdom — 

and  who  after  a  while  relinquished  the  latter  for  a 

life  of  asceticism.    I'he  work  is  by  Alia  sdni  Fed- 

dana  one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  court  of 

Krishna  Raya,  and  is  written  in  thatprince's  name. 

It  is  dedicated  to  Venkata  ramana  the  deity  of  Te- 

rupeti  and  was  composed  in  consequence  of  a  vision 

imparted  by  Andhva  Madhusudana,  the  deity  wor« 

shipped  at  Chicacole,  to  Krishna  Raya,  when  he 

invaded  Orissa  in  Sal.  1438  or  A.  D.  1516. 


IV. — Amuktamdld  Vyhkhydna. 

Palm  leaves. 

■ 

A  commentary  on  the  preceding  by  the  same  au- 
thor. 


V 
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V. — Aniruddha  Cheritra. 

Paper. 

Loves  and  marriage  of  Aniruddha  the  grandson 
of  Krishna,  and  Usha  the  daughter  of  Bdndsura — 
with  the  humiliation  of  the  latter  by  Krishna.  By 
Abhaydmatya. 

VI. — BaUyala  Raja  Cheritra. 

a.  palm  leaves. — b.  ditto — c.  ditto—  a  paper^ 

Story  of  Baldyala  or  Balaydna  also  written  Be^ 
lalla  and  Bellana,  Raja  of  Sindhukatak — who  had 
resolved  to  give  the  Jangama  priests  whatever  they 
should  beg  of  him.  Siva  to  try  his  faith  appears,  and 
requests  of  him  a  chaste  female  companion^  and  the 
king  being  unable  to  meet  with  such  a  person  else- 
where, gave  him  his  own  wife  Chullamd  DevLThe 
queen  finding  the  seeming  Jangama  rather  back- 
ward, proceeded  to  embrace  him^  when  she  found 
a  young  child  with  three  eyes  in  her  arms.  On  be- 
holding the  child,  the  king  worships  him,  on  which 
Siva  appears  in  his  own  person  with  his  bride  Par" 
vati  and  bestows  on  him  a  benediction.  By  Chitdru 
Gangadhar.     See  also  page  204. 

VII. — Bhadraraja  Cheritra.      > 

r 

Palm  leaves. 

Narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a  prince    named 
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Bhadra^  the  son  of  Chandramani,  a  king  of  the1a> 
nar  race  and  an  Apsaras,  and  of  his  son  Saphalya 
who  was  an  incarnation  of  Hari  at  the  request  of 
Indra  in  order  to  A^^ivoy  Kapatdsura  and  oiher  gi- 
ants in  the  south  of  Indra.  Various  stories  of  a  le- 
gendary character  are  comprised  in  this  work,which 
appear  to  be  the  invention  of  the  author  Venkati'' 
chdrya,  and  not  borrowed  from  the  Purdnas,  al- 
though of  a  similar  description  with  such  as  occur 
in  those  works  of  the  Vaishnava  persuasion. 


YIII. — Bhadra  parinaya. 

Paper. 

The  loves  and  marriage  of  Krishna  with  Bhd* 
dra  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Kikeya.  By  Fed-- 
dana  Kavi,  composed  under  the  patronage  of  So- 
mabhupdla  the  son  of  Terumala  Raja  of  Gawdaly  a 
town  in  the  Hyderabad  country. 


« 

\K.'"Bhdnu  Kalyfina. 

Paper. 

A  poetical  description  of  the  marriage  of  Sury'a 
with  Santa  the  daughter  of  the  demon  Maya.    By 
C handrasekhara  Iswara. 
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X — Bhogini  Dandaka. 

Palm  leaves. 

Poetical  account  of  the  love  of  Sarvajna  Singa^ 
ma  or  Sinha  hhupu  a  prince  of  the  Velmavar  tribe 
and  a  damsel  named  Bhogini.  By  Bommariapa* 
tu  Raja  translator  of  the  Bhagavat, 

XI. — Bhoja  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves  imperfect. 

A  collection  of  tales  related  by  SaYpaia  SiddhS 
to  Bhoja.  They  chiefly  describe  the  adventures  of 
Sringdra  Sekhara  prince  of  Kalinga  and  his  three 
friends^  the  sons  of  a  minister^  a  baiiker,  an4  a  tari 
gatherer,  by  whom  the  Prince  is  restored  to  life  aftei; 
being  poisoned  by  an  old  priestess.  The  beginning 
is  wanting. 

XII — Chandrdngada  Cheritrd. 

a  palm  leaves— b.  ditto. 

A  narrative  of  the  loves  of  Chandrdngada  son 
of,  Indrasena  king  of  Nishadha,  and  Chitrar%^ 
khd  daughter  of  Chitrasena,  with  her  electi- 
on of  him  at  the  public  choice  of  a  hus- 
band. There  is  little  incident  in  the  poem^  which 
is  filled  with  florid  descriptions  of  the  seasons  of 
the  year  and  the  sensations  of  lovers.  By  Venka^ 
tapati  one  of  the  eight  poets  of  the  court  of  Krish- 

2p 
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fia  Raya  and  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Krishna 
Raya  bhushana  the  ornament  of  Krishna  Riya. 

XIII. — Chandrabh&nu  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves,  mcomplete. 

Story  of  Chandrabhanu  son  of  Krishna  by  his 
wife  Satyabhama,  and  his  love  for  Chandrarekhd : 
the  story  is  taken  from  the  Bhdgavat  and  rendered 
into  Telugu^  by  MaUana  Mantri. 

XIV. — Chandrikd  parinaya. 

Palm  leaves. 

Story  of  the  loves  and  marriage  of  Chandra  king 
of  Visald  and  Chandrikd  princess  of  Panchdla. 
By  Madhava  Raja  son  of  Rachorla  Raja — with  a 
commentary. 

XV. — Chandrika  Parinaya. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  introductory  chapter  to  a  work  intended  to 
describe  the  marriage  of  JBA/ma  to  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  A^as/^  con tainingat  some  length  the  genealo- 
gy of  the  author's  patron  JupaUi  Venkatddri,  Raja 
or  Zemindar  of  Partyal.  The  founders  of  this  family 
ere  said  to  have  been  officers  in  the  service  of  Kdla 
bhairava  of  Wariur,  and  to  have  received  their 
principality  from  Kerikdla  Chola.  Chenna  vibhu 
was  the  first — the  following  are  named  as  his  des^ 
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QendsintSm-'Kondala  Rdi/a,Nrisinha,  Aj/appa  Nay- 
akyTimmavibhu,  Chennapa,  Rdghava,Achabhupa, 
Nrisinha,  Gajapati,  Mdnt/a,  Ayappa,  Ramachan- 
dra.  Ay  ana,  Krishna  Dharinipati,  Timmappa  and 
Retnappa  his  sons  succeeded  severally :  the  latter 
had  three  sons  two  of  whom  Timma,  ^nd  Ay app a 
severally  succeeded :  the  direct  succession  then  conti< 
nued  again  thus ;  lAngahhupati,  Ramana  and  Lin^ 
gana.  The  last  had  four  sons  of  whom  the  young^- 
est  Venkatddri  was  the  patron  of  the  poet  Bhatta-^ 
ra  Bala  Saraswatikini  Mahopadhydya. 

XVI. — Chdruchandrodayu. 

Palm  leaves. 

Narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Chdruchandra, 
the  son  of  Krishna,  by  Rukmini  ;  his  conquest  of 
Indra's  heaven  and  fallings  in  love  with  and  marry- 
ing Kumudvati  the  daughter  of  Padmdkara  Raja. 
By  Chennama  Mantri  of  Nandyat  minister  to  Pe^ 
nitna  Timmia  Kaja. 

XVII. — Dasaratha  Nandana  Charitra. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  Telugu  verfHon  of  the  first  part  of  the  Rdmd- 
yana  from  Rdma's  birth  to  his  marriage  with  Sitd: 
the  great  merit  of  this  work  is  its  excluding  all  la- 
bial letters  whence  it  is  termed  the  Niroshtra  Rd'^ 
tnayana.    By  Basavappa  of  Peddupati 
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J^ III.— Dasdvtdra  Cheritrd] 

Paper. 

An  account  of  the  ten  Incarnations  of    Vishnu. 
By  Konemdth. 

XIX. — Devaki  nandana  Salaka. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  composition  of  100  Stanzas  on  the  exploits  of 
Krishna.  By  Kavirdja  sekhara  School  master  at 
Gantur. 

XX — Devamalla  Cheritra* 

Palm  leaves  imperfect 

Account  of  Dei^ama^/a  who  was  created  by'JBraA- 
ma  for  the  destruction  of  the  Asura  Vajradanta 
at  ihe  request  of  Indra — after  the  defeat  of  the  De« 
mon,  the  Gods  gave  him  a  city  and  a  bride,  as  the 
reward  of  his  prowess.  He  had  ten  sons  by  his 
wife^  whom  he  sent  to  different  countries^  to  teach 
boxino-  and  wrestlin^^  &ca. — from  them  the  boxers 
and  wrestlers  profess  to  trace  their  descent.  By 
Venkatanarya,  composed  by  desire  of  Koppala 
MallUy  a  descendant  of  ISimha  the  son  of  Deva* 
malla,  who  was  established  in  the  Dekhin. 

XXI.^ — Dhermangada  Cheritra. 

a.   palm  leaves — b.  paper. 

Story  of  Dhermangada  king  of  Kanakapuri  in 
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Kashmir.  His  wife  is  delivered  of  a  snake  which 
is  keptsecret5  and  a  report  is  given  out  that  she  has 
borne  a  son.  The  king  of  Smrdshtra  sends  to  pro- 
pose his  daughter  as  a  wife  for  the  Prince^  to  which 
Dhermdngada,  unwilling  to  confess  the  truth  ac- 
cedes. The  damsel  is  sent  to  Kashmir,  and  when 
arrived  at  maturity  enquires  for  her  husband.  The 
snake  is  given  to  her^which,  although  much  grieved^ 
she  takes  charge  of,  and  carries  to  holy  shrines^  as 
Jaganndthy  Sriranga  hiid  Brahma  kunda  at  DheV'' 
tnapur.  At  the  latter  she  is  directed  by  a  voice 
from  heaven  to  immerse  the  snake  in  the  reservoir^ 
which  she  does,  and  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  man : 
she  returns  to  Kashmir  with  her  husband.  Her  fa- 
ther-in-law on  learning  what  has  happened  names 
her  Satyavati  and  his  sou  Chitrdngada,\nd  resigns 
to  them  the  government.  The  story  is  related  by 
Gautama  to  Ahalyd  as  the  record  of  a  virtuous 
wife.     By  Nrisinha  Kavi. 

XXH. — HamsavinsatL 

Palm  leaves. 

A  collection  of  tales  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
Tales  of  a  parrot,  ortwentystoriertold  by  a  Ham^ 
sa  or  goose,  to  prevent  the  wife  of  Vishnudds  from 
carrying  on  a  criminal  intrigue  during  his  absence. 
By  Agala  Raja  Ndrayana  son  of  Surippd. 
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XXIII — Harischandra  Nalopdkhyanal 

a.  palm  leaves — b.  paper — c.  paper. 

A  poem  written  in  a  double  sense:  as  interpreted 
in  one  manner  it  narrates  the  story  of  HarischaU'- 
dra  and  in  the  other,  the  adventures  of  Nala.  By 
Bhattu  Murttiwho  was  first  oneof  Krishna  Jlaya'^ 
eight  poets,  and  subsequently  patronised  by  Rama 
Raja^  whence  he  was  entitled  Rima  Rdja  bhushana. 

XXIV. — Harischandra  Kathd. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  story  of  Harischandra  king  of  Ayodhya, 
the  trials  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  the  suflFer- 
ings  to  which  he  was  reduced^  and  his  final  restora- 
tion to  prosperity.  In  prose — author's  name  not 
given. 

'X^W .'"Harischandra  kathd, 

Palm  leaves. 

A  poetical  narrative  of  the  trials  and  sufferings 
of  Harischandra.  By  Gaurava  Mantri  grandson 
of  LaKshmana  kavi. 

XXVI. — ludumati  Parinaya. 

Paper. 

Loves  and  marriage  of  Aja  the  son  of  Raghu 
and  Indumati  the  Princess  of  Bhojapura.  By  Kd" 
manure  Krishndvadhdni. 
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XXV 11^ — Kaildsa  hatha  Sataka. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  hundred  stanzas  in  praise  of  different  forms 
of  Siva.     By  Venkata  ramya  of  Nellur. 

XXVIIL — Kalddharopdkhydna. 

Palm  leaves. 

Story  of  Kalddhara  ^  form  of  Kdmadeva  and 
son  of  Vishnu,  for  whom  ViswakermahnWds  a  city 
in  the  ocean^whenee  he  travels  to  different  countries, 
and  marries  various  princesses^  until  he  recollects 
the  examples  of  Rdma  and  Yudhisthira,  abandons 
the  worlds  and  devotes  himself  to  meditation  on  Vish* 
nu.     By  Mudeyar  Venkata  pati. 

XXIX. — Kdmboja  Raja  Cheritrai 

a.  palm  leaves — b.  paper. 

A  collection  of  PflMramc  legends  supposed   to 
be  narrated  by  Dattatreya  at  the  Vriddha  Ganga 
to  the  king;  of  Kamboja,  who  had  visited  the  spot 
to  be  cured  of  the  Leprosy.     The  author,  or  rather 
translator,  is  not  named. 

XXX.—Kapota  vdkya. 

Palm  leaves. 

Story  said  to  be  told  by  Rdma  to  Sugriva  of  the 
resignation  and  charity  of  a  Pigeon   that  gave   it- 
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self  up  to  a  fowl  who  had  taken  its  mate,  and  of  some 
monkiesthat  yielded  their  own  flesh  to  feed  ahungry 
hunter.  By  Sayappd:  the  stories  are  from  the  Ma* 
hdbhdrat. 

XXXI. — Kavi  kerna  Rasayana. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  Telugu  version  of  the  Rdmdyana,  in  the  same 
order.     By  Venkata  Ramanii/a. 

XXXII. — Kayura  bdhu  Cheritra. 

Palm  leayes. 

Story  of  the  marriage  of  Keyura  bdhu  king  of 
Kalinga  with  Mrigdnkavati  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Lata  or  Lar.  In  order  to  induce  the  prince  to 
seek  her  hand^  his  minister  Bhdgurdyana  repeats  a 
number  of  apologues  and  tales  which  constitute  the 
composition.  By  Machana  Amdlya  who  professes 
to  have  written  it  by  order  of  the  person  celebrated 
in  the  poem  and  who  was  a  prince  of  Rajamahen* 
drL  His  genealogy  is  thus  given — Keyurabdhu 
son  of  Gundana^  son  of  Bhimana,  son  of  Ketana, 
son  of  Kommdna,  son  of  Gonka  Reddi,  son  of  Go- 
vinda  Bhuvibhu  of  the  agricultural  caste.  Raja  of 
Dharanikota — Ketana^ihe  third  in  ascent,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  minister  of  Chayakara  the  son  of  . 
Jiajendra  Chola. 
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XXXIII. — Kirdtdrjunu/a. 

a.  palm  leaves — b.  ditto. 

A   Telugu    translation  of  the   Sanscrit  poem  of 
the  same  name  describing  the   adventures  of  Arju-   ^ 
na  wiih  Siva  disguised  as  a  mountaineer,     hy  Sat^ 
tana  of  Ndyanavaram  near  Madras. 

XXXIV. — Lakshmi  vilas. 

Pal  in  leaves. 

The  story  of  the  birth  of  the   Goddess  Lakshmi 
from  the  churning  of  theoeean^  her  marriage  wiih- 
Hari  and  residence  with  him  in  Sweta  Dwipa.     By 
Rayasa  Venkata  pati    in  habitan  t  of  Fenku  tagiri. 

XXXY  ."Mddhavdbh2/udat/a. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  poetical  account  of  the  Avatars  of  Vishnu  and 
particularly  of  the  actions  of  Krishna's  infancy  and 
youth  to  his  marriage  with  Rukmini.  By  Ayudu^ 
ra  kechaya  son  of  Guruvayay  composed  by  desire 
of  Naga  Raja  son  of  Paparaju  son  of  Haryappa, 
son  of  Sankara  Yogi,  Raja  of  Nivetti  in  the  Ncl- 
lur  country. 

XXX\l,"'Mairdvana  Cherilra.  - 

Paper. 

The  story  of  the  release  by  Ilanumdn  of  Rdma 
and  Lakshmana  when  they  had    been   carried  off 
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and  confined  by  Muirava^a — After  the  interruption 
of  the  sacrifice  of  i[n(/rd7i7^  Rdvana  applied  to  Mai^ 
T&vana  for  aid^who  promised  to  seize  the  princes— 
Ramans  friends  hearingof  this  A^^xv^A  Hanumdn  to 
be  vigilant^  who  accordingly  twisted  his  tail  round  the 
whole  army — Mairavana  unable  to  penetrate,  as- 
sumed the  form  of  Vihhishana  and  desiring  Hanu* 
man  to  keep  a  good  look  out^  was  admitted  by  him 
into  the  intrench ments,  where  he  cast  all  the  host 
into  a  slumber^  and  made  off  with  Lakshmana  and 
Rama,  carried  them  to  his  castle,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  sacrificed  to  his  patroness  Kali — Hanumdn  then 
went  to  Marmapura  to  recover  the  princes,  where 
he  learnt  the  particulars  of  their  imprisonment  from 
the  Warder,  who  happened  to  be  his  own  son,  and  who 
undertook  to  convey  him  past  six  of  the  seven  walls 
which  surrounded  the  citadel  but  could  not  carry  him 
farther— on  arriving  there //anwrnan  met  Dordandi 
the  sister  of  Mairavana  coming  to  fetch  the  water 
to  be  used  at  the  sacrifice,  and  who  being  dissatisfied 
w  ith  her  brother's  treatment,  and  compassionating  the 
princes,  consented  lodiAmxiHanuman'xwio  the  palace, 
inihe  form  of  a  musqnito  in  the  water  pot — IJanu- 
man  then  asked  A^aZi  for  hervictims,  and  winding  his 
tail  round  the  ima«;e,  frightened  her  into  acquiescence 
in  their  liberation— her  attendant  spirits  broughtthe 
iron  cage  in  which  they  were  confined  and  Hanurnan 
who  had  previously  killed  all  the  guards  carried  the 
princes  out  of  the  fortress.    He  then  set  to  work  to 
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demolish  the  fortification  which  hronghi  Mairdvana 
against  him.  He  overthrew  but  could  not  kill  the  gi- 
ant, and  on  marvelling  at  the  cause,  is  informed  by 
Dordandiy  the  five  vital  airs  of  the  demon  are  on  a 
mountain  60,000  cos  remote,  in  ,the  form  of  five 
black  bees — Hanumdn  immediately  travels  thither, 
and  catches  and  kills  the  bees,  on  whieh  Mairavana 
perishes.  He  then  placed  Dordandi  on  the  throne 
o( Marmapur ^mihhh  son  Matsyavallabha  as  young 
Raja.  .  This  story  was  told  by  Rama  to  Agastya 
and  repeated  by  Nareda  to  Yudhishthira.  The  ori- 
ginal Sanscrit  is  said  to  be  a  partof  theJaimtnei^Aa* 
rata — the  story  is  popular  in  the  Dekhin — see  pages 
97  and  218 — rendered  intoTelugu,  by  Tirupatisoxi 
of  Ammaya  Amatya. 

XXXVlI.-.Min(fAi^f4  Gheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  adventures  of  Mdndhdtd  a  king  of  the  solar 
race,  the  son  of  Yuvandsway  his  combat  with  Ravd- 
na,  his  falling  in  love  with  Fi'/wfl/flwgi  the  princess  of 
Kuntala  and  marrying  her,  his  ruling  prosperously 
oyer  Ay odhyd,  his  philosophical  studies  under  Fa- 
sishtha  and  his  adoption  of  an  ascetic  life.  Partof 
the  story  is  taken  from  the  Vishnu  Purdna  but 
much  is  the  addition  of  the  author.  The  beginning 
is  also  appropriated  to  the 'legendary  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  temple  of  Sriranga  from  the  Vimdna 
or  car  of  Vishnu.    By  Nrisinha  Kavi. 
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XXX\llL—Naiskedha. 

Paper. 

A  translation  of  the  Sanscrit  poem  of  Srihersha 
on  the  adventures  of  Nala  and  Damayanti.  By 
Srindth;  see  the  Bhima  Khanda. 

XXX\X.'"Nala  Cheritra. 

Palm  leave  a. 

The  story  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  as  taken  from 
the  Mahabhdrat. 

XL.~Nanja  Raja  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  the  worship  of  Choleswara^  by  Nan^ 

ja  Raja  the fCar^Aer  or  RajaofMysur,  and  the  Raja's 

obtaining  through  the  favor  of  the  Deity,  the  hand  of 

Chandrakald  princess  of  Kuntala.     By  Ndrdya'/fia 

Jppa,  composed  by  desire  of  Nanja  Raja. 

XLl.- -Narukur  Pdrijdtam. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  dramatic  representation  oi  Krishna's  bringing 
the  Pdrijdta  tree  from  heaven,  to  gratify  his  wife 
Hatayabhdma,  By  Ndrdyana  Appa  a  man  of  the 
goldsmith  caste  of  the  village  o(  Narukur  in  the  ce- 
ded districts. 
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XLII. — Parasurdma  Vijaya. 

Pdlm  leaves. 

A  prose  narrative  of  the  origin  and  actions  of 
Parasurdma,  taken  from  the  Puranas,  his  defeat 
f)f  Kartavirya  and  destruction  of  the  Kshetriyas, 
his  giving  the  earth  to  the  Brahmans,  and  their  ob- 
liging him  to  seek  a  habitation  or  himself  in  the 
recovery  of  a  tract  of  land,  the  province  of  Malabar, 
from  the  ocean.    By  Bhavagna. 

XlAl\.'"Patita  Pdvana  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Poetical  and  legendary  tales  of  the  purification  of 
various  sinners  by  the  communication  to  them  of  the 
Mantra  of  Rama,  ovOm  SriRamdya  iVama^  illus- 
trative of  the  superiority  of  Vishnu,  and  recommen- 
datory of  the  worship  of  the  form  of  that  divinity 
adored  at  Tripeli.  By  Venkata  Kavi  son  of  Ke- 
chana. 

XLIV. — Puriirava  Cheritra, 

VsXta  leaves. 

The  story  of  Pururavas  and  Urvasi  as  related  in 
several  of  the  Purdnas  and  in  the  drama  of  Vikra- 
ma  and  Urvasi.  By  Abhaya  Mantri  son  of  Tadu^ 
parthi  Raya  Mantri, 
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XLY. — Rddhd  Mddhava  Samvada. 

Palm  leaves. 

Lyrical  verses  descriptive  of  the  loves  of  Krishna 
and  Rddhd,  their  conversation  and  sports ;  by  Fm* 
kata  Kavi. 

XLYI. — Rdmdhhyudaya. 

a.  palm  leaves — b.  paper. 

A  Telugu  poetical  version  of  the  Rdmayana  or 
the  history  of  Rama  from  his  birth  to  his  defeat  of 
Rdvana  and  return  to  his  capital.  By  Rdmahhadra 
Kavi  of  Uttanutla  dedicated  to  Nrisinha  Raja  of 
Gobur. 

XLYII. —-/Jima  stava  Rdgfya. 

Paper. 

A  Vaishnava  tract  in  commendation  of  faith  in 
Krishna  or  Rama  in  preference  to  the  ordinary 
modes  of  adoration;  with  hymns  addressed  to  those 
divinities.     By  A^allana, 

XLVIII. — Rdghava  Pdndaviya. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  Telugu  version  of  the  Sanscrit  poem  Rdghava 
Pdndavi7/a  in  which  the  versijs  have  a  double  im- 
port^ and  relate  the  substance  of  both  the  Rdmayana 
and  MahdbhiraL  By  Peddarama  Dhimdn,  son  of 
Madda  Raji  Gunappi/a, 
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XLIX. — Rdghava  Pdndaviya. 

a.  paper— b.  ditto. 

A  similar  work  as  tiie  preceding,  by  Suranaryar 
one  of  the  chief  Poets  of  the  court  of  Krishna 
Jiaj/a. 

L. — Raja  Niti, 
Palm  leaves. 

Story  of  Kanakasekhara  and  Kanakarekhd  and 
their  marriage.  The  son  of  the  latter  is  instructed 
by  the  minister  in  polity,  or  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  state.  By  Jugannath  son  of 
Jj/ala  Mantrij  a  Brahman  of  Kimur  in  the  Gantur 
district. 

h\,"'Rangandth  Rdmdyana, 

a.  palm  leaves— -b  ditto,  incomplete. 

Another  version  of  the  Rdmdyana  of  great  cele- 
brity in  the  south  of  India,  the  work  of  Ranganalh 
Kavi,  but  purchased  from  him  by  Gunabuddhi  Hed^ 
dy  of  Ganrfi  A^offl  who  accordingly  appears  as  the 
author,  and  who  dedicates  it  to  bis  father  Vetdla 
Dharanisa. 

LII. — Rukm&ngada  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves,  incomplete. 

The  story  of  Rukmdngada  who  prefened  putting* 
his  ron  to  death,  to  breaking  his  fast  on   the    1 1th 
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lunation  which  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  see  page.  By 
Prourha  Kavi,  son  of  Bomana  patu  raja  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Bh  gavat. 

LIII. — Sakalakatha  sdra  sangraha. 

a.  paper — b.  ditto. 

A  poetical  popular  yersion  of  the  principal  tales 
found  in  the  Pi^ranas,  as  those  of  Parikshit,  of 
Nala  and  Damayanti^  of  Pururava  and  Urvasiy  of 
the  sons  of  Sagara,  of  Kdrtavirydrjuna  and  Para^ 
surdma,  of  the  birth  of  Krishna  and  death  of  Kan^ 
sa,  &c.     By  Ramahhadra  Kavi. 

LIV. — Riipavati  Cheritra. 

Paper. 

Story  of  the  loves  of  Musali  Raja,  prince  of  Ven- 
katagiri  Siud  Riipavati  o,  dancing  giil.  By  Chin- 
katapaUi  Lakshi  Raja. 

lAl." 'Samba  vildsa. 

Palm  leaves. 

Narrative  of  the  birth '  of  Samba  the  son  of 
Krishna  by  Jambuvati,  his  elopement  with  Laksh* 
mana  kdntd  caughter  of  Duryodhana,  who  is  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Balardma  to  consent  to  the  inaniage. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  BMgavat.  By  Fen- 
kutaramana  who  dedicates  tlie  work  to  the  deity 
Vcnkatapati. 
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lAll.^'Sananda  Cheritra. 

^  .   Palm  leaves. 

Account  of  Sananda  a  holy  personage  of  the 
Virasaiva  sect  the  son  of  Purnavetti  Muni,  who 
having  visited  Yama  and  beheld  the  tortures  to 
which  the  souls  of  sinners  were  subjected,  was  mo- 
ved Avith  compassion  to  redeem  the  whole  race  by 
teaching  ihem  the  Panchakshara,  the  five-let- 
ter Mantra  or  formula,  Sivaya  Nama,  glory  to 
Siva,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  all  trans, 
ported  to  Siva's  heaven.  Yama  complained  of  los- 
ing all  his  subjects  to  Siva,  who  told  him  he  should 
never  be  liable  to  such  a  misfortune  again.  By  Lin^ 
ga  kavi  of  Katahaslri. 

LIV. — Sdrangdhara  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Story  in  verse  of  Sarangdhara  son  of  Rajama- 
hendra  king  of  Rajamahendri  whose  step  mother 
C/ii7rflWg:/ falls  in  love  with  him — He  rejects  her  ad- 
vances, on  which  she  accuses  him  to  the  king  of  at- 
tempting to  violate  her,  and  the  king  orders  him  to 
have  his  feet  cut  oflF,  and  to  be  exposed  in  the  fo- 
rest to  wild  beasts — There,  a  voice  from  heaven  pro- 
claims that  the  Prince  in  his  former  life  was  Jayan* 
ia,  minister  of  Z)Aax?fl/a  Chandra,who  being  envioui 
of  Sumanta  one  of  his  colleagues,  contrived  to  hide 
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the  slippers  of  Sumanta  under  the  bed  of  the 
Queen.  The  king;  finding  them  and  ascertaining 
whose  they  were^  commanded  SUmanta  tobe  exposed 
to  wild  beasts  after  having;  his  legsand  hands  cutoff 
in  retribution  of  which  Jayanta,  now  Sdrangdharat 
suffers  the  like  mutilation.  He  acknowledges  the 
justice  of  the  sentence^  and  his  wounds  are  healed 
by  a  Yogi,  A  voice  from  heaven  apprises  the  king  of 
the  innocence  of  his  son^  and  he  takes  Sarangdhara 
back  and  puts  Chitrdngi  to  death.  Sarangdhara 
adopts  a  religious  life.  The  same  story  occurs  in 
Tamul,  see  page  214.  By  Chamakuri  Venkata- 
pati  son  of  Chamakuri  Lakshmana  Kavi. 

LV. — Sarangdhara  Cherilra. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  same  story  as  the  last,  written  in  prose,  by 
Gaurana  Kavi. 

LVI. — Sasanka  Vijaya. 

Palm  leaves. 

Therapeof  TflVfl  the  wife  of  FmA^ispaft  by 
Chandra  and  the  war  that  ensued  amonsrst  the 
Gods  in  consequence.  FriAflspaft  recovered  his  bride, 
but  her  son  Buddha  begotten  by  Chandra  was  giv- 
en to  him.  The  story  is  told  in  different  Puranas. 
By  Vtnkapaii  son  of  Krishnaya. 
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LVII. — Sringara  Rdgkava. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  poem  in  praise  of  R&ma  by  Venkatddri  son  of 
Charukumdri  Peddia.  The  first  portion  is  appro- 
priated to  an  account  of  the  family  of  Ndrdyana, 
the  patron  of  the  poet,  descended  from  Kotipalli 
Gopapradhdni,  a  Niyogi  Brahman  of  Rojala  in  the 
Hydrabad  district. 

hYlll.'-'Surabkdndeswara. 

a.  palm  leaves — b.  ditto — c.  paper. 

A  celebrated  Saiva  tale  in  the  Dekhin^  of  an  in* 
trigue  between  a  Saiva  brahman  of  great  sanctity 
and  the  wife  of  a  Tart  gatherer  or  vender  of  spiri- 
tuous liquor.  Being  unseasonably  interrupted  by 
the  husband  at  their  first  interview^  the  woman  con- 
cealed her  gallant  in  a  large  jar  partly  filled  with 
arrack^  in  which  the  Brahman  was  stifled.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  piety,  and  the  holiness  of  the  place 
where  the  event  happened, which  was  KasiovBena- 
ra,  Siva  changed  the  body  inloo.  Lingay  and  the  jar 
into  the  cup  or  Yonij  and  consented  to  be  worship- 
ed in  this  form  as  Surahhdndeswara  the  hwara  or 
Linga  of  the  wine  vessel.  By  Ghantdya  Prahhu, 
son  of  Yellana  Amdtya. 

LIX. — Swarochiska  Menu  Cheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  poetical  account  of  the  birth  of  Swarochiska 
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the  second  Menu.  Pravarakhya  a  Brahman  hav- 
ing obtained  permission  to  ht\\o\di  Kaildsa  was  seen 
by  Varuthini  one  of  the  Apsarasas.  She  fell  in 
love  with  him,  but  he  being  a  pious  person  rejected 
her  advances,  and  returned  home:  a  Gandharvaen- 
amoured  of  Varuthini  ohscrving  what  had  occur- 
red, assumed  the  shape  of  the  Brahman,  and  in  his 
person  held  intercourse  with  the  nymph  ;  the  result 
of  which  was  the  birth  of  Swarochisha  Menu.  The 
story  is  taken  from  the  Mar kandey a  Purdna  being 
rendered  into  Telugu,  by  AUasani  Peddana  one  of 
Krishna  Rayd's  eight  poets  :  he  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Andhra  Kavi  Pitdmahd,  grand  sire  of  Jn^ 
dhra  or  Telugu  bards. 

LX. — Shorasa  Kumara  Cheritra. 

Paper, 

The  stories  of  sixteen  princes,  or  of  Kamaldkc" 
ra  the  son  of  Janamejaya,  and  his  fifteen  compani* 
ons,  who  on  setting  out  together  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures are  separated  from  each  other.  They  rejoin 
the  prince  after  some  interval,  and  each  relates  what 
has  befallen  him.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Das  Kumdra  of  Dandi,  but  th3 
persons  differ,  and  the  adventures  are  of  a  more 
marvellous  complexion ;  thus  Kamaldkara  releases 
one  of  his  friends  from  his  transformation  into  a 
tree.    He  is  himself  changed  to  a  Parrot.  Chitra* 
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Sena  obtains  the  power  of  travelling  through  the 
air,  &c.  Several  of  the  stories  are  taken  from  othet 
collections,  as  the  Vrihat  kathd  ^nd  Vetdla  Pan- 
chavinsali.  By  Annaya. 

LXI. —  Vdni  vildsa. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  poetical  miscellany  which  maybe  regarded  as  a 
popular.  Pur  ana.  It  comprises  accounts  of  the  crea- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  worlds  the  genealogy  of 
the  Patriarchs,  the  extent  of  the  earth,  the  holiness 
of  different  sacred  streams,  the  duties  of  the  differ- 
ent castes,  the  merit  of  observing  various  festivals 
and  worshipping  particular  objects.  It  treats  of 
Grammar,  Prosody,  Astronomy,  Medicine,  Music, 
Arms,  of  Philosophy,  the  Drama,  Elephants  and 
Horses,  and  of  articles  of  dress  and  ornament,  and 
is  in  fact  a  summary  of  the  religious  and  social  sys« 
tem  of  the  Hindus.  By  Terumalla  Rangasayi  son 
of  Kandarya. 

• 
LXn. —  Vasu  RajaCheritra. 

Palm  leaves. 

Story  of  Vasu  king  of  Pratishthdna  whilst 
hunting  in  a  forest  beholding  and  falling  inj  love 
with  Girikanydyi\\t  daughter  of  the  Kolahala  moun- 
tain and  marrying  her.  By  Bhattu  Murtli,  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  poets  of  the  court  of  Krish" 
na  Raya  and  Rama  Raja^  composed  by  desire  of 
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Terumala  Raya  Raja  of  Pennaconda  after  the 
downfall  of  Vijayanagar,  one  of  the  five  grand 
sons  of  Rama  Raja  :  the  genealogy  contained  in 
the  introductory  lines  of  the  poem  is  of  some  value  as 
shewing  the  reputed  descent  of  that  usurping  minis* 
ter.  A  descendant  of  Yudhiahthira  was  Pinna  Tatta 
— his  son  was  Somadeva — his  son  Raghundth'^'his 
Bon  Purana  Makaju — his  son  Bukka  Raja — bis  son 
Rama  Raja — he  had  three  sons  Timma,  Kondama 
and  Sriranga  of  whom  the  last  succeeded  to  the  so* 
vereignty  of  the  dismembered  kingdom :  he  had  five 
BonsKonavibhu,  Timma,  Rdmaprabhu — Terumalla 
and  Venkatapati  both  :  the  last  two  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  auihority. 

LXIII. —  Vetdla  FanchavinsatL 

Paper. 

A  collection  of  twenty-five  tales  told  by  a  Vetala 
or  Demon  to  Vikramaditya,  translated  from  the 
Sanscrit! 

LXIV. —  Vidt/ivati  Manjaru 

Palm  leaTes. 

Poetical  description  of  a  dancing  girl  and  her 
loves  with  Mudurama  Raja  Paligar  of  Mugarala 
palam.  By  Seshachala  Paligar  of  the  Tadigola 
family. 
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LXV.--FyVr^a  Vildsa. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  adventures  and  exploits  of  Arjuna  on  his 
separation  from  his  brethren^  as  described  at  the  end 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Mahdbharat,  with  some 
modification.  On  his  coming  southwards  he  m^V'- 
Ties  Chitrdngadd  daughter  of  Pdndt/a  Raja  at  Ma- 
nipur,  by  whom  he  has  Babhruvdhana^fier  which 
he  goes  to  Prabhdsa  kshetra  in  pilgrimage,  and 
thetice  returns  to  Dwdrakd  in  disguise,  whence  with 
Krishna's  connivance,  he  carries  off  and  marries 
Subhadrd  the  sister  of  that  divinity,  Abhimanyu  is 
born  of  this  marriage.  By  Chamakura  Lakshma^ 
yah.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Raghunath  Raja, 
son  of  Acht/uta  Raya  a  prince  of  Tanjore  in  the 
'  beginning  of  last  century. 

LX VI, —  Vikramarka  Cheritra. 

a.  palm  leaves —b.  ditto — c.  paper. 

An  account  of  the  celebrated  prince  Vikramdrka 
or  Vikramddity  a  ^nd  his  brothers;  according  to  this 
legend  Vikramdrka  on  his  travels  propitiates  Kali 
undera  fig  tree  near  Ujay in,  smd  she  cowfevH  upon  him 
a  life  and  reign  of  1000  years.  Prasenakmg  of  Ujay' 
tn,  dying  without  heirs,  Vikramdrkah  elected  mo- 
narch rafter  reigning  many  years  he  visits  Indra,  and 
Upon  his  return  observes  evil  omens,  the  cause  of 
which  is  explained  hy  Bhartrihari  to  be  the  birth  of 
his  brother's  destroyer.  The  king  sends  his  familiar 
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to  search  for  ibis  person^  and  the  Fie^a^ discovers  him 
in  Sdlivdhana  y\^i  born  of  a  virgin  six  months  old^ 
at  Pratishthdna — Vikramdrka  sets  out  to  kill  hitn 
but  is  encountered  and  slain  by  Sdlivahana,  Vikra* 
mdrka  is  succeeded  by  Ills  son  to  whom  Bhoja 
succeeds. 

The  work  contains  also  the  story  of  Bhqrtrihari 
who  detects  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  by  the  receipt 
of  a  fruit  which  he  had  given  her,  and  which  she 
presented  to  her  gallant,  the  gallant  to  a  female 
slave — the  slave  to  acommon  woman,  and  the  last 
again  to  the  king.  Bhartrihari  in  consequence 
retired  to  an  ascetic  life.  By  Kondaya  Kavi  son 
of  Chittiya  Timmia  and  grand  son  of  Mallikar" 
juna  inhabitant  of  the  Ceded  districts.  Mss.  c.  is 
by  Yekaya. 

Although  denominated  the  Vikrama  Cheritra, 
these  works  are  nothing  more  than  the  collection  of 
tales  narrated  to  Bhoja  by  the  animated  statues 
which  supported  a  throne  formerly  belonging  to 
Vikramdditya,  and  subsequently  found  by  Bhoja. 
On  his  attempting  to  ascend  it,  the  statues,  which 
were  so  many  Apsarases  ornyinphs  of  heaven,  con- 
signed for  a  given  period  to  do  penance  in  this  form, 
denied  his  pretensions,  as  being  infinitely  inferior  to 
their  former  master,  in  disinterestedness,  courage  and 
liberahty.  Each  image  tells  an  anecdote  of  Vikra- 
mddiiya  in  support  of  the  assertion^  and  the  work 
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is  thence  known  as  the  Sinhdsana  Dwdtrinsati,  or 
Thirty-two  (tales)  of  the  throne^  such  being  the 
number  of  it  supporters. 

The  original  colleciion  is  unquestionably  San- 
scrit, but  versions  exist  in  every  cultivated  dialect. 
Such  as  occur  in  this  collection  agree  tolerably  well 
with  each  other  in  the  purport  of  the  stories,  al^ 
though  admitting  occasional  additions  and  embel- 
lishments. Such  is  the  case  with  the  Telugu  and 
Marhatta  versions,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the 
Bengali  as  printed  in  Calcutta.  The  Hindi  trans- 
lation, published  likewise  in  Calcutta,  differs  in  every 
respect  from  the  original,  the  authenticity  of  which 
is  nevertheless  corroborated  by  the  agreement  of 
the  other  three,  the  Telugu,  Bengali  and  Marhat- 
ta, with  each  other,  and  with  the  Sanscrit  text. 
The  Telugu  differs  chiefly  from  all  the  rest  in  the 
introductory  portion.  The  original  simply  states 
that  Bhartrihari  was  king  of  bjayin  and  that  Vi- 
kramdditt/a  his  younger  brother  succeeded  him,  on 
hisabandoning  the  world,  in  consequence  of  detecting 
his  wife's  infidelity  by  the  well  known  circumstance 
of  the  fruit,  which,  given  by  him  to  the  Queen,  was 
presented  by  her  to  her  paramour,  and  after  a  time 
came  back  again  to  the  king.  According  to  the 
Telugu  version  howewcr  Vikramaditi/a,  was  one  of 
the  four  sons  of  Chandragupta  a  Brahman  of  Uj^ 

s2 
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0tyin — the  others  were  Vararuchi,  Bhatti^nd  Bhar^ 
trihari — Vararuchi  the  elder  was  the  son  of  a 
Brahman  woman,  and  adopted  a  religious  life — Bhar^ 
trihari  the  son  of  a  Sudra  woman  obfaincd  the 
throne  of  Ujayin  but  resigned  it  for  the  reason  a- 
bove  stated,  when  Vikramdditya  succeeded — Bhatti 
i^as  his  minister.  The  Marhatta  and  Bengali  fol* 
low  the  original  Sanscrit.  The  Hindi  makes  Fi- 
krama  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Gandharh  Sen  Raja 
of  Ambavati;  the  others  are  Brahmanit,  Sankha, 
Bhartrihari,  Chandra  and  Dhanwantari.  Sankha 
becoming  the  minister  ot  the  Raja  of  Dhdr  the  fa« 
ther  of  Bhoja,  killed  him,  and  was  killed  by  his  own 
brother,  Vikrama,  who  thus  became  king  of  Dhdr. 

A  remarkable  part  of  the  story  of  Vikramdditya 
is  his  being  killed  by  Sdlivdhana  of  Pratishthdna. 
In  the  introduction  to   the  Sanscrit  work   and  the 
Bengali  translation,  this  fact  is  merely  announced. 
In  the  23d  story  however,  in  both,  Sdlivdhana  is  said 
to  be  the  son  of  a  Brahman  widow  by  a  Ndga  ku- 
mara  a  serpent  prince,  whose  aid  gives   animation 
to  clay  figures  of  men,  elephants  and  horses  for  his 
son's  service  in  the  engagement,  from   which  how- 
ever Vikrama  by  the  aid  of  Vdsuki  retires  unharm- 
ed.    The  same  story  is  told   in   the  same    manner 
and  place  in  the  Telugu  version,  but  the   introduc- 
tion improves  upon  it,  by  stating  that  Vikramddilya 
solicited  a  boon  from  Mahadeo  that  he  should  never 
Vje slain,  unless  by  the   son  of  an  infant   virgin,  in- 
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tending  thereby  an  impossibility.  Such  however 
was  Silivdhana,  being  begotten  by  ^Ndga  kumara 
on  a  female  child  one  year  old.  Sdlivdhana, 
with  the  aid  of  his  father  and  the  animated  toysde* 
feats  and  kills  Vikramdditya.  The  Marhatta  so  far 
amends  this  story  that  it  makes  the  virgin  mother  of 
Sdlivdhana  seven  years  of  age.  Not  a  word  of 
these  incidents  is  found  in  the  Hintii  work,  nor  any 
mention  of  Sdlivdhana  at  all.  Those  peculiarities 
of  the  story,  therefore,  which  shew  the  strongest 
traces  of  the  appropriation  of  early  Christian  le- 
gends, are  of  local  and  probably  recent  origin,  and 
after  all  present  no  very  striking  analogy. 

LXVII. —  Viprandrdyana   Cherilra. 

Palm,  leavesu 

Story  of  Viprandr^yana.^  Brahman,  one  of  the 
Alwars  ;  the  sa  me  appa  rently  as  Terumanya  ;  and  of 
JDeradem"  a  dancing  girl  ia  the  temple  of  SnVan- 
ga.  The  God  in  consideration  of  his  votary's  merits 
assumes  his  shape,  and  presents  to  Devadevi  a  gol- 
den Ewer  from  his  shrine  as  the  reward  of  her  fa- 
vours. Viprandrayana  is  accused  of  having  stolen 
the  vessel,  and  is  on  the  point  of  being  punished  for 
the  theft,  when  Sriranga  appears  and  reveals  his 
innocence.  By  Varadiya  disciple  of  Kandala  Do- 
ddchdri  of  Sriranga.  .w   ' 
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LXnil.—  Virabkadra  Vijaya. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  origin  of  Virabhadra  from  the  anger  of  St- 
va  and  his  destruction  of  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha — 
a  well  known  Pauranic  legend^  and  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  the  sculptures  at  Ellora  and  Elephanta.  By 
Bommana  paturaj. 

LXIX. —  Vrihanndyiki  Danddka. 

Palm  leaves. 

Panegyrical  description  of  Vrihdnndyiki  aform 
of  Durga  worshipped  at  Terukummam.  By  Siva-- 
ramia  of  Tanjore. 

hXX.—Atmdndtmd  viveka. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  treatise  on  the  distinction  between  matter  and 
spirit^  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  the  body^  of 
passion  and  philosophy  and  divine  wisdom.  It  is 
a  translation  from  Sanscrit. 

LXXI  — Brahma  Gitd. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  treatise  on  abstract  devotion    according  to  the 

Vedcinta  philosophy,  as  communicated  by  Brahma 

to  Indra  and  other  deities,    and    repeated  by  Suta 

to  the  Rishis;  said  to  be  a  translation  from  Sanscrit, 
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LXX 1 1. — Mantrasdrdrth  a  dipika. 

Palm  leaves. 

An  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Vaishnava 
sect,  interspesed  with  notices  of  i2amani(;a  and  other 
teachers,  description  of  places  venerated  by  the  sect, 
and  of  hymns  and  prayers  used  by  them.  Said  to 
be  a  translation  from  Sanscrit. 

LXXIII. —  Veddnta  Rasayana. 

Palm  leaves.    * 

The  history  of  Christ,  translated  from  the  Gospels, 
with  an  introduction  in  the  form  of  a  dialosrue  be- 
tween  Mallarasa  and  Gnydna  hodha,  in  which  the 
inferiority  of  the  Hindu  Gods  to  Parameswara  or 
Sarveswara,  from  whom  they  proceeded,  is  main- 
tained, and  in  proof,  the  incarnation  of  Sarveswara 
as  Isu  or  Jesus  is  described  :  composed  by  Ananda 
inhabitant  of  Mangalagiri,  dedicated  to  Dasa  man- 
tri  or  Dasapa,  a  Brahman  converted  to  Christi- 
anity. 

LXXIV. — Sampagemanna  Satttka. 

Paper. 

A  hundred  stanzas  in  praise  of  Sampagemanna, 
a  form  of  Siva^  and  in  commendation  of  divine  wis- 
dom.   By  Paramdnanda  Yatindra, 
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LXXW."'MaUikarjuna  Salaka. 

Paper. 

k  hundred  stanzas  supposed  \o  be  add  ressed  bj 
an  enamoured  female  to  the  deity  MalUkarjuna, 
the  form  of  Siva  worshipped  at  Srisaila. 

LXXVI. — Lakshmi  Nrishimka  Sataka, 

Paper. 

A  hundred  stanzas  in  praise  of  a  form  of  Vishnu 
worshipped  in  the  Anterveda  or  tract  between  the 
Krishna  and  Godaveri,  near  RdjamahendrL  By 
Kesava  das. 

luXXSlL'-'Krishna  Sataka. 

Paper. 

A  hundred  stanzas    in    praise  of  Krishnu.     By 

Kavirakdsa, 

LXXVIII. — Sundari  mani  Sataka. 

Paper. 

A  hundred  stanzas  descriptive  of  the  dress,  a« 
musements^  feelings  and  endearments  of  an  ena* 
moured  female. 

LXXIX. —  Vemdsrama  Dherma  Nimaya. 

Paper. 

A  description  ef  the  principal  observances  to  be 
followed  by  the  four  principal  castes  and  by  the  Ar- 
tificers fabled  to  have  descended  from  Vistoak^md 
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with  some  Pauranic  extracts  relating  to  that  demi- 
god and  his  progeny.     By  Bdsavdchdrt/a. 

hXXX.—Artubhavasara. 

Paper. 

A  treatise  on  the  merits  of  worshipping  Siva  a- 
greeably  to  the  tenets  of  the  Jangamas. 

hXXXl.'^Siddhe*swara  Dandaka. 

Paper. 

Legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  the  shrine  of 
Siddheswara,  a  form  of  Siva,  the  Lord  of  Super- 
human faculties^  worshipped  at  the  village  of  Kal-^ 
kata  on  the  bank  of  the  Bahu  river :  By  Venkatd^ 
chalapati. 

LXXXIL — Chandrarekhd  vildpa. 

Paper. 

Account  of  the  Ipves  of  Niladri  Rao  and  Chari'- 
drarekhd,  a  dancing  girl.     By  Jaganndth. 


Philology. 


I. — Narasa  hhupalitfam. 

a.  palm  leaves.—b.  ditto — c.  ditto. 

A  work  on  the  objects  of  Poetical  and  Dramatic 
composition^  or  the  hero,  heroine,  their  friends  and 
associates,  with  the  different  emotions  and  feel* 
ings  to  be  described.  By  Bhattu  murtti  one  of  the 
eight  poets  said  to  have  been  patronised  by  Krish^ 
na  Raya.  The  work  however  derives  its  name 
from  Narasa  the  father  of  Krishna  Raya,  whose 
genealogy  is  traced  by  the  Poet  from  the  Sun  through 
the  solar  race  of  Princes  to  Kalikala  Chola.  In  his 
family,it  is  said,Poc/ti  Raja  was  born, and  from  him 
Narasa  is  made  the  28th  in  descent — Narasa  Raya 
was  Prince  of  Vijayanagara  about  1495. 

II. — Ahobala  Pdnditiyam. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  work  on  Rhetorical  or  poetical  composition, 
also  on  the  meanings  and  origin  of  words  in  ihe  Te- 
lugu  language,  and  on  prosody.  It  is  in  some  de- 
gree a  commentary  npon  the  aphorisms  of  Nan- 
naya  Bhatt.  By  Mddhava  Yajwa,  also  termed 
Ahohala  Pundit,  a  Brahman  of  Paldr. 
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III. — Lakshana  Churdmani. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  work  on  the  powers  of  the  letters  of  the  Sans- 
crit alphabet^  the  deities  that  preside  over  them, 
the  influence  they  exercise  over  the  fortunes  of 
mankind^  the  effects  of  certain  combinations  of 
them^  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used  in  dif- 
ferent composition.  These  subjects,  which  are 
^mystical  and  astrological  rather  than  philological, 
are  followed  by  an  account  of  the  six  thousand 
Niyogi  Brahmans  or  Brahmans  acting  as  Poets, 
Astronomers,  School  masters,  &c.  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  those  who  followed  Yudhishthira 
and  his  brothers  into  exile,  and  who  were  ap« 
pointed  to  certain  secular  functions,  by  different 
Telugu  Princes,  Thirty-two  are  specified  as  of 
particular  eminence.  This  account  is  followed  by 
a  treatise  on  Prosody,  with  illustrations  of  the  dif- 
ferent metres  used  in  the  writing  of  Bhirnay  Adhar^ 
vnnas  Kavirakshasa^  Ndnnqya  hhatt,  &c.  and  an 
account  of  various  ornaments  of  style,  as  alliteration 
and  others.  By  Kasturi  Rangaya  son  of  Venka^ 
ta  Krishnaya  of  Tanjore.  It  is  dedicated  to  An- 
anda  Ranga  Pella  and  is  also  termed  the  Ananda 
ranga  Chandasu. 

IV. — Mah/adi  Nrisinha  Chandasu. 

Palm  leaves.  * 

A  treatise  on  Telugu  Prosody,  by  Lingay a  Mati" 
tri  of  Veylatur. 


V. — Andhra  Sahda  KaumudL 

Palm  leaves*. 

A  short  Grammar  of  the  Telugu  king^nage,  by 
Lakshmi  Nrisinha  son  of  Varada  Yajwa  of  Sifi* 
kakol. 

VI. — Amara  koshavydkhydna. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  Sanscrit  vocabulary  of  Amera  Sinha^  with' 
a   Telugu  interpretation. 

VII. — Kdvydlankdra  Churdmanu 

Palm  leaves. 

A  work  of  some  extent  on  Rhetorical  and  poeii" 
cal  composition^  by  Venikotta  Peddana  son  of  Qi' 
vinddmdtya :  it  is  dedicated  to  Visweswar,  a  prince 
of  the  Chdlukya  tribe,  whose  family  is  thus  tiaced 
Vishnuverdhana,  Chdlukya  Bhima,  Rdjanarendra, 
Dhernia  vallabha,  Upendra,  Chalukya  Visvanath 
and  the  work  is  consequently  of  the  14Lh  century. 

VIII. — Andhra  nama  Sangraka. 

Paper. 

A  vocabulary  of  the  Telugu  language  in  two 
parls^  the  first  contains  words  classed  according-  to 
their  signification — the  second,  words  of  various 
meanings.     By Lakshmana  Kavi. 
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.f  IX. — Bhima  Chandassu. 

Paper. 

A  work  partly  on  the  powers  of  the  letters  in 
composition^  and  partly  on  the  influence  of  the  Pla- 
nets, by  Bhima  Kavi,  one  of  the  oldest  Telugu 
writers;  cotemporary  with  iVawnaya  Bhutt  see  page 
26b.  Bhima  is  said  to  have  been  a  cotemporary, 
also  of  a  Prince  of  named  Raya  Kalinga  Ganga. 


■^1. 
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Astrology^   Medicine  and  Mechanics. 


I. — Ratta  mattam. 

a  palm  leaves-^b.  ditto— c.  ditto. 

Astrological  predictions  of  the  weather^  rain^ 
d rough tb,  and  similar  topics  applicable  to  agriculture^ 
and  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  o;rain.  Translated  from 
the  Canada  of  Relta,  by  Bhdskara  son  of  Nag- 
aya  and  dedicated  to  Venkatapati  Palligar  oi 
Eravar. 

II. —  Samndrika  Lakshana. 

Palm  leaves. 

A  treatise  on  Palmistry,  by  Annaya  son  of  Af4- 
III. — Ganita  Trirasikam. 

Palm  leaves. 

The  rule  of  three  and  other  arithmetical  rules, 
by  Pavalur  Malana. 


»      ;^"-     «:..■<'  ■  ■*. 
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IV.-^  Vaidya^Pustaka* 

Pdm  leaves. 

tk  tract  on  Medical  preparations,  and  on  the  eIS« 
tacy  of  certain  prayers  and  charms. 

.  t  -■         • 

V. — Silpa  Sdstra. 

]k  Palm  leaves. 

Instructions  for  making  the  Images  of  th«^  Gods 
<of  yvood  or  metal^  and  for  ornamental  work  in  gold 
and  silver,  cutting  precious  stones,  &c.  By  Pedda- 
ndehari  an  artificer. 

YI. — Grihanirmana  vidhi. 

Palm  leaves. 

RuItiiB  for  the  erection  ot  houses,  temples  and  o^ 
ther  edifices — author  not  named. 
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